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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


March  15,  1928. 

Honorable  Albert  C.  Ritchie, 
Governor  of  Maryland, 
Annapolis,  Maryland. 

My  dear  Governor  Ritchie: 

In  accordance  with  Section  24  of  Article  77  of  the  Laws  of 
Maryland,  the  sixty-first  ''annual  report,  covering  all  operations 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  support,  condition, 
progress,  and  needs  of  education  throughout  the  State"  for  the 
school  year  ending  in  June,  1927,  is  being  herewith  transmitted 
to  you. 

The  arrangement  of  the  report  is  somewhat  different  this  year 
from  that  of  the  past  four  years.  After  discussing  the  school 
census  and  enrollment  and  attendance  in  general,  questions  per- 
taining to  pupils,  teachers,  and  costs  as  they  apply,  first,  to  white 
elementary  schools ;  second,  to  white  high  schools ;  and,  third,  to 
colored  schools,  are  taken  up.  This  year  the  type  of  school,  rather 
than  the  subject  under  discussion,  is  the  unit  of  organization. 
Following  this  are  data  on  physical  education  and  music,  on  cer- 
tification, experience  and  summer  school  attendance  of  teachers, 
school  receipts  and  expenditures,  per  pupil  cost,  tax  levies  and 
budgets,  school  administration  and  supervision,  parent-teacher 
associations,  index  numbers,  normal  schools,  objectives  of  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  for  the  year  1927-28, 
and  financial  statements  for  the  State  Department  and  noraial 
schools. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  following  summary  of  outstand- 
ing facts,  which  show  the  same  slow,  steady  growth  and  improve- 
ment in  all  phases  of  the  work  which  have  been  noticeable  for  the 
past  seven  years.  The  growth  is  not  spectacular  and  of  the  mush- 
room variety,  but,  being  built  on  a  safe  and  sound  foundation, 
should  provide  the  basis  for  having  our  schools  each  year  meet 
more  fully  the  needs  of  the  varying  communities  of  the  State. 
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1927  Report  of  State  Department  of  Education 


1.  More  Trained  Teachers 

There  were  3,037  teachers  employed  in  white  county  element- 
ary schools  in  October,  1927.  Of  these  86  per  cent  held  first  grade 
certificates,  which  are  given  to  teachers  who  have  graduated  from 
normal  school  or  shown  the  equivalent  in  education;  10  per  cent 
held  second  grade  certificates  given  to  high  school  graduates  with 
some  professional  training ;  while  ^  per  cent  held  third  grade  cer- 
tificates, indicating,  in  most  cases,  the  completion  of  less  than 
four  years  of  high  school  work  and  only  a  limited  amount  of  pro- 
fessional preparation.  The  corresponding  percentages  in  the  fall 
of  1921  were  41,  37,  and  22,  respectively.  In  October,  1927,  the 
percentage  holding  first  grade  certificates  was  6  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1926,  and  for  those  holding  second  and  third  grade  certifi- 
cates the  percentages  were  lower  by  4  and  2  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. 

In  1927  the  three  normal  schools  graduated  377  white  students 
who  came  from  the  counties,  the  largest  number  ever  graduated, 
51  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  These  figures  do  not  include 
139  Towson  graduates  who  came  from  Baltimore  City.  From 
1920  to  1927  the  noiTnal  schools  have  graduated  1,934  young 
women  and  men  from  the  counties,  practically  all  of  whom  have 
fulfilled  their  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  Maryland,  and  many  of  whom  teach  much  longer. 

2.  Supervision  of  White  Elementary  Schools 

There  are  53  supervising  and  helping  teachers  working  with 
the  3,037  white  elementary  teachers  employed  in  the  23  counties, 
an  average  of  57  teachers  per  supervisor.  By  reason  of  its  county 
organization,  rural  as  well  as  town  schools  in  Maryland  are  re- 
ceiving the  same  type  of  expert  supervision  through  the  county 
supervisors  that  in  large  progressive  cities  is  given  by  non-teach- 
ing elementary  school  principals  who  are  specially  trained  for 
supervision. 

3.  More  Graduates,  Fewer  Failures 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  elementary  and  high  school 
graduates  and  the  decrease  in  failures  may  be  attributed  to  more 
effective  work  by  a  better  trained  teaching  staff  under  the  leader- 
ship of  well-qualified  supervising  and  helping  teachers.  In  five 
years,  since  June,  1923,  the  number  of  county  white  elementary 
school  graduates  has  increased  by  2,000,  making  the  1927  grad- 
uates total  9,306.  The  graduates  now  include  9  per  cent  of  the 
elementary  school  enrollment.  In  1923  they  included  only  7  per 
cent. 
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Failures  for  county  white  elementary  school  pupils  have  been 
reduced  by  6,000  for  the  same  period.  Whereas  in  1923,  22,000 
pupils  were  not  promoted  to  a  higher  grade,  this  was  true  of  only 
16,000  pupils  in  1927.  In  the  earlier  year  21.7  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  failed  of  promotion,  while  in  1927  15.6  had  to  repeat  their 
grades.  Practically  all  of  the  reduction  in  failures  from  1926  to 
1927  occurred  in  connection  with  boys.  In  1927  there  were  fail- 
ures for  9,946  boys,  but  for  only  6,130  girls.  Teachers  are  analyz- 
ing the  causes  of  the  excess  of  failures  for  boys,  and  further  re- 
ductions may  be  expected. 

4.  Length  of  Session 

The  average  number  of  days  the  white  schools  in  the  counties 
were  open  ranged  from  181  days  to  195  days.  Colored  schools  in 
four  counties  failed  to  miake  the  required  average  of  160  days. 
There  were  83  white  schools  and  84  colored  schools  open  fewer 
than  the  number  of  days  required  by  law,  a  reduction  of  41  white 
schools  and  7  colored  schools  under  the  corresponding  number  for 
the  preceding  year.  In  three  counties  every  white  school  and  in 
four  counties  every  colored  school  was  open  180  and  160  days, 
respectively. 

5.  Increase  in  Enrollment  and  Attendance 

The  counties  enrolled  2,500  more  white  pupils  in  1927  than  in 
1926,  and  their  average  attendance  increased  by  nearly  4,000. 
One-half  of  this  gain  was  due  to  the  continued  growth  in  county 
high  school  enrollment  which  has  doubled  since  1920  and  trebled 
since  1915,  and  the  remainder  to  growth  in  population  in  the 
counties  surrounding  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  also  in  Alle- 
gany and  Washington  Counties. 

From  1926  to  1927  there  were  1,300  fewer  pupils,  other  than 
those  transferred,  who  entered  the  white  elementary  schools  late; 
i.  e.,  after  the  first  month  of  school.  The  white  elementary  schools 
had  7,330  of  these  late  entrants  in  1927  as  compared  with  11,800 
in  1924.  Withdrawals  from  white  elementary  schools  were  also 
400  fewer  for  causes  other  than  transfer,  removal,  or  death,  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  such  withdi'awals  in  1927 
aggregated  6,000. 

Despite  the  bringing  of  pupils  into  school  earlier  in  the  year 
and  holding  them  later  in  the  year,  the  percentage  of  attendance 
was  higher  in  every  type  of  school  in  1927  than  in  1926  and  much 
higher  than  in  1923,  the  first  year  when  the  new  system  of  re- 
cording attendance  was  introduced.  In  1927  in  one-teacher 
schools,  the  figure  was  85  per  cent ;  in  two-teacher  schools,  87  per 
cent;  in  graded  schools,  90  per  cent;  and  in  high  schools,  93  per 
cent. 
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6.  White  One-teacher  Schools  Reduced  to  Fewer  Than  900  by  School  Con- 

solidation and  Transportation 

In  1927  there  were  58  fewer  white  one-teacher  schools  than  in 
1926.  Although  the  898  one-teacher  schools  still  had  29  per  cent 
of  the  county  white  elementary  teaching  staff  and  22  per  cent  of 
the  white  elementary  pupils,  these  percentages  are  decreasing 
each  year  by  from  one  to  two  per  cent.  With  the  increase  in  good 
roads,  and  the  construction  of  consolidated  schools,  it  is  possible 
to  transport  pupils  to  larger  schools,  where  they  can  be  given 
more  favorable  educational  opportunities.  In  1927,  for  the  first 
time,  every  county  in  Maryland  transported  pupils  to  school  at 
county  expense.  The  counties  paid  $373,000  to  transport  13,385 
pupils.  This  was  an  increase  of  $60,673  and  2,818  pupils  over  the 
corresponding  figures  in  1926.  There  has  been  an  extraordinary 
growth  in  the  transportation  of  pupils  since  it  was  started  in 
1910. 

7.  Salaries  of  Teachers  Show  Slight  Increase 

The  average  salary  of  principals  and  teachers  in  white  high 
schools  in  1927  was  $1,534,  an  increase  of  $17  over  1926.  In  white 
elementary  schools  the  average  of  $1,126  was  $23  higher  than 
the  previous  year.  These  increases  are  explained  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  larger  proportion  of  teachers  holding  higher  grades  of 
certificates  and  by  an  increase  in  the  years  of  experience  of  high 
school  teachers.  One  of  the  counties  gave  salary  bonuses  of  $50 
and  $100  to  teachers  of  experience  in  the  county  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  heavy  turnover. 

8.  Teachers  Who  Serve  in  Maryland  for  Many  Years  to  Receive  Retirement 

Allowance 

The  1927  session  of  the  Legislature  will  long  be  remembered 
because  of  the  establishment  of  the  Maryland  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment System.  By  its  provisions,  teachers  who  serve  in  the  Mary- 
land schools  for  35  years  or  more  will  be  assured  of  an  income 
equal  to  one-half  of  their  average  salary.  The  law  provides  for 
contributions  by  the  teachers  of  a  fixed  percentage  of  their  sala- 
ries based  on  age,  and  for  contributions  by  the  State  which  will 
bear  a  relation  to  the  payroll  of  teachers  who  join  the  system. 
All  new  teachers  appointed  after  September  1,  1927,  are  required 
to  join  the  system,  but  those  in  service  in  1926-27  and  1927-28 
were  given  their  choice  in  joining.  Thus  far  84  per  cent  have 
joined.  Teachers  who  resign  may  have  their  contributions  re- 
turned with  4  per  cent  interest.  Retirement  is  compulsory  at 
age  70  and  possible  at  age  60,  or  for  permanent  disability.  The 
amount  of  the  retirement  allowance  is  based  on  number  of  years 
of  experience  and  average  salary  for  a  period  of  10  years  prior  to 
withdrawal. 
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9.  School  Census  Enumeration  More  Complete 

The  second  biennial  school  census,  taken  in  November,  1926, 
by  teachers  and  attendance  officers  in  the  counties,  enumerated 
219,846  white  and  colored  children  of  ages  5  to  18,  inclusive.  This 
was  an  increase  of  18,374  over  the  enumeration  of  1924,  due  not 
entirely  to  increase  in  population,  but  in  large  part  to  greater 
completeness  of  the  enumeration  in  1926,  especially  of  children 
not  in  any  school.  There  were  approximately  13,500  white  and 
3,100  colored  children  of  each  age  enumerated  for  the  age  groups 
subject  to  the  compulsory  attendance  laws.  White  boys  exceeded 
the  girls  in  each  age  year  except  that  of  13.  In  November,  1926, 
the  white  county  public  schools  were  caring  for  85  per  cent ;  the 
private  and  parochial  schools  for  7  per  cent ;  and  8  per  cent  of  the 
white  children  of  ages  7  to  16,  inclusive,  were  not  in  school.  Most 
of  the  latter  group  comprised  the  children  mentally  and  physi- 
cally defective  and  graduates  of  elementary  schools  over  14  years 
of  age  who  are  exempt  from  public  school  attendance. 

10.  Equalization  Fund  Meets  Needs  of  Financially  Poorer  Counties 

In  the  financially  poorer  counties  the  appointment  of  additional 
trained  teachers  at  higher  salaries,  with  more  adequate  equip- 
ment, which  has  resulted  in  better  attendance,  fewer  failures, 
more  children  brought  to  graduation  and  into  high  school,  has 
been  accomplished  without  an  extraordinary  financial  burden  be- 
cause of  the  State  aid  furnished  by  the  Equalization  Fund.  Edu- 
cators from  all  parts  of  the  country  desirous  of  finding  satisfac- 
tory plans  for  distributing  school  funds  are  interested  in  study- 
ing the  Maryland  plan,  which  was  established  by  the  Legislature 
of  1922. 

11.  Parent-Teacher  Associations  for  White  Schools  Increase 

In  1927,  649,  or  45.1  per  cent,  of  the  white  county  schools  had 
parent-teacher  associations,  an  increase  of  11  schools  and  2.3  per 
cent  over  1926.  The  parents  of  31,294  county  pupils,  27  per  cent 
of  all  w^hite  elementary  pupils,  visited  the  schools  during  1927. 

12.  The  County  Colored  Schools  Show  Improvement 

From  1926  to  1927  the  attendance  in  colored  schools  was  bet- 
ter; there  were  fewer  late  entrants  and  withdrawals,  there  were 
more  pupils  in  upper  grades  and  high  school,  more  elementary 
and  high  school  graduates,  fewer  non-promotions,  more  high 
school  graduates  entering  Bowie  NoiTnal  School,  a  larger  number 
and  percentage  of  trained  teachers,  slightly  fewer  inexperienced 
teachers,  higher  salaries,  larger  expenditures  for  buildings  than 
ever  before,  and  a  larger  number  of  students  trained  for  teaching 
at  Bowie  Normal  School  than  ever  before. 
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Information  regarding  all  of  the  outstanding  facts  just  sum- 
marized and  for  many  others  which  it  is  impossible  to  include  here 
is  available  for  every  county.  By  consulting  the  index  at  the  end 
of  the  report,  any  data  desired  can  easily  be  located. 

The  progress  shown  in  this  report  was  made  possible  by  the 
enthusiastic  cooperation  received  from  all  county  teachers,  clerks, 
attendance  officers,  supervisors,  and  superintendents,  who  have 
in  most  cases,  been  given  the  whole-hearted  moral  and  financial 
support  of  their  patrons  and  county  commissioners.  The  im- 
provement was  partly  due  also  to  the  splendid  interest  of  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  in  the  program  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Respectfully, 

Henry  M.  Fitzhugh,  President 
Thomas  H.  Chambers, 
Emory  L.  Coblentz, 
J.  M.  T.  Finney, 
Tasker  G.  Lowndes, 
Edgar  W.  McMaster, 
Mary  E.  W.  Risteau, 
Albert  S.  Cook,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
State  Board  of  Education, 


COUNTY  SCHOOL  CENSUS  ENUMERATES  220,000  OF  AGES 

5  TO  18  YEARS 

By  law  Maryland  counties  are  required  to  enumerate  biennially 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  years.  The  last  biennial 
school  census  taken  by  the  teachers  in  the  counties  enumerated 
219,846  children.  The  new  procedure  of  enumeration  by  families, 
inaugurated  in  1924,  disclosed  a  total  of  201,472  children  of  these 
ages.  Since  many  of  the  family  blanks  filled  out  in  1924  could 
be  used  in  the  1926  enumeration,  a  more  careful  and  complete 
piece  of  work  was  possible  in  the  time  available.  The  increase  in 
two  years  of  18,374  children  of  ages  5  to  18  years  is  due  not 
entirely  to  increase  in  population,  but  in  large  part  to  the  greater 
degree  of  completeness  of  the  1926  survey.  See  Table  1. 


TABLE  1 

Census  of  Children  Under  19  Years  of  Age  in  23  Maryland  Counties, 

November,  1926 


Age  White  Colored  Total 


Total,  1926     177,534  42,312  219,846 

1924   161,774  39,698  201,472 

18      9,674  2,263  11,937 

17.  _    10,259  2,496  12,755 

16     11,523  2,937  14,460 

15     11,467  2,838  14,305 

14      12,725  3,242  15,967 

13   12,913  3,049  15,962 

12    13,576  3,183  16,759 

11   13,453  3,093  16,546 

10    13,498  3,163  16,661 

9   13,352  3,086  16,438 

8   13,988  3,204  17,192 

7   13,441  3,120  16,561 

6    14,702  3,557  18,259 

5   12,963  3,081  16,044 


The  counties  as  a  whole  had  approximately  13,500  white  chil- 
dren of  each  age  from  7  to  12  years,  inclusive,  the  numbers  above 
these  ages  being  appreciably  fewer.  Colored  children  numbered 
approximately  3,100  for  each  age  from  5  to  14  years,  inclusive. 
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If  the  number  of  white  boys  is  compared  with  the  number  of 
white  girls,  the  striking  excess  of  boys  over  girls  in  every  age  year 
except  that  of  13  is  apparent.  For  ages  5  to  18,  inclusive,  there 
are  3,400  more  white  boys  than  girls.  The  excess  of  colored  boys 
over  girls  is  not  so  consistent  as  for  white,  although  for  the  ages 
5  to  18  years,  inclusive,  there  are  284  more  boys  than  girls.  See 
Table  2, 


TABLE  2 

Census  of  Boys  and  Girls  Under  19  Years  of  Age  in  23  Maryland  Counties, 

November,  1926 


Age 

White 
Boys  Girls 

Colored 
Boys  Girls 

Total,  1926  

  90,473 

87,061 

21,298 

21,014 

1924  

  82,882 

78,892 

19,962 

19,736 

18___   

  5,026 

4,648 

1,172 

1,091 

17   

  5,286 

4,973 

1,279 

1,217 

16  

  5,926 

5,597 

1,540 

1,397 

15  

  5,811 

5,656 

1,449 

1,389 

14  

 6,551 

6,174 

1,664 

1,578 

13  

  6,434 

6,479 

1,519 

1,530 

12  

  6,799 

6,777 

1,551 

1,632 

11  

  6,823 

6,630 

1,555 

1,538 

10  

  6,857 

6,641 

1,610 

1,553 

9  

  6,865 

6,487 

1,516 

1,570 

8  

  7,053 

6,935 

1,578 

1,626 

7  

  6,839 

6,602 

1,541 

1,579 

6  

  7,455 

7,247 

1,787 

1,770 

5  

  6,748 

6,215 

1,537 

1,544 

In  order  that  the  counties  may  have  the  census  figures  used  for 
various  purposes,  the  following  groupings  by  age  are  given  in 
Tables: 

1.  Ages  5  and  under  18  years,  used  in  computing  Ayres'  index  number. 

2.  Ages  7  to  16  years,  inclusive,  for  purposes  of  enforcing  the  compulsory 
attendance  law,  except  for  children  15  and  16  who  are  graduates  of  the 
elementary  schools,  and  for  children  physically  and  mentally  defective. 


3.  Ages  6  to  14  years,  inclusive,  used  in  distributing  two-thirds  of  the 
general  State  school  fund  appropriated  for  census  and  attendance. 

The  school  authorities  in  the  counties  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  age  group  from  7  to  16  years,  inclusive.  The  enumera- 
tion for  these  age  groups  for  1926  is  more  nearly  complete  than 
for  1924,  especially  for  the  children  attending  private  school  and 
those  not  in  any  school.  In  November,  1926,  the  public  schools 
were  caring  for  84.7  per  cent  of  the  white  boys  and  girls  of  these 
ages  and  the  private  and  parochial  schools  had  6.8  per  cent,  leav- 
ing 8.5  per  cent  of  the  white  boys  and  girls  not  in  school.  In 


Census  Enumeration  of  November,  1926 
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TABLE  3 

Children  Enumerated  in  Maryland  Counties  in  November,  1926,  by  Certain 

Ages 


Children  of  Ages 


{as  5— 

-under  18* 

(6)  7— 

-16t 

(c)  6 — 141 

County 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Total 

_    ID / , ODU 

4.0  04.Q 

19Q  Q'^fx 

^0  Q1 

100 ,  O'iO 

All 

Allegany  

18,873 

371 

14,728 

283 

14,122 

Anne  Arundel  

^  70"^ 

fi  4Q7 

9  04*^ 

94  1  'KX 

9  f^'^fi 
,  oou 

1Q  fiQO 
J.  y ,  vjyu 

1  '^f^9 
1  ,  OQ^ 

1  fiRd 

1  0*^7 

1  9Q9 

9  1 87 

^  797 

1  940 

9  887 

Q4Q 

484 

Carroll  . 

8,243 

459 

6,327 

364 

6,114 

Of  OOrr 

710 

4  1  QQ 

ooo 

4  "^lOO 

^  ,  out! 

V_jL1cI1  ItJS  . 

9  4.4.0 

1  8Q7 

1  84*^ 

47fi 

Dorchester 

4,814 

2,339 

3,736 

1,835 

5, 141 

Frederick  

12,388 

1,352 

9,548 

1,036 

9,828 

Garrett  

5,987 

4 

4,692 

2 

4,357 

Harford  . 

6,555 

1,097 

4,998 

825 

5,476 

Howard  

3,709 

1,074 

2,872 

849 

3,388 

Kent  

2,580 

1,412 

1,981 

1,095 

2,840 

Montgomery  . 

8,975 

2,469 

6,781 

1,909 

8,125 

Prince  George's  

Queen  Anne's  

.  11,876 

4,832 

9,042 

3,713 

11,976 

2,942 

1,319 

2,315 

995 

3,108 

St.  Mary's  

3,279 

2,162 

2,607 

1,676 

3,864 

Somerset  

4,058 

2,482 

3,131 

1,884 

4,713 

Talbot  

2,978 

1,426 

2,281 

1,114 

3,191 

Washington  

15,534 

430 

12,066 

350 

11,612 

Wicomico   . 

5,880 

2,098 

4,652 

1,637 

5,799 

Worcester  . 

3,863 

2,425 

3,006 

1,823 

4,419 

•  Ages  5-18,  inclusive,  must  be  enumerated  by  law,  but  5  and  under  18  is  used  in  computing  Ayrea'  Index  Number 
t  Compulsory  attendance  ages. 

i  Ages  used  as  basis  for  distribution  of  certain  school  funds. 


many  counties  this  latter  group  comprises  the  children  of  these 
ages  who  are  physically  and  mentally  defective,  and  who  are 
graduates  of  the  elementary  school  and  therefore  exempt  from 
attendance.   See  Table  U  and  Chart  1. 

Similar  data  for  the  colored  schools  are  given  on  pages  127-9 
in  the  chapter  on  colored  schools.  They  show  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  number  enumerated  in  public  schools,  a  slight  increase  in 
the  number  in  parochial  schools  and  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  not  in  school,  due  to  a  more  complete  enumeration 
rather  than  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children  out  of  school. 
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CHART  1 


PER  CENT  OP  WHITE  CHILDREN  OF  AGES  7-16  TEARS,  INCLUSIVE 
ENUMERATED  NOVEMBER,  1926 
nr  PRIVATE  AND  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS,  AND  IN  NO  SCHOOL 


Coxmty 

Total  and 
Co.  Average 

Tal"bot 
Montgomery 
Anne  Arundel 
Caroline 

Harford 
Cecil 
Somerset 
Pr.  George's 
Howard 
Worcester 
Wicomico 
Kent 

Queen  Anne*s 
Washington 
Allegany 
Garrett 
Frederick 
Dorohester 
Baltimore 
Carroll 
Charles 

St.  Mary's 
Calvert 


Total 
Number  of 
White 
Children 

129,936 

2,281 
6,781 
6,497 
2,887 

4,998 
4,199 
3,131 
9,042 
2,872 
3,006 
4,652 
1,981 
2,315 
12,066 
14,728 
4,692 
9,648 
3,736 
18,636 
6,327 
1,897 
2,607 
1,057 


In 
Public 
Schools 

84.7 

93.4 
84.4 
88.2 
92.6 
90.8 
90.3 
92.5 
86.3 
80.5 
91.4 
90.9 
90.5 
91.0 
89.6 
75.7 
89.9 
85.3 
90.4 
78.7 
85.9 
79.5 
52.7 
83.5 


In  No 
School 


8.5., 


In  Private  and 
Parochial  Schools 


9.9 


6  .9  I 


69  m 


7  0  ESI 


II. I 


D 


8.1 


8  ;^  I 


8  ;^.  I 


D 


8.9  1 

II  5-  I 

I0.6 

nri 

1X7 


15  .4  . 


93 


3  4.6 


□ 


The  counties  are  being  given  a  summary  of  the  number  of  boys 
and  girls  of  ages  7-12,  13-14,  15-16  years,  not  defective,  who  are 
employed  or  are  not  employed,  and  a  summary  of  the  number 


Per  Cent  of  Children  out  of  School,  November,  1926  15 

physically  and  mentally  defective.  These  data  are  available  for 
individual  schools  on  the  sheets  sent  in  from  the  various  school 
districts.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  county  superintendent 
and  attendance  officer  to  see  that  children  who  are  subject  to  the 

TABLE  4 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  White  Children  Enumerated  of  Ages  7-16  Years, 
Inclusive,  in  Public,  Private  and  Parochial,  and  No  School, 

November,  1926 


NUMBER  PER  CENT 


In  Private 

In  Private 

In 

and 

In  No 

In 

In  No 

COUNTY 

Public 

Parochial 

School 

Total 

Public 

Pornph  i  al 

School 

School 

School 

School 

Total  and  Average,  1926  

110,033 

8.854 

11.049 

129.936 

84.7 

6.8 

8.5 

1924 

104.617 

6.329 

10.137 

121.083 

86.4 

5.2 

8.4 

Talbot  

2.130 

33 

118 

2.281 

93.4 

1.4 

5.2 

Montgomery  

5,721 

672 

388 

6.781 

84.4 

9.9 

5.7 

5,731 

330 

436 

6.497 

88.2 

5.1 

6.7 

Caroline  

2,672 

15 

200 

2.887 

92.6 

.5 

6.9 

Harford  

4,537 

113 

348 

4,998 

00.8 

2.3 

6.9 

Cecil  

3,794 

112 

293 

4.199 

90.3 

2.7 

7.0 

Somerset  

2,895 

9 

227 

3,131 

92.5 

.3 

7.2 

Prince  George's  

7  800 

575 

667 

9,042 

86.3 

6.3 

7.4 

Howard  

2,313 

339 

220 

2,872 

80.5 

11.8 

7.7 

Worcester  

2.748 

14 

244 

3,006 

91.4 

.5 

8.1 

Wicomico  

4.230 

42 

380 

4.652 

90.9 

.9 

8.2 

Kent  

1.793 

26 

162 

1.981 

90.5 

1.3 

8.2 

Queen  Anne's  

2,108 

9 

198 

2,315 

91.0 

.4 

8.6 

Washington  

10.812 

205 

1.049 

12.066 

89.6 

1.7 

8.7 

Allegany  

11,156 

2.278 

1,294 

14,728 

75.7 

15.5 

8.8 

Garrett  

4.217 

59 

416 

4.692 

89.9 

1.2 

8.0 

8.141 

552 

855 

9.548 

85.3 

5.8 

8.9 

Dorchester  

3,378 

14 

314 

3.736 

90.4 

.4 

9.2 

Baltimore  

14,659 

2,144 

1.833 

18.636 

78.7 

11.5 

9.8 

Carroll  

5,435 

223 

669 

6.327 

85.9 

3.5 

10.6 

Charles  

1,508 

178 

213 

1.897 

79.5 

9.3 

11.2 

St.  Mary's  

1.373 

902 

332 

2.607 

52.7 

34.6 

12.7 

882 

12 

163 

1,057 

83.5 

1.1 

16.4 

provisions  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  are  brought  into  and 
kept  in  school. 

In  14  of  the  counties  there  has  been  a  commendable  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  children  of  ages  7  to  16  years  not  in  school. 
Five  of  the  nine  counties  which  show  an  increase  in  the  percent- 
age of  children  not  in  school  undoubtedly  exercised  greater  care 
in  1926  in  securing  a  complete  tabulation  than  in  1924.  These 
counties  are  Baltimore,  Prince  George's,  Washington,  Kent  and 
St.  Mary's.  In  Calvert,  Charles,  Garrett  and  Caroline  there  have 
been  decreases  in  total  population  and  in  public  school  population 
of  ages  7  to  16  years. 
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A  comparison  of  the  census  enumeration  with  reports  of  school 
enrollment  from  the  superintendent  of  Catholic  parochial  and 
parish  schools  indicates  that  in  Garrett,  Washington  and  Freder- 
ick Counties  the  census  of  children  in  parochial  schools  was 
incomplete. 

Reports  were  received  from  eleven  private  non-sectarian 
schools  in  the  State  and  their  enrollment,  by  counties,  is  included 
at  the  bottom  of  Table  5, 


TABLE  5 


White 

White  Enrollment  Graduates 

Commercial  Colored 
Elemen-        and  Enrollment  Elemen- 

County  tary       Secondary      Total     Elementary      tary  High 


Catholic  Parish 

AND  Private  Schools 

AND  Private  Institutions,  Dec, 

1926 

Allegany  _  _  _ 

1,968 

395 

2,363 

Anne  Arundel  

265 

265 

86 

Baltimore  _  _  _  . 

1,557 

109 

1,666 

Carroll 

140 

32 

172 

Charles  __  __ 

89 

41 

130 

132 

Frederick  _  _ 

560 

117 

677 

12 

Garrett-  

75 

75 

Harford  

66 

66 

Howard  _  _  _ 

368 

8 

376 

42 

Montgomery    _  . 

92 

106 

198 

Prince  George's.  _. 
St.  Mary's  

288 

37 

325 

80 

764 

89 

853 

140 

Washington  

304 

35 

339 

Total  

6,536 

*969 

7,505 

492 

Baltimore  City  

.  25,942 

t2,549 

28,491 

tl,025 

Total  State  

32,478 

3,518 

35,996 

1,517 

NON- 

Sectarian 

Private  Schools  Reporting, 

1926-27 

Anne  Arundel  

82 

82 

16 

Baltimore         _  . 

36 

35 

71 

7 

Cecil      -         -  - 

279 

289 

568 

52 

"38 

Montgomery  _  _  _ . 

45 

45 

St.  Mary's  

152 

152 

"4i 

Total  

360 

558 

918 

59 

95 

Baltimore  City  

605 

306 

911 

102 

67 

Total  Reporting        965  864         1,829    161  162 


*  Includes  125  commercial:  in  Allegany,  50;  Baltimore,  13;  Frederick,  27;  Washington,  35. 

t  Includes  646  commercial. 

i  Includes  6  commercial  and  43  secondary. 
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WHITE  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  IN  1927  CARE  FOR  2,500  MORE  PUPILS 

The  counties  had  2,500  more  white  pupils  enrolled  in  and  be- 
longing to  the  public  schools  in  1927  than  in  1926,  making  the 

TABLE  6 


Enrollment,  Average  Number  Belonging,  and  Average  Number  Attending 

for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


COUNTY 

WHITE 

COLORED 

1  oral 

Average 

Nil  TT»  npr 

Belonging 

Average 
Attending 

1  oiai 

n.nmiirnpnt 

Average 

N  iimHpr 

Belonging 

Average 
i>  um  Der 
Attending 

Tntal  Counties  1927 

*127  558 

1118  658 

°106  057 

*9q  244 

125  644 

°on  cAi 

Total  Counties,  1926  _ 

125,176 

116,150 

102,219 

29,793 

26,021 

21,041 

Total  Counties,  1920  . 

114,871 

t 

82,017 

30,174 

t 

17,795 

1 7  Qfifi 

16  3QQ 

14  fil  5 

1  Q87 

1  75^^ 

1,1  oo 

1  4.07 

Washington  _   

13,584 

12,557 

11,687 

332 

293 

262 

13,037 

12,141 

10,938 

388 

359 

328 

Prince  George  s_  -  .  . 

8,350 

7,532 

6,825 

2,778 

2,470 

2.023 

i7,Ul70 

8  Q78 

7  QfiO 

1  048 

$197 

Anne  Arundel.   

VJ,OUO 

5  fiOQ 

9  8Q9 

9  117 

Montgomery  _  _  _ 

6,505 

5,821 

5,158 

1,816 

1,568 

1.289 

Carroll  .   

6,641 

6,107 

5,296 

343 

292 

215 

Wicomico  

4,829 

4,455 

4,083 

I J  07 

1,516 

1.366 

Harford-.-   

5,361 

4,852 

4,287 

809 

685 

585 

Dorchester  .   

3,885 

3,588 

3,187 

1,837 

1,563 

1.208 

Somerset              ..  . 

3,316 

3,068 

2,782 

2,132 

1,840 

1,621 

Garrett   .- 

5,154 

4,458 

3,897 

Worcester  

3,272 

3,018 

2,691 

1,859 

1,550 

1,289 

Cecil  — 

4,230 

3,900 

3,448 

538 

463 

383 

Caroline  

3,139 

2,863 

2,600 

1,081 

924 

792 

Talbot  

2,535 

2,362 

2,158 

1,210 

1,081 

977 

Charles  .  .. 

1,881 

1,678 

1,415 

1,686 

1,439 

1,021 

Queen  Anne's  

2,318 

2,101 

1,837 

909 

746 

550 

Howard    

2,506 

2,220 

1,934 

714 

618 

477 

Kent  

2,103 

1,933 

1,730 

1,015 

874 

738 

St.  Mary's  

1,546 

1,350 

1,112 

1,266 

1,106 

762 

Calvert  

1,074 

969 

808 

1,177 

954 

634 

Baltimore  City  

90,370 

83,402 

75,790 

20,659 

18,409 

16,135 

Total  State   . 

217,928 

202,060 

181,847 

49,903 

44,053 

37.096 

t  Data  not  available  before  1923. 

•  For  enrollment  data  for  counties  arranged  alphabetically,  see  Table  III,  page  26.5. 
t  For  number  belonging  by  counties  arranged  alphabetically,  see  Table  IV,  page  266, 
"  For  number  attending  by  counties  arranged  alphabetically,  see  Table  V,  page  267. 
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total  county  enrollment  in  white  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  127,558.  Because  many  pupils  entered  school  late  or 
withdrew  before  the  close  of  the  school  year,  the  total  number 
enrolled  was  not  counted  as  belonging  to  the  schools  every  day 
that  they  were  open.  The  average  number  belonging  in  the  coun- 
ties, obtained  by  dividing  the  aggregate  days  of  enrollment*  in 
white  schools  by  the  number  of  days  schools  were  open  in  1927,  was 
118,658,  or  93  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  Since  pupils  en- 
rolled were  absent  for  various  causes  such  as  sickness,  quarantine, 
bad  weather  and  roads,  the  number  actually  present  in  the  county 
white  schools  on  the  average  each  day  was  less  than  the  number 
belonging — 106,057,  or  89  per  cent  of  the  number  belonging.  The 
1927  increase  in  county  average  attendance  in  white  schools  over 

1926  and  over  1920  is  far  greater  than  the  increase  in  enrollment 
and  average  number  belonging.  This  is  explained  by  the  greater 
interest  of  pupils  and  their  parents  in  their  improved  schools  and 
by  more  effective  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  laws. 
See  Table  6  and  Tables  III,  IV  and  V,  pages  265-267. 

The  colored  schools  in  the  counties  show  a  slight  decrease  in 

1927  enrollment,  number  belonging,  and  attending  from  those  of 
1926.  The  average  attendance  is,  however,  very  much  higher  in 
1927  than  in  1920. 

The  white  schools,  except  for  St.  Mary's,  Charles,  Garrett,  and 
Caroline  Counties,  all  show  growth  in  enrollment,  number  belong- 
ing, and  attendance.  Montgomery  County  had  the  largest  growth 
in  1927  over  1926 ;  Prince  George's,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Anne 
Arundel,  Harford,  and  Allegany  Counties  also  show  increases 
varying  from  150  to  700  in  the  white  pupils  instructed.  The  col- 
ored public  schools  in  the  counties,  except  in  Baltimore,  Anne 
Arundel,  Allegany,  Calvert,  and  Wicomico  Counties,  which  had 
increases,  had  fewer  pupils  enrolled,  belonging,  and  attending  in 
1927  than  in  1926.   See  Table  6. 

WHITE  SCHOOLS  OPEN  187  DAYS 

The  white  schools  were  open  on  the  average  nearly  187  days, 
and  in  no  county  did  the  county  white  schools  as  a  whole  fail  to 
make  the  average  required  by  law — 180  days.  Allegany  County 
had  the  maximum  school  year  in  the  State,  195  days  for  white 
schools  and  197  for  colored.  Because  some  of  the  schools  in  each 
of  four  counties,  Calvert,  St.  Mary's,  Dorchester,  and  Howard, 
were  open  fewer  than  160  days,  the  colored  schools  in  these  coun- 
ties failed  to  make  the  required  average  of  160  days,  although 
these  counties  had  planned  to  keep  their  colored  schools  open 
enough  days  to  meet  the  State  requirement.  See  Table  7.  For 
counties  arranged  alphabetically,  see  Table  V,  page  267. 


*  A  pupil  is  considered  enrolled  from  the  date  of  entrance  to  school  to  the  date  of  perma- 
nent withdrawal  from  school. 


Enrollment,  Attendance  and  Days  in  Session 
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TABLE  7 


Average  Number  of  Days  Maryland  Schools  Were  Open  for  Year  Ending 

July  31,  1927 


White  High  Schools 

White  Elementary  Schools 

Colored  EHementary  Schools 

Days 

Days 

Days 

County 

Open 

County  Open 

County  Open 

County  Average  _  _  186 . 9 

Allegany   195.0 

Baltimore---   192.9 

Queen  Anne's   191.0 

Harford   190.8 

Howard   190.4 

Garrett   188.9 

Cecil   187.2 

St.  Mary's   186.1 

Anne  Arundel   186.0 

Montgomery   186.0 

Carroll   185.6 

Prince  George's   184.8 

Calvert   184.7 

Frederick   184.5 

Kent   184.3 

Talbot   183.9 

Charles   183.7 

Caroline   183.0 

Wicomico   183.0 

Worcester   183.0 

Dorchester   182.4 

Somerset   181.3 

Washington   181.0 

Baltimore  City---  185.0 

Total  State   186.1 


County  Average  _  186 . 7 

Allegany   195.0 

Baltimore   192.4 

Queen  Anne's   190.6 

Harford   190.5 

Howard   189.4 

Cecil   187.3 

St.  Mary's   187.3 

Garrett   186.7 

Montgomery   184.8 

Prince  George's-.  184.7 

Carroll   183.8 

Anne  Arundel   183 . 7 

Washington   183.7 

Frederick   183.2 

Worcester   183.0 

Wicomico   182.9 

Caroline   182.8 

Dorchester   182.8 

Kent   182.8 

Calvert   182.3 

Talbot   181.9 

Somerset   181 . 1 

Charles   180.8 

Baltimore  City  _-  189.0 

Total  State   187.8 


County  Average.  166.2 

Allegany   197.0 

Baltimore   195.7 

Cecil   186.4 

Washington   184.5 

Carroll   178.1 

Harford   172.2 

Prince  George's .  _  171.8 

Talbot   165.0 

Queen  Anne's   164 . 8 

Kent   164.4 

Montgomery   164.3 

Worcester   162.6 

Frederick   161.6 

Caroline   161.5 

Somerset   161.5 

Anne  Arundel   161.0 

Charles   160.9 

Wicomico.-   160.3 

Howard   159.2 

Dorchester   159.1 

St.  Mary's   158.4 

Calvert   151.2 

Baltimore  City  _.  189.0 

Total  State   175.8 


For  counties  arranged  alphabetically,  see  Table  V,  page  267. 


In  1927  fewer  individual  schools  failed  to  meet  the  legal  re- 
quirements for  length  of  session  than  in  1926.  Six  counties  had 
no  schools  which  fell  below  the  required  number  of  days.  There 
were  83  white  schools  open  fewer  than  180  days  and  84  colored 
schools  open  fewer  than  160  days.  This  is  41  fewer  white  and  7 
fewer  colored  schools  than  the  number  which  failed  in  1926  to 
meet  the  minimum  days  they  should  have  been  in  session.  This 
shows  considerable  improvement  over  1926. 

In  1927  the  maximum  number  of  white  or  colored  schools  open 
fewer  than  the  legal  number  of  days  in  any  one  county  was  13, 
which  was  considerably  below  31,  the  largest  number  in  1926. 
See  Table  8, 
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TABLE  8 

Number  of  Maryland  County  Schools  in  Session  Less  Than  the  Number  of 
Days  Required  by  Law,  Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


WHITE  schools  OPEN  LESS  THAN  COLORED  SCHOOLS  OPEN 


180  DAYS 

LESS  THAN 

UaTing 

ilavmg 

wne 

More  Than 

1  Rn 

14U 

County 

lotai 

Teacher 

une  leacner 

Lounty 

Days 

Days 

Total  

83 

68 

15 

Total  

84 

13 

Baltimore  

0 

0 

0 

Allegany  

0 

0 

Harford.  

0 

0 

0 

Baltimore  

0 

0 

Howard  

0 

0 

0 

Cecil  

0 

0 

Queen  Anne's  

0 

0 

0 

Harford  

0 

0 

Wicomico  

0 

0 

0 

Prince  George's 

0 

0 

Worcester  

0 

0 

0 

Washington  

0 

0 

Frederick   

2 

2 

0 

Talbot  

1 

0 

Anne  Arundel  

1 

1 

0 

Queen  Anne's  

1 

0 

Allegany  

2 

2 

0 

Frederick  

2 

0 

Cecil   

2 

2 

0 

Caroline  

2 

0 

Calvert   

1 

1 

0 

Carroll  

1 

0 

Talbot  

1 

1 

0 

Worcester  

3 

0 

Caroline  

2 

2 

0 

Kent  

3 

0 

St.  Mary's....  

3 

3 

0 

Wicomico  

3 

0 

Prince  George's 

5 

4 

1 

Charles  

6 

0 

Garrett  

11 

11 

0 

6 

2 

Dorchester  

4 

4 

0 

Somerset  

6 

0 

Montgomery  

5 

4 

1 

Anne  Arundel  . 

10 

2 

CarroU  

11 

10 

1 

Dorchester  

13 

4 

11 

9 

2 

9 

1 

Kent  

4 

2 

2 

Howard  

7 

0 

Somerset  

7 

1 

6 

Calvert   

11 

4 

11 

9 

2 

COUNTIES  GAIN  IN  ATTENDANCE 

Each  white  elementary  school  pupil  enrolled  in  the  counties 
attended  school  on  the  average  154  days  in  1927,  an  increase  of 
30  days  over  the  corresponding  figure  in  1920  and  of  3  days  over 
the  number  in  1926.  The  160  days  attended  in  white  high 
schools  in  1926  and  1927  was  10  more  than  the  corresponding 
number  in  1920.  The  average  county  colored  pupil  enrolled  at- 
tended school  119  days  in  1927,  compared  with  118  in  1926  and 
85  in  1920.  On  the  average,  pupils  are  having  from  li/^  to  2 
months  more  time  in  school  in  1927  than  they  had  in  1920. 

Every  type  of  county  school  had  a  higher  percentage  of  attend- 
ance in  1927  than  in  1926,  the  white  elementary  schools  showing 
the  greatest  gain — 1.5  per  cent.  The  graded  schools  for  the  first 
time  had  in  average  attendance  over  90  per  cent  of  the  average 
number  belonging.  The  two-teacher  schools  reached  87.4  per 
cent  and  the  one-teacher  schools  85  per  cent.  If  comparison  is 
made  with  1923,  when  the  present  method  of  calculating  percent- 
age of  attendance  was  begun,  the  great  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  is  still  more  evident.  See  Table  9  and  Table  IV,  page 
266. 


Days  in  Session  and  Per  Cent  of  Attendance 
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TABLE  9 

Per  Cent  of  Attendance  in  Maryland  Counties,  1923-1927 


1927 


Type  of  School  1923  1924  1925  1926  1927        Over  1926 

White  Elementary...   84.2  85.5  87.2  87.2  88.7  1.5 

One-Teacher   79.4  80.9  83.1  83.5  85.0  1.5 

Two-Teacher    82.2  83.8  85.8  85.9  87.4  1.5 

Graded   87.3  88.3  89.4  88.9  90.2  1.3 

White  High   91.9  92.3  92.6  92.6  93.2  .6 

Colored  Elementary   76.2  78.2  80.1  80.4  81.4  1.0 

Colored  High   89.3  88.8  89.3  90.6  90.7  .1 


Improvements  in  White  Elementary  Schools 

Every  county  in  the  State,  except  Caroline,  Queen  Anne's,  and 
St.  Mary's,  showed  the  same  or  a  higher  per  cent  of  attendance 
in  white  elementary  schools  in  1927  than  in  1926.  Caroline  ranks 
among  the  highest  counties  in  the  State  in  per  cent  of  attendance, 
so  that  its  slight  decrease  still  leaves  it  ranking  fifth  among  the 
counties,  exceeded  only  by  Allegany,  Wicomico,  Talbot,  and  Som- 
erset. The  greatest  gains  over  the  past  two  years  occurred  in 
Calvert,  Cecil,  Montgomery,  Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  Dorches- 
ter, Prince  George's,  and  Washington.   See  Table  10. 

TABLE  10 

Per  Cent  of  Attendance  in  White  Elementary  Schools,  1923-1927 


County 

1923 

1925 

1926 

1927 

County  Average  

,  84.2 

87.2 

87.2 

88.7 

Allegany  

89.0 

92.2 

91.6 

92.6 

Wicomico  

86.5 

90.3 

90.2 

90.8 

Talbot.   

85.8 

90.5 

89.3 

90.5 

Somerset  

83.3 

89.0 

90.4 

90.4 

Caroline  

86.5 

89.9 

90.6 

90.3 

Prince  George's  

.  84.9 

88.8 

88.6 

90.2 

Washington  

84.9 

87.3 

88.0 

89.5 

Kent  

86.7 

88.1 

87.8 

89.0 

Baltimore   

84.0 

86.7 

86.7 

88.6 

Anne  Arundel  

84.5 

86.5 

85.7 

88.1 

Worcester   

83.5 

85.2 

86.4 

88.1 

Cecil....  

84.8 

86.0 

85.9 

88.0 

Montgomery  

81.9 

84.9 

85.9 

87.9 

County  1923      1925      1926  192 


Harford   84.5  86.0  84.7  87.7 

Frederick   83.6  86.0  86.8  87.6 

Dorchester   81.2  85.8  85.4  87.5 

Garrett    83.9  87.1  85.5  86.7 

Queen  Anne's.   85.4  87.8  86.9  86.5 

Howard   84.0  85.1  83.3  86.3 

Carroll   79.4  82.9  84.5  85.8 

Charles   79.5  83.1  83.0  83.0 

Calvert   79.9  79.6  78.1  81.8 

St.  Mary's   74.5  82.0  81.7  81.0 

Baltimore  City   89.8  90.6  91.5  '90.5 

State  Average   86 . 7  88 . 7  89 . 0  89 . 5 


•  Excludes  junior  high  (7-8) — 91.4,  and  vocational — 89.7. 
For  counties  arranged  alphabetically  for  1927,  see  Table  IV,  page  266. 

The  one-teacher  schools  ranged  in  attendance  from  79  per  cent, 
in  St.  Mary's,  to  91.3  per  cent,  in  Somerset.  Allegany,  Baltimore, 
Anne  Arundel,  Cecil,  Washington,  and  Calvert  one-teacher  schools 
improved  their  attendance  to  a  marked  degree  from  1926  to  1927. 

In  two-teacher  and  graded  schools  the  variation  in  attendance 
was  as  great  as  in  one-teacher  schools,  although  the  scale  was 
slightly  higher — from  81  to  93  per  cent.   In  two-teacher  schools 
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in  Worcester,  Harford,  Howard,  Anne  Arundel,  and  Washington 
better  teaching  results  were  possible  because  of  the  large  gains 
in  attendance.  The  graded  school  pupils  in  Talbot,  Baltimore, 
and  Calvert  Counties  show  considerable  gains  in  attendance  since 
1924.  See  Table  11, 

TABLE  11 

Per  Gent  of  Attendance  1924,  1926  and  1927  in  Types  of  White  Elementary 

Schools. 


One-Teacher  Schools 


County 

1924 

1926 

1927 

County  Average- 

80.9 

83.5 

85.0 

Somerset  

81.7 

90.9 

91.3 

Wicomico  

83.9 

88.6 

89.4 

Talbot  

87.2 

92.6 

89.3 

Kent  

84.8 

86.2 

88.5 

Caroline  

88.3 

88.9 

88.1 

Allegany  

82.9 

84.7 

87.4 

Baltimore  

82.3 

84.0 

86.8 

Prince  George's  . 

83.3 

86.0 

86.7 

Anne  Arundel... 

77.6 

84.8 

86.3 

Cecil  

81.7 

83.8 

85.7 

Frederick  

79.6 

84.1 

85.0 

Washington  

80.1 

82.1 

84.8 

Dorchester  

81.3 

83.3 

84.3 

Howard  

82.5 

81.2 

84.1 

Carroll...  

78.2 

83.0 

84.0 

Queen  Anne's.. . 

82.9 

84.3 

83.8 

Harford  

82.7 

82.0 

83.6 

Garrett  

81.2 

81.7 

83.4 

Worcester  . 

77.0 

81.6 

83.1 

Montgomery  

78.1 

81.7 

82.6 

Calvert  

77.2 

77.5 

82.0 

Charles  

77.3 

80.2 

79.4 

St.  Mary's  

79.3 

80.0 

79.0 

Two- Teacher  Schools 
County        1924   1926  1927 


County  Average. 

83.8 

85 

.9 

87.4 

Wicomico  

86.3 

91 

.7 

93.0 

Allegany  

88.9 

90 

.5 

91.9 

Garrett   

87.7 

88 

.5 

91.3 

Somerset  

83.3 

91 

.7 

91.2 

Caroline  

87.9 

89 

.7 

90.3 

Cecil  

86.5 

88 

.2 

89.5 

Kent.  

85.8 

89 

.8 

89.5 

Queen  Anne's... 

86.5 

89 

.9 

89.1 

Worcester  

82.6 

85 

.6 

89.1 

Talbot  

86.7 

87 

.4 

88.4 

Prince  George's . 

85.8 

86 

5 

87.9 

Harford  

85.6 

83 

.0 

87.7 

Howard  

81.9 

84 

.2 

87.4 

Anne  Arundel... 

81.9 

85 

3 

87.2 

Baltimore  

82.5 

85 

.4 

86.3 

Montgomery  

80.5 

84 

5 

86.0 

Frederick  

80.3 

84 

9 

85.4 

Washmgton  

80.6 

83 

2 

85.3 

Charles  

84.3 

84 

8 

85.2 

Dorchester  

86.7 

81 

6 

84.2 

St.  Mary's  

81.4 

83 

6 

83.8 

Carroll  

81.4 

82 

8 

83.0 

Calvert  

81.7 

82 

2 

81.3 

Graded  Schools 


County 

1924 

1926 

1927 

County  Average. 

88.3 

88.9 

90.2 

Allegany  

92.4 

92.4 

93.2 

Caroline.  

89.9 

91.7 

91.2 

Washington  

88.8 

90.1 

91.2 

Wicomico  

89.3 

90.8 

91.2 

Talbot  

88.5 

88.7 

91.1 

Prince  George's . 

89.0 

89.5 

91.0 

Garrett  

89.9 

91.9 

90.9 

Harford...  

88.9 

87.4 

90.2 

Worcester  

89.3 

88.5 

89.9 

Dorchester  

89.5 

87.6 

89.8 

Montgomery  

86.3 

88.3 

89.8 

Somerset-  

86.7 

89.6 

89.8 

Frederick  

86.4 

89.4 

89.7 

Baltimore  

86.2 

87.2 

89.1 

Kent  

88.3 

87.8 

89.1 

Cecil  

87.3 

86.5 

88.7 

Charles  

88.4 

85.6 

88.6 

Anne  Arundel... 

87.9 

85.9 

88.5 

Carroll  

84.3 

86.6 

87.9 

Howard  

85.8 

84.5 

87.4 

Queen  Anne's  

88.3 

87.8 

87.4 

Calvert  

77.8 

81.5 

For  counties  arranged  alphabetically  for  1927,  see  Table  IV,  page  266. 

MONTHLY  ATTENDANCE  IN  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

The  white  high  schools  have  their  largest  enrollment  in  October, 
the  second  month  of  school.  Thereafter  the  enrollment  falls  off 
each  month  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  elementary  schools  have 
their  maximum  enrollment  in  January,  during  the  period  when 
the  pupils  permitted  to  attend  only  100  days  are  required  to  be  in 
attendance.  In  one-teacher  schools  the  largest  enrollment  was 
in  December,  in  two-teacher  schools  in  January,  and  in  graded 
schools  in  February. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  was  highest  in  the  first  month 
of  the  school  year  and  lowest  in  December  or  January,  when  the 
weather  was  at  its  worst  and  sickness  was  most  prevalent.  In 
the  winter  months,  overage  pupils  13-16  years  old,  who  are  in 
school  for  100  days  only  because  of  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
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pulsory  attendance  laws  are  apt  to  be  less  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance than  pupils  attending'  throughout  the  year.   See  Table  12, 

PUPILS  WHO  ATTEND  LESS  THAN  100  AND  140  DAYS 

The  improvement  in  attendance  is  reflected  in  the  reduction  by 
approximately  one-third  from  1924  to  1927  in  the  number  of 
pupils  attending  school  less  than  100  days  and  140  days.  This 
indicates  that  the  legal  provisions  which  make  it  possible  for 
pupils  from  13  to  16  years  of  age  who  are  at  work  on  farms  or  at 
home  to  attend  school  only  100  days  will  be  used  less  and  less  by 
parents  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  pupils  out  of  school  before  they 
have  completed  the  work  of  the  elementary  school.  With  im- 
proved schools  in  charge  of  trained  teachers  who  use  effective 
methods  of  interesting  and  of  teaching  children,  parents  are  less 
prone  to  keep  their  children  out  of  school  and  pupils  are  less  will- 
ing to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  going  to  school.  See 
Table  13, 

TABLE  13 


County  White  Elementary  Pupils  Present  Under  100  and  140  Days,  1924-1927 


YEAR 

PRESENT  UNDER  100  DAYS 

PRESENT  UNDER  140  DAYS 

One- 

Two- 

Graded 

All  Ele- 

One- 

Two- 

Graded 

All  Ele- 

Teacher 

Teacher 

mentary 

Teacher 

Teacher 

mentary 

NUMBER 


1924   

6,537 

2,655 

5,918 

15.110 

12,684 

5,704 

12.525 

30,913 

1925  

5,179 

2,180 

4,984 

12,343 

10,502 

4,776 

11,219 

26.497 

1926  

4,370 

1,861 

5,302 

11,533 

9,359 

4,196 

11,772 

25,327 

1927  

3,701 

1,572 

5,109 

10,382 

7,749 

3,579 

11,185 

22,613 

PEE 

.  CENT 

1924  

23.4 

15.6 

10.7 

15.0 

45.4 

33.5 

22.5 

30.7 

1925..  

19.6 

13.2 

8.5 

12.2 

39.7 

29.0 

19.2 

26.1 

1926.  

17.8 

11.9 

8.6 

11.3 

38.1 

26.9 

19.1 

24.0 

1927   

16.1 

10.9 

7.8 

10.1 

33.7 

24.8 

17.1 

21.9 

The  one-teacher  schools  still  show  the  maximum  proportion  of 
pupils  present  under  100  and  140  days.  They  have  relatively 
about  twice  as  many  present  for  only  a  short  part  of  the  year  as 
have  the  graded  schools. 

Similar  figures  for  the  individual  counties  show  the  variation  in 
conditions  which  must  be  met  in  connection  with  attendance  prob- 
lems. The  one-teacher  schools  of  Somerset,  Wicomico,  Talbot, 
Baltimore,  and  Caroline  Counties,  have  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  in  one-teacher  schools  present  under  100  days,  while 
the  same  type  of  school  in  Worcester,  Washington,  Charles,  and 
St.  Mary's  Counties  have  from  20  to  28  per  cent  of  their  pupils 
present  for  so  short  a  portion  of  the  school  year. 


Pupils  Attending  under  100  and  140  Days 
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The  two-teacher  schools  in  Baltimore  County  seem  to  have  a 
more  difficult  problem  in  attendance  than  the  one-teacher  schools. 
On  the  other  hand  the  two-teacher  schools  in  Kent,  Wicomico, 
Queen  Anne's,  Somerset,  and  Cecil  Counties  have  a  much  better 
attendance  record  than  the  graded  schools  in  these  same  counties. 
Since  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  planned  by  teachers  re- 
quires attendance  for  the  full  year,  pupils  who  attend  for  fewer 
than  100  days  naturally  cannot  expect  successful  completion  un- 
less special  adjustments  are  made  to  meet  their  needs.  See 
Table  llf. 

TABLE  14 

Per  Cent  of  White  Elementary  School  Pupils  Attending  Under  100  and  140 
Days  for  School  Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


PER  CENT  OF  PUPILS  ATTENDING 


COUNTY 

One-Teacher 

Two-Teacher 

Graded 

All  Elementary 

Under  100 

Under  140 

Under  100 

Under  140 

Under  100 

Under  140 

Under  100 

Under  140 

Days 

Days 

Days 

Days 

Days 

Days 

Days 

Days 

Total  Number  

3,701 

7.749 

1,572 

3,579 

5,109 

11.185 

10.382 

22.513 

County  Average  

16.1 

33.7 

10.9 

24.8 

7.8 

17.1 

10.1 

21.9 

Allegany  

14.6 

28.1 

5.4 

10.6 

5.5 

10.8 

6.3 

12.3 

Baltimore,  

9.7 

19.7 

11.3 

23.1 

7.6 

15.9 

8.2 

17.1 

Kent  

10.1 

24.6 

2.6 

11.5 

6.5 

17.5 

6.8 

18.3 

Prince  George's  

15.9 

29.6 

8.2 

23.7 

7.6 

15.9 

8.7 

18.4 

Talbot-  

9.6 

23.8 

6.3 

19.7 

6.9 

17.1 

7.4 

18.7 

Wicomico  

8.3 

23.2 

4.0 

10.8 

9.9 

18.5 

8.8 

10.2 

Queen  Anne's  

11.3 

25.7 

5.7 

12.7 

8.0 

17.8 

8.7 

19.5 

Somerset  

6.8 

19.6 

6.2 

17.5 

7.5 

21.0 

7.1 

20.0 

Harford   

14.6 

30.3 

8,7 

22.2 

6.1 

12.7 

9.2 

20.1 

Caroline  

9.9 

26.9 

10.6 

25.7 

7.8 

19.2 

8.7 

21.0 

Cecil  

16.2 

30.5 

8.2 

15.4 

8.6 

18.0 

11.2 

22.0 

Washington  

24.5 

39.4 

17.4 

36.2 

7.7 

16.2 

11.5 

22.1 

Frederick   

11.7 

32.3 

8.5 

26.9 

5.1 

16.2 

7.6 

22.7 

Anne  Arundel  

13.2 

29.8 

12.2 

24.9 

11.5 

24.9 

11.7 

25.4 

Montgomery  

19.2 

38.1 

15.4 

29.5 

11.8 

21.5 

13.8 

25.0 

Worcester  

20.9 

42.0 

11.9 

29.8 

7.1 

19.9 

11.2 

26.7 

Howard.  

16.0 

32.7 

10.8 

23.5 

9.9 

24.1 

12.1 

26.9 

Dorchester.  

18.0 

36.4 

13.0 

34.2 

8.1 

20.9 

11.6 

27.0 

Carroll  

15.6 

37.6 

15.4 

35.5 

8.2 

20.1 

12.0 

28.9 

Garrett  

18.8 

40.8 

15.2 

28.0 

9.9 

20.6 

16.0 

33.5 

Charles  

25.8 

45.6 

16.3 

34.4 

15.0 

28.3 

20.2 

37.8 

Calvert  

17.9 

40.0 

16.4 

40.5 

12.5 

36.3 

16.7 

39.4 

St.  Mary's  

28.4 

50.6 

12.9 

29.7 

22.2 

42.3 

FEWER  PUPILS  ENTER  SCHOOL  LATE 

Part  of  the  abbreviated  attendance  of  pupils  is  explained  by 
late  entrance  to  school.  Although  late  entrance  has  decreased 
considerably  from  1924  to  1927,  there  are  still  7,330  white  ele- 
mentary school  pupils  who  are  late  entrants  for  causes  other  than 
transfer  from  another  school.  Keeping  children  out  of  school  to 
work  is  the  chief  cause  of  late  entrance.   It  is  legal  for  pupils  of 
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13  or  more  years  to  work  at  home  or  on  the  farm  if  they  enter 
school  by  November  1st  and  thereafter  attend  100  days  as  nearly 
consecutive  as  possible.  Illness  and  quarantine  are  legitimate 
causes  of  late  entrance  because  it  is  better  that  sick  children,  until 
they  have  recovered  their  normal  health,  be  kept  from  well  chil- 
dren who  might  contract  contagious  diseases.  Employment  of 
children  under  13  years,  carelessness  and  indifference  of  parents 
and  children,  entrance  late  in  the  year  of  pupils  who  were,  when 
school  opened,  under  six  years  of  age,  are  the  causes  of  late  en- 
trance which  are  remediable  by  a  process  of  education  stressing 
the  disadvantages  to  children  which  result  from  not  entering 
school  promptly.  See  Table  15. 

TABLE  15 

Causes  of  Late  Entrance  in  White  Elementary  Schools,  1924-1927 


entering  after 
first  month  exclu- 
SIVE OF  transfers 


Number 


Per  Cent 


PER  CENT  OF  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
ENTERING  SCHOOL  AFTER  THE  FIRST 
MONTH  BECAUSE  OF 


13  Years 
or  More, 
Employed 


Negligence 

Just 

Under 

Illness 

or  Indif- 

Moving 

13  Years, 

or 

ference 

to  Place 

Illegally 

Quarantine 

Employed 

Under 
School  Age 
and  Other 

Causes 


White  Elementary  Schools 


1924 

11,792 

10.4 

3.5 

2.5 

1.8 

1.4 

1.0 

.2 

1925 

9,297 

8.2 

2.8 

2.1 

1.6 

.8 

.7 

.2 

1926 

8,646 

7.6 

2.7 

1.6 

1.3 

.8 

.7 

.5 

1927 

7,330 

6.4 

2.2 

1.4 

1.1 

.5 

.7 

.5 

One-Teacher  Schools 


1924 

5,644 

17.5 

7.4 

3.5 

1.9 

3.0 

1.4 

.3 

1925 

4,349 

14.3 

6.1 

3.1 

1.9 

2.0 

.9 

.3 

1926 

3,854 

13.7 

6.2 

2.5 

1.5 

1.9 

.9 

.7 

1927 

3,058 

11.6 

5.0 

2.3 

1.2 

1.3 

.9 

,9 

Two-Teacher  Schools 


1924 

2,183 

11.5 

3.9 

2.6 

1.8 

1.6 

1.1 

1925 

1,725 

9.4 

3.2 

2.6 

1.7 

.8 

.8 

1926 

1,494 

8.6 

3.5 

1.6 

1.2 

.9 

.6 

1927 

1,228 

7.6 

3.1 

1.6 

.9 

.6 

.7 

.5 
.3 
.8 
.7 


Graded  Schools 


1924 

3,965 

6.4 

1.4 

1.8 

1.7 

.5 

.8 

.2 

1925 

3,223 

5.0 

1.0 

1.6 

1.4 

.3 

.6 

.1 

1926 

3,298 

4.8 

1.0 

1.4 

1.2 

.3 

.6 

.3 

1927 

3,044 

4.2 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

.2 

.6 

.3 

In  five  counties,  Allegany,  Baltimore,  Prince  George's,  Wicom- 
ico, and  Worcester,  fewer  than  3  per  cent  of  the  pupils  entered 


Late  Entrance  to  and  Withdrawal  From  School 
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school  after  the  first  month  because  they  were  employed  or  be- 
cause of  negligence  or  indifference  of  parents  and  pupils.  In  five 
other  counties  at  the  opposite  extreme,  Dorchester,  Carroll,  Gar- 
rett, Calvert,  and  St.  Mary's,  from  7  to  12  per  cent  of  the  white 
elementary  pupils  entered  school  after  the  first  month  for  these 
reasons.  The  only  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  to  educate  parents 
on  the  losses  suffered  by  pupils  who  enter  school  late.  See 
Table  16, 

TABLE  16 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  County  White  Elementary  School  Pupils  Entering 
School  After  the  First  Month,  Because  of  Employment,  Indifference 
or  Neglect,  for  School  Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


COUNTY 

Number  and  Per  Cent  Entering  School  After 
First  Month  for  Following  Reasons: 

Rank  in  Per  Cent  Entering  After 
First  Month  for  Following 
Reasons: 

Total 
Number 

Total 
Per  Cent 

13  Years 
or  More, 
Employed 

Negligence 

or  In- 
difference 

Under 
13  Years. 
Illegally 
Employed 

13  Years 
or  More, 
Employed 

Negligence 

or  In- 
difference 

Under 
13  Years, 
Illegally 
Employed 

County  Average  

Allegany  

4,720 

3.1 

1.6 

1.1 

.4 

149 

1.2 

.3 

.8 

.1 

1 

8 

2 

Baltimore  

257 

1.6 

.6 

1.0 

.0 

2 

0 

1 

Prince  George's  

153 

2.0 

.6 

1.1 

.3 

2 

10 

8 

Wicomico  

87 

2.1 

1.6 

.3 

.2 

6 

1 

4 

Somerset  

76 

2.8 

1.8 

.6 

.6 

0 

2 

12 

Kent  

53 

3.0 

2.2 

.6 

.2 

11 

6 

4 

Anne  Arundel  

188 

3.1 

1.0 

1.6 

.6 

4 

13 

12 

Harford  

155 

3.2 

1.7 

1.2 

.3 

7 

11 

8 

Cecil  

130 

3.4 

1.2 

2.1 

.1 

6 

17 

2 

Talbot  

76 

3.6 

2.6 

.6 

.4 

14 

6 

10 

Worcester  

109 

4.0 

2.1 

.7 

1.2 

10 

7 

10 

Montgomery  

258 

4.6 

1.7 

2.7 

.2 

7 

20 

4 

Washington  

599 

4.8 

2.6 

1.8 

.4 

14 

15 

10 

Queen  Anne's  

97 

4.9 

3.3 

.5 

1.1 

16 

2 

18 

Howard  

113 

6.1 

2.2 

2.7 

.2 

11 

20 

4 

Frederick  

487 

5.7 

3.6 

1.5 

.6 

18 

12 

14 

Caroline  

168 

6.3 

4.8 

.6 

1.0 

20 

2 

16 

Charles  

120 

6.9 

2.3 

3.2 

1.4 

13 

22 

21 

Dorchester  

241 

7.4 

3.5 

1.8 

2.1 

17 

15 

22 

Carroll  

491 

8.4 

6.8 

1.6 

1.0 

22 

13 

16 

Garrett  

446 

9.2 

6.0 

2.6 

.7 

23 

18 

15 

Calvert  

92 

9.8 

4.2 

4.5 

1.2 

19 

23 

19 

St.  Mary's  

177 

12.3 

6.4 

2.6 

4.3 

21 

19 

23 

FEWER  PUPILS  LEAVE  SCHOOL  EARLY 

Another  cause  of  abbreviated  attendance  is  early  withdrawal 
from  school.  The  school  authorities  have  no  control  (except  in 
the  case  of  some  transferals)  over  withdrawals  for  removal, 
transfer,  or  death,  but  they  can  discourage  withdrawals  for  em- 
ployment and  improve  conditions  to  reduce  withdrawals  for  pov- 
erty. There  were  500  more  withdrawals  for  removal,  transfer, 
and  death  in  1927  than  in  1926  and  the  increase  was  found  in 
Garrett,  Allegany,  Washington,  Frederick,  Baltimore,  and  Har- 
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ford  in  the  west  and  north;  in  Calvert  and  St.  Mary's  in  the 
south;  and  in  Queen  Anne's,  Dorchester,  and  Wicomico  on  the 
Eastern  Shore.  The  average  per  cent  of  withdrawals  for  removal, 
transfer,  and  death  was  10.9,  but  the  range  was  from  7.1  per  cent 
in  Charles  to  14.8  per  cent  in  Garrett. 

Withdrawals  for  causes  other  than  removal,  transfer,  and 
death  affected  on  the  average  6  per  cent  of  the  enrollment,  but 
the  range  was  from  3  per  cent  in  Talbot  to  12  per  cent  in  Garrett. 
Employment,  the  chief  cause  for  withdrawal,  is  legally  permissi- 
ble for  pupils  13  years  of  age  or  older  if  they  have  attended  school 
for  100  days  consecutively.   See  Table  17, 

TABLE  17 

Causes  of  Withdrawals  County  White  Elementary  Schools,  1927 


Number  Leaving  Per  Cent  Iieaving 


One- 

Two- 

All  Ele- 

One- 

Two- 

All  Ele- 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Graded 

mentary 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Graded 

mentary 

Causes  of  Withdrawal 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Removal,  Transfer,  Death. 

3,457 

1,821 

7,292 

12,570 

14.2 

12.1 

10.8 

10.9 

Total,  Other  Causes  

2.136 

896 

2,985 

6,017 

8.7 

5.9 

4.4 

5.9 

Employment  

1,252 

425 

1.226 

2,903 

6.1 

2.8 

1.8 

2.8 

Mental  and  Physical 

Incapacity   

328 

228 

919 

1,473 

1.3 

1.5 

1.3 

1.4 

Under  7  or  Over  16  

266 

113 

338 

717 

1.1 

.7 

.5 

.7 

Poverty    _ 

167 

83 

322 

672 

.7 

.6 

.5 

.« 

Other  Causes  

123 

49 

180 

352 

.5 

.3 

.3 

.4 

Prince  George's,  Kent,  and  Baltimore  Counties,  possibly  be- 
cause of  a  favorable  attitude  on  the  part  of  parents  and  children 
toward  the  value  of  education  and  less  financial  strain,  have  only 
1  per  cent  or  fewer  of  their  pupils  withdrawing  to  work  at  home 
or  on  the  farm.  In  a  number  of  other  counties,  Washington,  Som- 
erset, Queen  Anne's,  Caroline,  Worcester,  St.  Mary's,  and  Gar- 
rett, over  4  per  cent  of  the  pupils  withdrew  to  work.  Charles  and 
St.  Mary's  have  an  unusually  high  percentage  withdrawing  be- 
cause of  mental  or  physical  incapacity.  Dorchester,  Worcester, 
Somerset,  Wicomico,  and  Charles  have  the  highest  percentage 
withdrawing  because  of  poverty.  These  counties  evidently  need 
the  type  of  service  rendered  by  social  service  organizations  which 
are  found  in  the  cities  and  more  progressive  counties.  See 
Table  18. 

There  was  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils 
absent  40  days  or  more  in  white  elementary  schools — from  17,063 
in  1926  to  13,937  in  1927.  Sickness  continues  to  be  the  chief 
cause  of  long  absence — one-half  of  the  pupils  being  out  40  days 
or  more  because  of  it.  Poverty,  indifference,  neglect,  and  illegal 
employment  account  for  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  long  ab- 
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TABLE  18 


Withdrawals  by  Cause  from  Maryland  County  White  Elementary  Schools 

for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1927 


COUNTY 

Withdrawals 
for  Removal, 
Transfer  or 
Death 

Withdrawals  for  Following  Causes: 

Total 
Number 

Total 
r  er  i./eni 

Per  Cent  Withdrawing  for 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Employ- 
ment 

Mental 

and 
Physical 
Incapacity 

Over  or 
Under 
Com- 
pulsory 
Attendance 
Age 

Poverty 

Other 
Causes 

Total  and  Average  

12,570 

10.9 

6,017 

5.9 

o  o 

1.4 

.7 

.0 

.4 

Talbot...  

214 

10.1 

56 

2.9 

2.2 

.5 

.1 

.1 

Baltimore   

1,608 

10.1 

443 

3  1 

1.0 

1 . 1 

.5 

.4 

.1 

Prince  George's  

900 

12. 1 

237 

3^6 

O 

.0 

1  .0 

.  / 

A 

.3 

Kent.--  

198 

11.3 

60 

3.8 

1.0 

1.3 

.7 

.6 

.2 

Anne  Arundel  

9.2 

238 

4.3 

2.0 

1.1 

•  fl 

.4 

.2 

Cecil  

441 

11.6 

151 

4.5 

2.1 

.9 

.8 

.3 

.4 

Harford  

689 

14.3 

199 

4.8 

2.7 

1.3 

.5 

.1 

.2 

Montgomery  

613 

11.0 

261 

5.3 

1.6 

2.5 

.8 

.2 

.2 

Queen  Anne's  

246 

12.3 

99 

5.7 

4.6 

.5 

.3 

.3 

Allegany  

1,322 

11.0 

612 

5.7 

2.7 

1.4 

.5 

.7 

.4 

Calvert  

77 

8.3 

49 

5.7 

3.5 

1.7 

.5 

Carroll  

595 

10.2 

303 

5.7 

3.2 

1.0 

.9 

.3 

.3 

Howard  

308 

13.9 

116 

6.1 

2.5 

1.2 

1.1 

.6 

.7 

Frederick  

912 

10.6 

501 

6.5 

3.4 

1.7 

.7 

.fl 

.1 

Caroline  

247 

9.3 

163 

6.8 

4.7 

.9 

.7 

.1 

.4 

Wicomico  

465 

11.3 

250 

6.8 

2.8 

2.0 

.5 

1.1 

.4 

Washington  

1,512 

12.2 

765 

7.0 

4.1 

1.2 

.8 

.5 

.4 

Dorchester  

274 

8.5 

259 

8.8 

3.6 

1.4 

.8 

2.4 

.6 

Somerset  

173 

6.4 

221 

8.8 

4.4 

1.5 

.6 

1.4 

.0 

Charles  

124 

7.1 

151 

9.4 

3.5 

3.4 

.6 

1.0 

.0 

Worcester  

230 

8.5 

250 

10.1 

4.9 

2.3 

.5 

2.2 

.2 

St.  Mary's  

143 

9.9 

144 

11.1 

5.1 

2.8 

1.4 

.8 

1.0 

Garrett  

714 

14.8 

489 

11.9 

7.0 

1.4 

2.0 

.5 

1.0 

TABLE  19 

Causes  of  Long  Absence,  Per  Cent  of  Pupils  Absent  40  Days  or  More, 

1926-27 


All  White  Ele- 

One- 

Two- 

Graded 

mentary  Schools 

Cause  of  Absence 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

1927 

1926 

Death,  Sickness,  Physical  and 

Mental  Defects.  _  

8.6 

7.7 

5.5 

6.5 

8.4 

Poverty,  Indifference,  Neglect  

6.4 

5.0 

3.5 

4.4 

5.3 

Illegally  Employed..   

2.2 

1.4 

.4 

.9 

1.4 

Bad  Weather  and  Roads             .  _ 

1.6 

1.1 

.2 

.7 

1.1 

Other  Causes  __   

1.3 

.5 

.2 

.5 

.6 

Total  

20.1 

15.7 

9.8 

13.0 

16.8 

Number  Absent  40  Days  or  More. 

4,899 

2,382 

6,656 

13,937 

17,063 

30 
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sences.  As  in  all  other  tables,  conditions  are  best  in  the  graded 
schools  and  worst  in  the  one-teacher  schools.   See  Table  19, 

In  order  to  have  an  index  of  attendance  which  takes  into  con- 
sideration not  only  attendance  while  white  elementary  school 
pupils  belong  to  the  school,  but  also  improvement  in  reducing  late 
entrance  due  to  employment,  negligence,  and  indifference,  and 
withdrawal  due  to  causes  other  than  removal,  transfer,  and  death, 
the  counties  have  been  ranked  on  these  three  items,  giving  equal 
weight  to  the  rank  in  each  of  the  three.  On  this  basis  Allegany 
ranks  first;  Prince  George's,  second;  Baltimore,  third;  Talbot, 
Kent,  Wicomico,  Anne  Arundel,  Somerset,  Cecil,  and  Harford  fol- 
lowing in  the  order  named.   See  Table  20. 

TABLE  20 


An  Index  of  School  Attendance  in  County  White  Elementary  Schools 


COUNTY 

Per  Cent  of 

Rank  in  Per  Cent  of 

Attend- 
ance 

Late  En- 
trants* 

With- 
drawals! 

Attend- 
ance 

Late  En- 
trants* 

With- 
drawals t 

County  Average 

88. 

7 

3. 

1 

5. 

9 

Allegany.    

92. 

6 

1. 

2 

5. 

7 

1 

1 

9 

Prince  George's   

90. 

2 

2. 

0 

3. 

6 

6 

3 

3 

Baltimore  

88. 

6 

1. 

6 

3. 

1 

9 

2 

2 

Talbot  

90 

5 

3. 

6 

2. 

9 

3 

10 

1 

Kent  

89 

0 

3 

0 

3. 

8 

8 

6 

4 

Wicomico. _  __   

90 

8 

2 

1 

6 

8 

2 

4 

15 

Anne  Arundel    .  _  _ 

88 

1 

3 

1 

4 

3 

10 

7 

5 

Somerset  __ 

90 

4 

2 

8 

8 

8 

4 

5 

18 

Cecil             _    _    __  _ 

88 

0 

3 

4 

4 

5 

12 

9 

6 

Harford  _ 

87 

7 

3 

2 

4 

8 

14 

8 

7 

Montgomery 

87 

9 

4 

6 

5 

3 

13 

12 

8 

Caroline   .  

90 

3 

6 

3 

6 

8 

5 

17 

15 

Washington .  _ 

89 

5 

4 

8 

7 

0 

7 

13 

17 

Queen  Anne's   

86 

5 

4 

9 

5 

7 

18 

14 

9 

Worcester  

88 

1 

4 

0 

10 

1 

10 

11 

21 

Frederick   

87 

.6 

5 

.7 

6 

.5 

15 

16 

14 

Howard  .  _ 

86 

.3 

5 

.1 

6 

.1 

19 

15 

13 

Carroll  __  _ 

85 

.8 

8 

.4 

5 

.7 

20 

20 

9 

Calvert   _   

81 

.8 

9 

.8 

5 

.7 

22 

22 

9 

Dorchester    . 

87 

.5 

7 

.4 

8 

.8 

16 

19 

18 

Charles           _    _  _  _  _ 

83 

.0 
.7 

6 

.9 

9 

.4 

21 

18 

20 

Garrett-  .  _ 

86 

9 

.2 

11 

.9 

17 

21 

23 

St.  Mary's.  __    .. 

81 

.0 

12 

.3 

11 

.1 

23 

23 

22 

*  For  employment,  negligence  and  indifference.  The  county  having  the  smallest  number  of  late  entrants  is  ranked 


t  For  causes  other  than  removal,  transfer  and  death.  The  county  having  the  smallest  number  of  withdrawals  is 
ranked  first. 


IN  WHICH  GRADES  ARE  COUNTY  PUPILS  FOUND? 

In  Maryland  counties,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  first 
grade  has  a  much  larger  enrollment  than  any  other  grade — 18,070 
boys  and  girls.  Grades  2,  3  and  4  have  approximately  the  same 
enrollment,  between  14,000  and  14,700.  Thereafter  there  is  a 
decrease  in  each  succeeding  grade,  until  3,067  are  found  in  fourth 
year  high  school.   See  Chart  2.   In  every  grade  except  the  third 
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and  fifth  for  boys  and  in  the  third  through  the  sixth  for  girls 
there  is  an  increase  in  enrollment  in  1927  over  1926,  owing  to  the 
increase  in  school  population  and  the  greater  holding  power  of  the 
seventh  and  high  school  grades. 

In  the  chart  the  excess  of  boys  over  girls  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  each  black  bar,  representing  the  number  of  boys,  is 
longer  for  grades  1  to  6  than  the  corresponding  white  bar,  repre- 
senting the  number  of  girls.  From  grade  7  through  the  last  year 
of  high  school,  the  girls  exceed  the  boys  in  increasing  proportion 
in  each  grade.  Boys  drop  out  of  school  in  larger  numbers  than 
do  the  girls.  See  Chart  2. 

The  enrollment  in  each  grade  in  one-teacher,  two-teacher,  and 
graded  schools  is  given  in  Table  21.  The  holding  power  of  the 
one-teacher,  two-teacher,  and  graded  schools  is  contrasted  in  the 
last  three  columns,  which  show  the  per  cent  relation  of  the  num- 
ber in  each  grade  to  the  average  number  enrolled  in  grades  2  to  4, 
inclusive.  Assuming  that  the  number  entering  school  each  year 
is  the  same  as  the  average  number  enrolled  in  grades  2  to  4,  the 
one-teacher  schools  have  held  81  per  cent  of  their  pupils  to  grade 
6,  the  two-teacher  schools  88  per  cent,  and  the  graded  schools  98 
per  cent.  The  contrast  in  the  seventh  grade  is  even  greater,  62 
per  cent  remaining  in  one-teacher  schools,  75  per  cent  in  two- 
teacher  schools,  and  89  per  cent  in  the  larger  schools.  In  Carroll 
County  only  six  grades  are  offered  in  the  one-teacher  schools,  pu- 
pils being  required  to  attend  larger  and  consolidated  schools  for 
the  seventh  grade  work.  See  Table  21, 


TABLE  21 

Number  and  Per  Gent  of  Pupils  Enrolled*  in  Each  Grade  of  Maryland  County 
White  Elementary  Schools  (by  Types),  Year  Ending  June  30,  1927 


*Number  in  Each  Grade 

Per  Cent  of  Average  for 
Grades  2-4  in  Each  Grade 

GRADE 

One- 
Teacher 
Schools 

Two- 
Teacher 
Schools 

Graded 
Schools 

One- 
Teacher 
Schools 

Two- 
Teacher 
Schools 

Graded 
Schools 

Kindergarten            _  .  _ 

313 

4 

1  

4,570 

2,715 
2,123 

10,785 

134 

130 

121 

2  

3,346 

9,082 
8,745 

98 

102 

102 

3  

3,322 

1,991 

97 

96 

98 

4  

3,570 
3,198 

2,137 

8,980 
8,796 
8,729 
7,930 

105 

102 

101 

5  

1,917 

94 

92 

98 

6  

2,778 
2,105 

1,840 

81 

88 

98 

7  

1,568 

62 

75 

89 

8   

135 

161 

1,978 

4 

8 

22 

Total  

23,024 

14,452 

65,338 

•  Exclusive  of  pupils  who  withdrew  for  removal,  transfer  or  death. 


The  white  enrollment  by  grade  in  each  county  is  given  in 
Table  22, 


White  Enrollment  Distributed  by  Grade 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  GRADUATE  700  MORE  PUPILS 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  white  ele- 
mentary school  graduates  since  1923.  In  1927  there  were  4,290 
boys  and  5,059  girls.  There  were  700  more  graduates  in  1927 
than  in  1926.  From  1923-1927  the  number  of  elementary  school 
boy  graduates  has  increased  by  one-third  and  of  girl  graduates 
by  slightly  over  one-fifth.   See  Table  23. 


TABLE  23 

White  County  Elementary  School  Graduates 


Number  Per  Cent 


Year                  Boys  Girls  Total  Boys  Girls  Total 

1923                   3,200  4,136  7,336  6.1  8.5  7.2 

1924                   3,360  4,210  7,570  6.4  8.7  7.5 

1925                   3,705  4,549  8,254  7.0  9.4  8.1 

1926                   4,054  4,599  8,653  7.7  9.4  8.5 

1927  *4,270  *5,036  *9,306  *8.0  *10.2  *9.1 


*  Excludes  20  boys  and  23  girls,  43  total,  promoted  from  grade  7  in  Bethesda  Junior  High  School.  Were  they 
included,  the  percentage  for  boys  would  be  8.1. 

The  proportion  of  the  white  graduates  in  the  total  elementary 
school  enrollment,  exclusive  of  kindergartens,  is  highest  in  Tal- 
bot, Garrett,  Kent,  Cecil,  Montgomery,  Prince  George's,  and  Bal- 
timore Counties.  The  three  counties  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
Allegany,  Washington,  and  Anne  Arundel  rank  so  because  they 
have  eight  grades  in  the  elementary  school  course,  whereas  the 
remainder  of  the  counties  have  seven  grades.  If  standards  of 
work  accomplishd  are  maintained,  the  county  which  brings  a 
larger  proportion  of  pupils  to  completion  of  the  elementary  school 
course  is  doing  more  for  its  pupils  than  one  which  does  not  carry 
its  pupils  so  far  along  in  their  work.  From  1926  to  1927  Talbot, 
Garrett,  Cecil,  Prince  George's,  Baltimore,  Carroll,  Calvert,  Wi- 
comico, Worcester,  St.  Mary's,  Washington,  and  Anne  Arundel 
increased  the  number  and  proportion  of  both  boy  and  girl  gradu- 
ates. Increases  were  found  for  number  and  proportion  of  girl 
graduates  in  Montgomery,  Frederick,  Charles,  Harford,  Caroline, 
Dorchester,  and  Howard,  and  for  boy  graduates  in  Allegany.  See 
Chart  3. 

The  distribution  of  white  elementary  school  graduates  in  one- 
teacher,  two-teacher  and  graded  schools  indicates  a  decrease  from 
1926  to  1927  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  graduates  from 
one-teacher  schools,  but  increases  for  two-teacher  and  graded 
schools.  See  Table  2U. 
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CHART  3 


PEE  CENT  OF  GEADUATES 
m  TOTAL  COUNTY  WHITS  ELEMENTABY  SCHOOL  ENBOLLMENT,  1927 


Total  aad 
Co.  Average 

T&ltot 

Garrett 
Kent 

Cecil 

Pr.  George's 
Baltimore 
Uontgomery 
Carroll 

Calvert 
Wicomico 

Somerset 

Frederick 

Charles 

Q;ueea  Anne's 

Harford 

Caroline 

Worcester 

Dorchester 

Howard 

St.  Mary's 

Allegany* 

Washington* 

An.  Arundel* 


Numher 
Boys  Girls 

^4271 


115 
223 

80 
151 
315 
707 
*217 
240 

35 
178 
115 
299 

65 

68 
155 

86 

109 
115 
74 
45 

350 

338 
193 


MM  Per  Cent  Boys     CZ^^Per  Cent  Girls 


119 
265 

94 
213 
358 
733 
^254 
279 

48 
177 
125 


ia.7  '///7^^^^^777777777^^//////////A 


12,1  y//////////////////////////////A 


12.6  y/////77777777^^7/////////////////x 


n  .4  Y//^^77777777777777777z/////A 


10.7  V////^^^777^//////////A 


n  .1  ////////////////////////////A 


n.i  ///////////////////////////7A 


^Ti^7777777777777777777/////////7A 


q.Q  ^////////////////////77y 


10.4.  ^////^^^7^Z^/////////A 


y//////////A 


81  no.fl  '//////////////////////// //777^ 
89  ^^^'WW^^^TTTTTTTTTTX 
212  ^^^W^I9!^^^^^//////////A 
127  \  ^^^^^^^^^77////////////A 
108  \  ^^^^//^^^7Z^7^^////A 
139  ^^^^^!^^I^^^////////X 
79  I   8.9  '////////////////^/////A 


60  I  m.n 


460  I  ft,>^ 


429  rflTn 


191  ITTT 


*  The  county  has  t  i^ht  grades  in  the  elementary  school  course. 
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TABLE  24 


Number  of  County  White  Elementary  School  Graduates  in  1927 

by  Types  of  Schools 


Number  of  White  Elementary  School 

Per  Cent  of  White  Elementary  School 

Graduates  in  1927 

Graduates  in  1927 

One- 

Two- 

One- 

Two- 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Graded 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Graded 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

692 



894 

616 

679 

*2,963 

*3,462 

5 

7 

8 

2 

8 

.2 

9 

8 

*8 

8 

*10.9 

21 

21 

5 

7 

89 

91 

10 

3 

13 

0 

4 

.6 

7 

1 

13 

5 

13.7 

124 

155 

36 

39 

63 

71 

9 

9 

13 

8 

9 

4 

11 

6 

11 

6 

14.9 

20 

27 

14 

18 

46 

49 

10 

4 

13 

2 

9 

9 

14 

2 

10 

0 

11.1 

50 

74 

41 

36 

60 

103 

7 

5 

13 

6 

13 

2 

13 

2 

7 

4 

13.7 

24 

24 

46 

61 

245 

273 

5 

5 

6 

8 

11 

5 

17 

6 

9 

5 

11.2 

44 

53 

79 

77 

584 

603 

7 

3 

9 

4 

8 

5 

9 

3 

9 

7 

11.2 

33 

44 

49 

62 

*135 

*148 

7 

8 

11 

9 

9 

1 

11 

7 

*9 

1 

*10.7 

24 

21 

42 

38 

174 

220 

2 

1 

2 

1 

13 

2 

14 

2 

13 

3 

17.8 

25 

29 

6 

8 

4 

11 

8 

7 

10 

0 

10 

0 

14 

3 

5 

1 

13.4 

39 

44 

20 

21 

119 

112 

6 

4 

7 

9 

11 

4 

10 

7 

10 

9 

10.8 

20 

26 

18 

23 

77 

76 

7 

9 

11 

8 

6 

5 

8 

4 

9 

9 

10. fl 

68 

92 

59 

87 

172 

226 

6 

2 

9 

0 

7 

9 

11 

8 

8 

2 

11.5 

24 

35 

14 

17 

27 

29 

6 

2 

10 

2 

5 

9 

9 

1 

11 

4 

13.1 

20 

22 

13 

18 

35 

49 

6 

0 

8 

8 

7 

.9 

11 

9 

8 

4 

11.3 

32 

50 

39 

39 

84 

123 

4 

9 

8 

3 

8 

0 

9 

0 

8 

6 

12.4 

14 

13 

8 

7 

64 

107 

4 

4 

4 

7 

5 

2 

5 

3 

8 

1 

14.3 

11 

18 

5 

3 

93 

87 

2 

9 

6 

1 

5 

.2 

4 

2 

11 

0 

11.1 

13 

35 

20 

17 

82 

87 

3 

2 

8 

4 

8 

9 

9 

6 

9 

1 

10.5 

24 

26 

15 

12 

35 

41 

6 

9 

9 

0 

8 

4 

7 

8 

6 

9 

9.3 

21 

30 

22 

30 

4 

9 

8 

6 

8 

3 

11 

9 

9 

19 

6 

3 

335 

428 

1 

8 

4 

3 

1 

.4 

7 

7 

4 

9.6 

26 

36 

28 

35 

284 

358 

2 

7 

4 

0 

5 

.3 

6 

5 

7.0 

9.1 

6 

31 

21 

156 

170 

2 

0 

8 

.6 

6 

8 

7.0 

8.0 

COUNTY 


Total  and  Average 

Talbot  

Garrett  

Kent  

Cecil—-  

Prince  George's  

Baltimore  

Montgomery  

Carroll  

Calvert   

Wicomico  

Somerset  

Frederick  

Charles  

Queen  Anne's  

Harford  

Caroline   

Worcester  

Dorchester  

Howard  

St.  Mary's  

Allegany  

Washington  

Anne  Arundel  


*  Excludes  20  boys  and  23  girls  promoted  from  seventh  grade  in  Bethesda  Junior  High  School.  Were  they  included, 
the  percentage  would  be  9.7  for  boys  and  11.5  for  girls  in  Montgomery,  and  in  total  graded  schools,  8.9  for  boys  and 
11.0  for  girls. 


NEARLY  440  FEWER  BOYS  FAIL  IN  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Despite  an  increase  in  school  population  in  1927  over  1926,  the 
number  of  white  elementary  pupils  whom  teachers  considered  to 
have  done  unsatisfactory  work  in  their  respective  grades  de- 
creased. The  boys  benefited  most  by  the  decrease,  but  since  there 
were  9,954  boys  who  failed  as  against  6,134  girls,  there  is  greater 
need  for  improvement  among  boys  than  among  girls.  The  steady 
downward  trend  of  elementary  school  failures  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  percentage  for  boys  has  decreased  from  25.6  in  1923 
to  18.7  in  1927,  while  for  girls  it  has  been  reduced  from  17.5  per 
cent  to  12.4  per  cent.   See  Table  25. 

Baltimore,  Allegany,  and  Kent  Counties  rank  highest  in  the 
State  in  having  the  smallest  proportion  of  failures.  Baltimore 
County  has  the  smallest  difference  between  the  per  cent  of  boys 
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TABLE  25 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Non-Promotions  in  County  White  Elementary 

Schools 


Number 


Year  Boys  Girls 

1923   13,435  8,586 

1924   11,999  7,193 

1925   10,073  6,330 

1926   10,392  0,140 

1927   9,954  0,134 


Per  Cent 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

22,021 

25.0 

17.5 

21.7 

19,192 

22.7 

14.8 

18.9 

17,009 

20.2 

13.0 

16.8 

10,532 

19.7 

12.5 

16.3 

16,088 

18.7 

12.4 

15.6 

and  girls  not  promoted,  10.7  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  8.3  per  cent 
of  the  girls.  Counties  lowest  on  the  list  have  non-promotions  for 
nearly  a  third  of  the  boys  and  for  a  fifth  of  the  girls  in  their  white 
elementary  schools.  The  county  with  the  largest  percentage  of 
failures  for  boys  has  three  times  as  many  as  the  county  with  the 
smallest  percentage,  and  for  girls,  two  and  a  half  times  as  many. 
See  Chart  A. 

The  five  counties  at  the  top  of  Chart  U,  except  for  girls  in  Kent, 
and  three  of  the  four  counties  at  the  bottom,  and  Worcester 
County  in  the  middle,  had  fewer  failures  in  1927  than  they  had  in 
1926. 

In  all  types  of  schools,  one-teacher,  two-teacher,  and  graded, 
the  per  cent  of  failures  among  boys  is  lower  in  1927  than  in  1926. 
When  1927  is  compared  with  1926  for  girls  the  percentage  of 
failures  is  lower  in  one-teacher  schools,  slightly  higher  in  two- 
teacher  schools,  and  the  same  in  graded  schools.  In  all  cases,  the 
percentage  of  failure  is  highest  in  one-teacher  schools  and  lowest 
in  graded  schools.   See  Chart  5. 

In  most  of  the  counties  the  one-teacher  schools  have  the  largest 
percentage  of  failures,  the  two-teacher  schools  slightly  less,  and 
the  graded  schools  the  smallest.  There  are,  however,  the  follow- 
ing exceptions.  In  Kent  and  Cecil  Counties  and  for  boys  in  Cal- 
vert and  Prince  George's,  the  graded  schools  have  the  highest 
percentage  of  failures  and  the  two-teacher  schools  the  lowest. 
The  one-teacher  schools  in  Talbot  and  Montgomery  Counties  and 
girls  in  one-teacher  schools  in  Prince  George's  have  the  smallest 
percentage  of  failure  of  the  three  types  of  schools  shown.  In 
Worcester  and  Garrett  Counties  and  for  boys  in  Anne  Arundel 
and  Howard,  the  two-teacher  schools  show  a  higher  percentage  of 
failure  than  the  other  types  of  schools,  while  in  Wicomico,  Somer- 
set, and  Queen  Anne's  Counties,  and  tor  girls  in  Calvert  County, 
the  two-teacher  schools  have  the  lowest  percentage  of  failures. 
See  Table  26, 
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CHART  4 


NUMBEH  AND 
County 


PER  CENT  OP  COUNTY  WHITE  ELEMENTART  PUPILS  NOT  PROMOTED 
1927 

Num"ber 

Boys    Girls     ■■■  Per  Cent  Boys   ^^Per  Cent  Girls 


Total  and 
Co.  Average 

9954 

6134 

Baltimore 

817 

571 

Allegany 

655 

427 

Kent 

110 

68 

Washington 

882 

580 

Cecil 

S32 

159 

Anne  Arundel 

514 

324 

Carroll 

510 

308 

Talbot 

191 

103 

Montgomery 

493 

280 

Pr.  George's 

672 

441 

Worcester 

269 

165 

Frederick 

849 

505 

Wicomico 

433 

240 

Queen  Anne's 

223 

109 

Garrett 

482 

301 

Calvert 

100 

81 

Somerset 

331 

219 

Harford 

554 

356 

Charles 

217 

140 

Dorchester 

422 

268 

Caroline 

385 

188 

Howard 

302 

181 

St.  Mary's 

211 

120 

ia.7 

17. a 

18  5 

112.2  /////////A 


21.5 


na.6 

h  a  r  V//////////A 


n7.fi  V/////////////A 


l*iU.4   ///////// ///////////^^ 
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CHART  5 


HOH  PBOIOTIOHS  IH  COUHTT  WHITE  BLEIEHTAHT  SCHOOLS,  1927 


Schools        Boys  Girls 


Qae  Teacher 


Per  Cent  Boys  Per  Cent  Girls 

1689     115.6  y/////^^^^^^^^^ 


Tvo  Teacher 


Graded 


1520 


5552 


918 


20.2 


Z627     I11>1  y///////////////////A 


Failures  by  Grades 

In  1927  the  number  and  per  cent  of  failures  for  boys  in  every 
grade  is  lower  than  in  1926.  For  girls  there  was  a  reduction  in 
grade  3  and  grades  6  to  8,  inclusive.  For  both  boys  and  girls 
failures  are  greatest  in  the  first  grade  and  kindergarten,  and 
lowest  in  grade  3.  Except  in  the  kindergarten  the  percentage  of 
failure  for  boys  is  from  5  to  9  per  cent  greater  than  for  girls. 
See  Chart  6, 

CHART  6 


1927  NON-PROMOTIONS  BT  GEADES 
COUNTY  WHITE  ELEMEHTABT  .SCfHOOLS 


Fuxnher 
Grade    Boys  Girls 


Per  Cent  Boys  Per  Cent  Girls 


34 

42 

1 

2491 

1787 

2 

1168 

671 

3 

965 

542 

4 

1397 

821 

5 

1194 

726 

6 

1353 

746 

7 

1154 

669 

8 

198 

130 

aa.7 


2.6.0 


15.1 


19.7 


10.4 


18.7 

\\imfmfMmk 
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Similar  data  for  each  county  are  given  in  Table  VI,  page  268. 
Almost  without  exception,  every  grade  in  every  county  shows  a 
higher  percentage  of  failure  for  boys  than  for  girls. 

In  general  failures  in  each  grade  are  highest  in  one-teacher 
schools  and  lowest  in  graded  schools.  There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions. In  grade  2  the  two-teacher  schools  have  a  higher  percent- 
age of  failure  for  boys  and  a  lower  one  for  girls  than  do  the  other 
two  types.  In  grade  3  the  two-teacher  schools  have  the  lowest 
percentage  of  failure  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  girls  in  grade  7 
of  two-teacher  schools  have  a  lower  percentage  of  failure  than 
have  the  girls  in  the  graded  schools.  See  Table  27, 


TABLE  27 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  White  Elementary  School  Boys  and  Girls  Not 
Promoted,  by  Grades,  Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

One-Teacher 

Two-Teacher 

Graded 

One-Teacher 

Two-Teacher 

Graded 

GRADE 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Kindergarten 

34 

42 

22.7 

26.8 

1  

786 

551 

430 

328 

1,275 

908 

31.6 

26.5 

30.0 

25.6 

22.5 

17.7 

2  

274 

168 

182 

90 

712 

413 

15.5 

10.7 

15.9 

9.2 

14.8 

9.6 

3  

286 

146 

125 

71 

554 

325 

15.8 

9.6 

12.1 

7.4 

12.3 

7.6 

4.  

482 

261 

241 

136 

674 

424 

25.0 

15.9 

21.3 

13.5 

14.3 

9.9 

5  

378 

194 

166 

106 

650 

426 

22.2 

13.0 

16.7 

11.5 

14.5 

9.9 

6  

345 

217 

196 

99 

812 

430 

24.7 

15.7 

21.0 

10.9 

17.9 

10.2 

7  

302 

141 

164 

79 

688 

449 

29.4 

13.1 

20.8 

10.1 

17.9 

11.0 

8  

29 

11 

16 

9 

153 

110 

43.3 

16.2 

21.0 

10.6 

16.7 

10.4 

Total 

2,882 

1,689 

1,520 

918 

5,552 

3,527 

23.7 

15.6 

20.2 

13.3 

16.5 

11.1 

Causes  of  Failure 

In  1927  the  number  of  pupils  reported  by  teachers  as  failing  for 
each  of  the  various  reasons  is  lower  than  in  1926  for  all  causes 
except  mental  incapacity,  late  entrance  other  than  100-day  pupils, 
and  "other  causes."  Unfortunate  home  conditions  and  lack  of  in- 
terest are  given  as  the  causes  of  failure  for  4  per  cent  of  the 
pupils.  Three  per  cent  of  the  white  elementary  pupils  fail  of 
promotion  bcause  of  mental  incapacity  and  4.1  per  cent  from 
irregular  attendance.    See  Table  28. 

In  Table  29  the  counties  are  arranged  in  order  of  their  rank  in 
percentage  of  failures.  Any  county  can  find  out  how  it  ranks  in 
the  percentage  of  failure  attributed  to  various  causes  by  consult- 
ing the  ranks  at  the  right  of  this  table.  For  example,  probably 
because  of  its  policy  of  discouraging  the  use  of  the  100-day  provi- 
sion by  children  who  work  at  home  or  on  farms,  Baltimore  County 
has  relatively  fewer  failures  due  to  employment  than  any  other 
county.  For  failures  due  to  entrance  late  in  the  year  and  transfer 
of  pupils,  Baltimore  County  ranks  eighth  and  ninth,  respectively, 
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TABLE  28 


Causes  of  Non-Promotion  for  Pupils  Not  Promoted  for  Year  Ending 

July  31,  1927 


White  Elementary  Schools 

Causes  of  Non-Promotion 

One- 

Two- 

Graded 

All  Elementary  Schools 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

1927 

1926 

Number 

Unfortunate  Home  Conditions  and 

Lack  of  Interest  _ 

918 

576 

2,560 

4,054 

4,146 

Mental  Incapacity       _              .  _ 

684 

436 

1,922 

3,042 

2,899 

Irregular  Attendance  Not  Due  to 

Sickness 

841 

382 

1,043 

2,266 

2,724 

Personal  Illness.  _ 

525 

326 

1,152 

2,003 

2,026 

Thirteen  Years  or  Over,  Employed  

624 

218 

742 

1,584 

1,697 

Transfer  from  Other  Schools 

214 

116 

511 

841 

860 

Late  Entrance  Other  Than  100-Day 

Pupils.     _           _        _        _  - 

299 

169 

321 

789 

737 

Other  Causes 

466 

215 

820 

1,501 

1,443 

Total  

4,571 

2,438 

*9,071 

*16,080 

16,532 

Per  Cent 

Unfortunate  Home  Conditions  and 

Lack  of  Interest  _ 

4.0 

4.0 

3.9 

3.9 

4.1 

Mental  Incapacity          _  . 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

Irregular  Attendance  Not  Due  to 

Sickness              _  _      _         _  . 

3.7 

2.6 

1.6 

2.2 

2.7 

Personal  Illness.  _ 

2.3 

2.3 

1.8 

1.9 

2.0 

Thirteen  Years  or  Over,  Employed  

2.7 

1.5 

1.1 

1.5 

1.7 

Transfer  from  Other  Schools 

.9 

.8 

.8 

.8 

.8 

Late  Entrance  Other  Than  100-Day 

Pupils  -   

1.3 

1.2 

.5 

.8 

.7 

Other  Causes  _ 

2.0 

1.5 

1.3 

1.5 

1.4 

Total  

19.9 

16.9 

13.9 

15.6 

16.3 

•  Excludes  8  pupils  not  promoted  in  seventh  grade  of  Bethesda  Junior  High  School,  Montgomery  County. 


among  the  counties.  Each  county  can  therefore  study  its  own 
situation  and  judge  of  the  possibiHty  of  applying  remedial  meas- 
ures to  the  factors  which  teachers  consider  of  greatest  importance 
in  causing  failures.   See  Table  29. 
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SPECIAL  CLASSES  HELP  RETARDED  PUPILS 

One  way  of  meeting  the  problem  of  retardation  and  failures  is 
by  organizing  special  classes  for  subnormal  pupils.  This  Baltimore 
City  has  done  for  physically  defective  and  retarded  pupils.  There 
were  66  classes  for  subnormal  pupils  admitting  1,264  pupils.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  it  was  reported  that  812  pupils,  or  76  per  cent, 
were  making  satisfactory  improvement,  some  having  been  re- 
turned to  the  regular  classes.  Several  of  the  counties  are  consid- 
ering the  advisability  of  organizing  special  classes  to  take  care  of 
the  retarded  pupils  who  cannot  work  with  a  normal  group  of 
pupils  without  detriment  to  the  rest  of  the  group  and  themselves. 
See  Table  30. 

TABLE  30 

Baltimore  City  Special  Classes  for  Semester  Ending  June  30,  1927 


KIND  OF  CLASS 


Subnormal  

Open  Air  

Crippled  

Disciplinary  

Americanization  

Deaf.  

Cardiac  

Sight  Conservation 

Total  


Classes 

Returned 
jular  Classes 

;t  Roll 

Making 
Satisfactory 
Improvement 

<^ 

o 

1-1 

Number 

Total  A( 

Number 
to  Ref 

Average 

S  g 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
Cent 

66 

1,264 

53 

1,015 

88 

*812 

*76 

15 

410 

65 

321 

88 

*349 

*97 

11 

262 

11 

200 

90 

*181 

*82 

6 

225 

59 

145 

96 

206 

92 

4 

102 

13 

81 

90 

*85 

♦97 

3 

22 

21 

95 

16 

76 

1 

21 

16 

■  81 

13 

76 

1 

12 

10 

85 

8 

80 

107 

2,318 

201 

1,809 

89 

1,670 

83 

'  Includes  those  returned  to  regular  classes. 


FIRST  GRADE  CERTIFICATED  TEACHERS  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 

THEIR  NUMBER  SINCE  1921 

From  October,  1921  to  1927,  for  a  staff  of  slightly  over  3,000 
county  white  elementary  school  teachers,  the  number  holding  first 
grade  certificates  has  increased  from  1,228  to  2,597.  First  grade 
certificates  are  given  to  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  nor- 
mal school  or  who  have  had  the  equivalent  in  education.  During 
the  period  considered  the  per  cent  of  teachers  holding  regular 
first  grade  certificates  has  grown  from  40  to  86.   See  Table  SI. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  and  per  cent  holding  third  and 
second  grade  certificates  is  just  as  significant  as  the  increase  in 
those  holding  first  grade  certificates.  The  per  cent  holding  second 
grade  certificates  has  dropped  from  37  to  10  from  October,  1921 
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TABLE  31 


Increase  in  Teachers  Holding  Regular  First  Grade  Certificates,  1921-1927 


White  Elementary  Teachers 

Total  Number 

Holding  Regular  First  Grade 

FAT  T  ntr 

w  niie  jZiienieniary 

Certificates 

Teachers 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1921 

3,040 

1,228 

40.4 

1922 

3,038 

1,351 

44.5 

1923 

3,026 

1,633 

54.0 

1924 

3,019 

1,936 

64.1 

1925 

3,058 

2,212 

72.4 

1926 

3,071 

2,414 

78.6 

1927 

3,037 

2,597 

85.5 

to  1927,  and  for  those  holding  third  grade  certificates  from  22  to 
U  per  cent  in  the  same  period.  As  vacancies  occur  in  positions 
formerly  filled  by  teachers  holding  only  the  lower  grades  of  cer- 
tificates, the  superintendents  are  filling  them  with  teachers  who 
have  received  the  required  training.  See  Chart  7. 

For  number  and  per  cent  of  elementary  teachers  holding  vari- 
our  grades  of  certificates,  see  Table  XIII,  page  275. 

The  gains  from  October,  1926  to  1927,  and  from  October,  1921 
to  1927,  made  by  the  individual  counties  in  the  employment  of 
teachers  holding  first  grade  certificates  are  shown  in  Table 32.  The 
counties  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  second  column,  per  cent 
holding  first  grade  certificates  in  1927.  In  ten  counties.  Queen 
Anne's,  Baltimore,  Kent,  Calvert,  Allegany,  Montgomery,  Prince 
George's,  Howard,  and  Caroline  from  90  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
elementary  school  teaching  staff  hold  first  grade  certificates.  Only 
six  counties  have  less  than  80  per  cent ;  St.  Mary's,  Charles,  Cecil, 
Washington,  Dorchester,  and  Frederick. 

The  greatest  gains  in  per  cent  of  trained  teachers  from  October, 
1926  to  1927,  were  made  in  Somerset,  Garrett,  St.  Mary's,  Wor- 
cester, and  Frederick,  all  of  which,  except  Frederick,  received  the 
Equalization  Fund.  The  counties  which  have  more  than  doubled 
the  per  cent  of  the  teaching  staff  holding  first  grade  certificates 
from  October,  1921  to  1927,  are  Garrett,  Worcester,  Kent,  Wi- 
comico, Howard,  Caroline,  Somerset,  Dorchester,  Prince  George's, 
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CHART  7 


TRAINING  OP  M&HYLAND  COUNTY  WHITE  ELEMENTAHY  TEACHEHS 


NUUBEB 
BEG-  PEOYI- 


%  HSGULAB 


1%  PROVISIONAL 


COT. 

Tn.AH 

SIONi 

1921 

1228 

31 

1922 

1351 

52 

1923 

1633 

32 

1924 

1936 

38 

1925 

2212 

27 

1926 

2414 

24 

1927 

2597 

21 

1921 

933 

189 

1922 

894 

175 

1929 

820 

97 

1924 

590 

l26 

1925 

517 

55 

1926 

405 

21 

1927 

287 

21 

1921 

368 

291 

1922 

365 

201 

1923 

320 

124 

1924 

229 

101 

1925 

182 

65 

1926 

161 

46 

1927 

87 

24 

PIBST  GRADE  CERTIFICATES 


SECOND  GRADE  CERTIFICATES 


E] 

3^ 

1 

20 

4 

13  i] 


12  ■ 


II  B 


THIRD  GRADE  CERTIFICATES 


Calvert,  Carroll,  and  Queen  Anne's,  all  except  Howard  being 
recipients  of  the  Equalization  Fund.  Since  Baltimore,  Allegany, 
and  Montgomery  were  then  close  to  the  goal  all  were  aiming  to 
achieve,  they  could  not  make  as  much  growth  in  this  particular  as 
could  the  counties  named  above.   See  Table  32. 

The  county  certification  score  takes  into  consideration  the 
number  of  teachers  holding  the  various  kinds  of  certificates.  They 
are  weighted  as  follows : 
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TABLE  32 


Number  and  Per  Cent  of  White  Elementary  Teachers  Holding  Regular  First 
Grade  Certificates  in  October,  1927,  Compared  With  1926  and  1921 


Number  and  Per 

Cent  of  White  Elementary  Teachers 

Holding  Regular  First  Grade  Certificates,  October 

COUNTY 

1927  Increase  Over 

1927 

1926 

1921 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Total  and  Average 

2,597 

86 

183 

8 

1,369 

46 

Queen  Anne's 

59 

100 

*3 

24 

51 

Baltimore     _  _ 

349 

100 

3 

88 

11 

Kent__  _   

55 

98 

4 

10 

35 

68 

Calvert  _____ 

28 

97 

2 

7 

12 

55 

Allpsranv 

*■  "-^o  J  

296 

95 

*1 

1 

89 

24 

Montgomery  _ 

146 

94 

1  Q 

lo 

A 

4 

zo 

Prince  George's 

179 

92 

14 

5 

123 

56 

Talbot  

48 

91 

0 

4 

14 

34 

Howard      _  _   

53 

90 

3 

5 

37 

65 

Caroline 

60 

90 

2 

8 

38 

64 

Wicomico 

91 

87 

1 

4 

67 

66 

Anne  Arundel 

134 

85 

10 

3 

58 

26 

Worcester  _ 

66 

85 

8 

12 

50 

68 

i^arrou  _ 

139 

81 

11 

10 

92 

54 

Garrett 

136 

81 

21 

16 

124 

74 

Harford      _     _  .  

101 

80 

7 

5 

55 

42 

Somerset-       _      _  _  _ 

60 

80 

10 

19 

41 

58 

Frederick    _    _  .  . 

176 

78 

24 

12 

85 

41 

Dorchester  _.  _ 

69 

74 

5 

5 

47 

56 

Washington    __  _   

222 

74 

30 

9 

149 

47 

Cecil  __  ______ 

71 

71 

9 

10 

42 

44 

Charles-  _   

33 

61 

0 

9 

23 

46 

St.  Mary's  

26 

55 

5 

13 

16 

39 

•  Decrease. 


Kind  of  Certificate  Weight 

First  grade  regular   4 

First  grade  provisional   2 

Second  grade  regular   2 

Second  grade  provisional   1 

Third  grade  regular   1 

Third  grade  provisional   0 


The  scores  for  white  elementary  schools  in  October,  1927,  range 
from  68  in  St.  Mary's  to  100  in  Queen  Anne's.   Every  county,  ex- 
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cept  the  two  highest  which  have  perfect  scores,  has  made  gains 
over  1926.  Over  one-half  of  the  counties  have  a  score  of  92  or 
above.  The  scores  for  1923,  1925,  and  1926  are  also  given,  mak- 
ing possible  a  study  of  growth  in  each  county.*   See  Chart  8. 

CHART  8 


CEBTIPICATION  SCOEE  OF  COUNTY  WHITE  ELaENTABT  SCHOOL  TEICHKBS 
OCTOBER 

Ccmnty  1925    1925    1926  1927  

Co.  Average  71.5    83.2  87.1 

Q^ieen  Anne's 
Baltimore 
£ent 
Allegany 

Calvert 
Montgomery 
Prince  George's 
Howard 
Taltot 
Caroline 
Wicomico 
Worcester 
Anne  Arundel 
Harford 
Carroll 
Frederick 
Somerset 
Garrett 
Cecil 

Dordtester 
Washington 
Charles 
St.  Mary's 


Certification  scores  for  one-teacher,  two-teacher,  and  graded 
schools,  indicate  steady  growth,  especially  the  one-teacher  schools. 
Since  1923  the  score  in  one-teacher  schools  has  grown  30  points, 
from  53  to  83.  In  two-teacher  schools  the  gain  has  been  19  points 
and  in  graded  schools,  because  the  opportunity  for  improvement 
was  not  as  great,  the  growth  was  11  points.    Charles,  Washing- 

*  For  number  and  per  cent  of  teachers  in  each  county  holding  various  grades  of  certifi- 
cates, see  Table  XIII,  page  275. 
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ton,  and  Carroll  had  lower  scores  in  two-teacher  schools  in  1927 
than  in  1926.  Dorchester,  Talbot,  and  Anne  Arundel  had  lower 
scores  in  graded  schools  in  1927  than  in  1926.*   See  Table  33. 

NINE  HUNDRED  COUNTY  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  ATTENDANTS  IN  1927 

Of  white  elementary  teachers  in  service  in  October,  1927,  901, 
or  30  per  cent,  attended  summer  school  in  1927.  Johns  Hopkins 
University  was  chosen  by  284  and  the  University  of  Maryland  by 
245  teachers.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  teachers,  77  selected  Tow- 
son  Normal  School;  61,  Frostburg;  49,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia; 44,  the  University  of  Virginia;  30,  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware ;  and  the  others,  various  institutions.  Allegany  County  had 
the  largest  number  and  per  cent  in  summer  school,  49  per  cent. 
Somerset  followed  next,  with  36  per  cent ;  Cecil,  with  33  per  cent ; 
Wicomico  and  Washington,  with  32 ;  Prince  George's  with  31 ;  and 
Frederick  and  St.  Mary's,  with  30  per  cent.  See  Tables  109  and 
110,  pages  176  and  177. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 

As  compared  with  previous  years  there  was  little  change  in 
length  of  experience  in  October,  1927,  in  the  counties  as  a  whole. 
The  median  years  of  experience  of  white  elementary  teachers  was 
5.4  years.  In  October,  1926,  it  was  5.6  years.  In  one-teacher 
schools  the  median  was  3.2  years;  in  two-teacher  schools,  5.7 
years;  and  in  larger  schools,  7  years.  Teachers  of  experience 
gravitate  toward  the  larger  schools.   See  Table  111,  page  179. 

The  counties  may  see  the  proportion  of  their  white  elementary 
teaching  staff  in  the  various  experience  groupings  in  Chart  9, 
which  indicates  the  per  cent  having  had  less  than  3  years'  expe- 
rience, from  3  to  15  years',  from  16  to  23  years',  and  24  or  more 
years'.  These  groupings  have  changed  hardly  at  all  since  last 
year  for  the  counties  as  a  whole,  but  in  individual  counties  there 
has  been  considerable  change.  In  the  average  county,  one-third 
of  the  teachers  employed  in  October,  1927,  had  had  less  than 
three  years'  experience.  Five  counties,  with  a  large  turnover, 
had  45  or  more  per  cent  of  their  staffs  either  with  no  experience 
or  with  one  and  two  years  of  experience.  They  were  Howard 
(54%),  Garrett  (53%),  Calvert  and  Caroline  (48%),  and  St. 
Mary's  (45%).  On  the  other  hand,  six  counties  had  relatively 
few  in  this  experience  group — Wicomico  (20%),  Allegany 
(22%),  Kent  (23%),  Prince  George's,  Queen  Anne's,  and  Talbot 
(24%).  See  left  stippled  section  of  Chart  9,  In  1927  Calvert, 
Cecil,  St.  Mary's,  and  Talbot  had  a  considerably  larger  propor- 


*  For  number  and  per  cent  of  teachers  in  schools  having  one  teacher  and  two  teachers,  see 
Tables  XIV  and  XV,  pages  276  and  277. 
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CHART  9 


PER  CENT  OP  COUNTY  WHITE  ELBMENTABY  TEACHEfiS  IN  SEBVICE 

OCTOBEB  1927 
HAVING  HAD  TIIE  FOLLOWING  YEARS  OP  EXPERIENCE 


COUNTY 

Total  and 
Co.'  Average 

ll/iAij 

NUMBER 
TEACHERS 
3036  1' 

Alleganjr 

311  1: 

Anne  Arundel 

158  1: 

Baltimore 

350  1: 

Calvert 

29  I; 

Caroline 

67  |:. 

Carroll 

171  I- 

Cecil 

100  \': 

Charles 

54  !•: 

Dorchester 

93  •. 

Frederick 

225  |: 

Garrett 

.  -  IT" 

169  |V 

Harford 

126  |/ 

Howard 

en  IT 

59  j;- 

Kent 

56  H 

Montgomery 

156  1; 

Pr.  George's 

196  |,\ 

Queen  Anne*s 

59  I.'- 

St.  Mary's 

47  1;. 

Somerset 

75  1;. 

Talbot 

53  It- 

Washington 

301  I-': 

Wicomico 

105  !•• 

Worcester 

78  [\ 

0-2 
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tion,  and  Charles,  Frederick,  Queen  Anne's,  and  Worcester  a 
smaller  proportion  with  less  than  three  years'  experience  than  in 
1926. 

In  the  average  county,  nearly  one-half  of  the  teaching  staff  has 
had  from  3  to  15  years  of  experience.  In  Calvert,  Carroll,  How- 
ard, and  St.  Mary's  only  from  31  to  38  per  cent  are  in  this  group, 
while  in  Prince  George's  there  is  an  unusuallj^  high  percentage 
(69%)  with  from  3  to  15  years'  experience. 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  average  county  has 
over  15  years'  experience.  In  three  counties  very  few  older  teach- 
ers are  employed,  only  7  per  cent  in  Caroline,  Garrett,  and  Prince 
George's,  and  13  per  cent  in  Harford  and  Montgomery.  At  the 
opposite  extreme,  Talbot  and  Somerset  have  over  one-third  of 
their  staffs  with  over  15  years  of  experience. 
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Inexperienced  Teachers 

One-eighth  of  the  county  white  elementary  teachers  employed 
in  October,  1927,  were  starting  in  as  beginning  teachers.  Of  the 
380  beginners,  340  were  inexperienced  1927  graduates  of  the 
State  normal  schools.  The  counties  vary  greatly  in  the  number 
and  proportion  of  inexperienced  teachers  which  they  must  em- 
ploy. Wicomico  and  Queen  Anne's  have  only  5  and  4  beginners, 
respectively,  on  their  staffs.  Other  counties  with  a  large  staff 
or  with  a  big  turnover  must  have  many  more.  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, and  Frederick  added  from  43  to  23  inexperienced  teachers 
this  year,  and  Carroll  and  Garrett  added  32  and  45,  respectively, 
having  both  large  staffs  and  a  large  per  cent  of  inexperienced 
teachers.  Naturally  a  county  which  is  rapidly  improving  the  cer- 
tification of  its  teaching  staff  must  make  many  changes  in  re- 
placing teachers  holding  provisional  certificates  with  those  hold- 
ing first  grade  certificates.  Six  counties — Calvert,  Garrett,  St. 
Mary's,  Caroline,  Howard,  and  Carroll — changed  from  28  to  19 
per  cent  of  their  staffs  for  inexperienced  teachers.  If  these  coun- 
ties can  increase  the  number  of  normal  school  entrants  from  their 
counties  who  return  later  for  employment,  their  high  percentage 
of  inexperienced  teachers  should  eventually  be  reduced.  See 

TABLE  34 


Number  and  Per  Cent  of  White  Teachers  in  Maryland  Counties  Having 
Their  First  Year  of  Teaching  Experience,  October,  1927 


One-Teacher  Schools 

Two-Teacher  Schools 

Graded  Schools 

Per 

Per 

Per 

County  No. 

Cent 

County  No. 

Cent 

County  No. 

Cent 

Total  and  Average  . . 

203 

24.3 

Prince  George's  

1 

3.4 

Wicomico  

4 

10.8 

Anne  Arundel..-  ... 

2 

14.3 

Dorcnester  

5 

14.7 

Queen  Anne's.  

4 

16.0 

Charles   

4 

17.4 

Washington  

14 

20.9 

Baltimore- L  

7 

21.2 

Howard   

5 

21.7 

Carroll  

16 

22.5 

Cecil-.-   

10 

23.3 

Harford.  

10 

23.8 

Frederick  

16 

24.6 

Somerset  

5 

26.3 

Montgomery  

7 

28.0 

St.  Mary's   

9 

29.0 

Kent-   

6 

30.0 

Garrett.-  

38 

31.4 

Calvert  

6 

31.6 

Caroline   -- 

6 

31.6 

Worcester  

9 

32.1 

Allegany  

14 

40.0 

Talbot  -  

5 

41.7 

Total  and  Average  .    47  10.6 


Allegany   0  0 

Anne  Arundel   0  0 

Kent    0  0 

Queen  Anne's   0  0 

Talbot   0  0 

Worcester   0  0 

Frederick   1  2.2 

Cecil  -   1  5.6 

Dorchester-.   1  7.1 

Montgomery   3  8.3 

Wicomico   1  8.3 

Carroll..   2  11.1 

Washington   4  11.8 

Charles.   1  12.5 

Prince  George's   3  12.5 

Somerset   2  14.3 

Garrett    3  15.0 

Calvert   1  16.7 

Harford   5  16.7 

Baltimore   10  20.8 

Howard    3  25.0 

St.  Marys   3  25.0 

Caroline-   3  37.5 


Total  and  Average--  130  7.4 


Queen  Anne's  -   0  0 

St.  Mary's    0  0 

Somerset   0  0 

Wicomico   0  0 

Worcester    0  0 

Allegany   2  .8 

Kent—.   1  4.2 

Dorchester    2  4.4 

Frederick   6  5.2 

Harford    3  6.6 

Prince  George's   9  8.3 

Anne  Arundel  —  9  7.1 

Montgomery   9  9.5 

Baltimore   28  9.7 

Washington   20  10.0 

Cecil   4  10.3 

Talbot    4  11.4 

Charles    3  13.0 

Garrett   4  14.3 

Carroll   14  17.1 

Caroline   8  20.0 

Howard   6  20.8 

Calvert   1  25.0 
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HUMBEH  MD  PER  CEHT  OP  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 
IN  MARYLAND  COUNTIES 
IN  FIRST  YEAR  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 
OCTOBER  1926  AND  OCTOBER  1927 


Ifuni"ber 
1926  1927 


5o**iverage  390 

Wicomico  9 

Allegany  24 
Pr.  George's  15 

^ueen  Anne's  7 
An.  Arundel 
Dorchester 
Somerset 
Frederick 
Worcester 
Montgomery 
Baltimore 
Kent 

Washington 
Harford 


Charles 

Cecil 

Talbot 

Carroll 

Hovard 

Caroline 

St.  Mary's 

Garrett 

Calvert 


13 
11 
7 
32 

2 
17 
42 
4 
42 
19 
17 
10 
4 
34 
11 
12 

11 
41 

6 


380 


Per  Cent 
1926  1927 


Chart  10.  Also  see  pages  227  to  229  for  enrollment  at  the  normal 
schools  from  various  counties. 

Of  the  380  inexperienced  teachers  employed,  203  are  in  one- 
teacher  schools,  47  in  two-teacher  schools,  and  130  in  larger 
schools.  Every  county  had  vacancies  to  be  filled  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools.  Six  counties  did  not  need  to  place  inexperienced 
teachers  in  two-teacher  schools,  and  five  did  not  need  to  place 
them  in  the  larger  schools,  since  teachers  formerly  in  the  one- 
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teacher  schools  were  doubtless  shifted  to  vacant  positions  in  the 
larger  schools.  See  Table  SU.  For  placement  of  normal  school 
graduates  see  Table        page  225. 

Expierienced  Teachers  New  to  the  County 

Not  only  do  the  supervisors  have  the  problem  of  making  these 
inexperienced  teachers,  most  of  whom  are  graduates  of  our  Mary- 
land normal  schools,  a  part  of  the  county  group,  but  there  are 
other  newcomers  to  the  counties  each  year.  Experienced  teachers 

TABLE  35 


Number  and  Per  Cent  of  White  Elementary  Teachers  *New  to  Counties  in 
Which  They  Taught  in  1924,  1925  and  1926 


1924 

1925 

1926 

COUNTYt 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

*New  to 

of 

*New  to 

of 

*New  to 

of 

Counties 

Turnover 

Counties 

Turnover 

Counties 

Turnover 

Total  

624 

20.7 

651 

21.3 

574 

18.7 

Wicomico        _  _ 

8 

7.4 

11 

10.2 

16 

14.7 

Cecil  

12 

12.1 

12 

11.9 

14 

13.9 

Talbot  

11 

19.3 

5 

8.9 

6 

10.9 

Allegany 

40 

13.1 

37 

12.3 

47 

14.9 

Worcester  _ 

16 

19.8 

13 

15.9 

2 

2.5 

Baltimore    _  _ 

52 

16.2 

76 

21.7 

47 

13.5 

Kent  

11 

18.6 

10 

17.2 

8 

13.8 

Washington  __  _  _ 
Queen  Anne's. 

43 

15.2 

49 

17.1 

49 

16.6 

15 

23.4 

5 

8.1 

11 

17.7 

Dorchester  _ 

15 

15.8 

25 

26.9 

12 

12.9 

Somerset 

15 

18.1 

13 

15.9 

16 

19.5 

Frederick 

56 

24.0 

47 

20.1 

42 

18.1 

Anne  Arundel  _ 

36 

26.3 

34 

22.5 

23 

15.1 

Charles 

14 

23.3 

12 

18.8 

21 

32.8 

Prince  George's 

44 

24.7 

45 

24.5 

34 

18.0 

Harford        _  _  _ 

25 

20.5 

32 

26.0 

28 

22.4 

Montgomery 

33 

25.4 

29 

22.0 

34 

23.8 

Carroll 

39 

21.8 

60 

32.6 

46 

25.4 

Calvert  _ 

9 

25.7 

7 

23.3 

9 

31.0 

Caroline 

24 

30.4 

19 

25.0 

15 

21.1 

St.  Mary's  

15 

25.0 

13 

23.6 

16 

32.0 

Howard  _ 

16 

25.0 

22 

37.3 

16 

27.1 

Garrett 

75 

39.9 

75 

40.1 

62 

34.8 

*  Includes  (1)  inexperienced  teachers,  (2)  experienced  teachers  not  in  service  of  county  one  or  more  years  before, 
(3)  teachers  who  have  taught  in  other  counties. 

t  The  counties  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  ranks  for  the  three  years  summarized,  the  county  having  the  lowest 
rank,  because  it  has  the  highest  turnover,  appearing  at  the  bottom. 
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from  other  States  come  to  Maryland  to  teach,  and  former  Mary- 
land teachers  who  have  been  away  for  a  year  or  more  because  of 
study,  sickness,  marriage,  work  in  other  States,  or  other  causes, 
return  to  service  in  the  counties.  The  figures  for  October,  1927, 
are  not  yet  available.  We  do  know,  however,  that  in  October, 
1924,  there  were  147;  in  1925,  169;  and  in  1926,  141  experienced 
teachers  in  the  counties,  who  had  not  been  in  service  for  one  or 
more  years  prior  to  the  year  in  question.  See  Columns  (2),  (5), 
and  (8),  in  Table  36. 

TABLE  36 


Number  of  Teachers  October,  1924,  1925  and  1926,  Employed  in  Each  County 
(1)  Who  Were  Inexperienced,  (2)  Experienced  but  Not  in  Service  in  County 
One  or  More  Years  Before,  (3)  Formerly  Teaching  in  Another  County 
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In  order  that  changes  from  county  to  county,  with  the  probable 
cause  of  change,  may  be  available,  a  summary  for  the  three-year 
period  is  given.  Table  37  shows  the  number  of  teachers  leaving 
one  county  for  another,  with  an  estimate  from  facts  available  in 
the  State  office  of  the  reason  for  the  change,  and  Table  38  indi- 
cates the  number  coming  to  one  county  from  another,  with  the 
probable  reason  for  the  change. 


TABLE  37 

Number  of  White  Elementary  Teachers  Who  LEFT  One  County  to  Take 
Positions  in  Other  Counties  With  Estimate  of  Reasons  for  Change, 
for  Three-Year  Periods,  1923-24,  1924-25,  1925-26 
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a  One  nearer  Baltimore. 


b  Two  nearer  Baltimore. 


c  Three  nearer  Baltimore. 


d  One  nearer  Washington. 
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From  an  analysis  of  the  experience  record  of  teachers  changing 
from  one  county  to  another  over  a  three-year  period,  it  appears 
that  the  change  was  accompanied  by  increase  in  salary  for  62 
per  cent  of  the  teachers,  by  return  to  home  county  for  one-third, 
by  a  position  in  a  larger  school  for  29  per  cent,  and  by  change  to 
a  county  nearer  a  large  city  for  7  per  cent.  For  10  per  cent  of 
the  cases  the  probable  reason  for  change  was  not  evident.  See 
Tables  37  and  38. 


TABLE  38 


Number  of  White  Elementary  Teachers  Who  WENT  TO  a  County  After 
Employment  in  Another  County,  with  Estimate  of  Reason  for  Change, 
for  Three-Year  Periods,  1923-24,  1924-25,  1925-26 
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It  will  be  noted  that  whereas  during  the  three  years  Allegany 
lost  7  teachers  to  other  counties,  37  who  had  taught  in  other 
counties  were  brought  back  to  teach  in  Allegany.  (More  students 
from  Allegany  graduate  from  the  normal  school  than  can  be  ab- 
sorbed in  Allegany  County.  They  therefore  go  to  other  counties 
to  secure  experience,  and  if  rated  as  successful  return  to  Allegany 
when  vacancies  occur.)  Prince  George's  lost  21  to  other  counties 
and  took  21  from  them.  Carroll  lost  24  to  other  counties  and 
took  17  from  them.  Garrett  lost  23  and  took  on  10  from  other 
counties.  Howard  lost  11  and  took  on  4.  Prince  George's,  Gar- 
rett, Carroll,  and  Howard  have  not  had  sufficient  of  their  own 
county  students  graduate  from  the  normal  schools  to  take  care 
of  the  vacancies  that  occur.  In  consequence  they  have  had  to 
employ  the  surplus  teachers  from  other  counties,  who  leave  as 
soon  as  a  favorable  opening  arises  nearer  home.  They  have  not 
the  home  ties  to  bind  them  to  the  county  in  which  they  begin 
their  teaching.   See  Tables  37  and  38, 


TABLE  39 

Number  of  Teachers  Changing  from  One  Type  of  School  to  Another 

Within  the  County 
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Experienced  Teachers  Prefer  Larger  Schools  in  County 

In  addition  to  the  teachers  new  to  the  county,  who  must  have 
the  special  attention  of  the  supervisors,  there  are  also  the 
changes  in  types  of  schools  within  the  county  which  require  ad- 
justments on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  In  the  study  changes 
made  within  a  county  from  school  to  school  of  the  same  type 
were  not  considered,  but  any  changes  between  one-teacher,  two- 
teacher,  graded  or  high  schools  were  counted.  There  were  184 
of  the  latter  changes  within  the  counties  in  1924,  174  in  1925, 
and  216  in  1926. 

Of  the  changes  which  meant  teaching  positions  in  larger  schools 
there  were  in  October,  1924,  117 ;  107  in  1925,  and  157  in  1926. 
These  comprised  from  62  to  73  per  cent  of  the  changes  made. 
From  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the  changes  were  made  without  salary 
increase,  or  with  an  actual  decrease  as  a  result  of  going  from  the 
principalship  of  a  one  or  two  teacher  school  to  an  assistant's 
place  in  a  graded  school, — the  law  requiring  that  $100  more  than 
the  usual  first  grade  minimum  salary  be  paid  first  grade  teachers 
holding  such  principalships.  The  appeal  of  larger  schools,  with 
the  chance  for  more  contacts,  was  evidently  stronger  than  the 
desire  for  additional  salary  in  the  teachers  making  these  changes 
within  the  county.   See  Table  39. 

The  number  of  teachers  changing  the  type  of  school  within  the 
county  is  greatest  in  Allegany  and  Baltimore  Counties,  the  two 
largest  counties.  Part  of  the  change  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  gradual  consolidation  of  one-teacher  schools.  Allegany  County 
places  the  inexperienced  teachers  it  employs  in  the  one-teacher 

TABLE  40 

Number  of  Teachers  Changing  from  One  Type  of  School  to  Another 

Within  the  County 
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schools  and  transfers  them  to  the  larger  schools  only  after  they 
have  had  successful  experience  in  the  smaller  schools  and  as 
vacancies  occur  in  the  larger  schools.   See  Table  W. 

There  are  in  addition  changes  from  county  to  county.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1924,  there  were  56  teachers  in  a  different  county  from  the 
one  they  were  in  the  preceding  year.  In  1925  there  were  71,  and 
in  1926  the  number  dropped  to  43.  See  Columns  (3),  (6),  and 
(9)  in  Table  36,  page  55,  and  Tables  37  and  38,  pages  56-57. 

In  order  that  the  entire  turnover  in  the  counties  for  the  three- 
year  period  may  be  available,  the  summary  of  the  per  cent  of  each 
county's  inexperienced  teachers,  those  out  of  service  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  or  years,  and  those  coming  from  another  county  is 
shown,  the  county  ranking  lowest  because  it  has  the  highest  turn- 
over for  the  three  years  appearing  at  the  bottom.  The  six  coun- 
ties at  the  top,  with  the  lowest  turnover,  include  Wicomico,  Cecil, 
Talbot,  Allegany,  Worcester,  and  Baltimore.  The  six  at  the  bot- 
tom, with  the  greatest  turnover,  include  Garrett,  Howard,  St. 
Mary's,  Caroline,  Calvert,  and  Carroll.  See  Table  35,  page  54. 

AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  CLASS 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  white  elementary  school 
teacher  was  slightly  higher  in  1927  than  in  1926,  32.3  as  against 

32.0.  All  of  the  counties  increased  the  average  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher  except  Allegany,  Charles,  Dorchester,  Howard,  Kent, 
St.  Mary's,  Washington,  and  Wicomico.  The  two  counties  having 
the  largest  classes  for  the  past  four  years,  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, are  still  at  the  top,  Baltimore  having  40.2  pupils  and 
Washington  36,  on  the  average,  for  each  white  elementary  teacher 
employed.  Anne  Arundel  ranks  third,  with  34.9 ;  Talbot  fourth, 
with  34.1 ;  Prince  George's  fifth,  with  33.8 ;  Allegany  sixth,  with 
33.4 ;  Cecil  and  Montgomery  seventh  and  eighth,  with  32.2 ;  Wi- 
comico ninth,  with  32.1 ;  and  Frederick  tenth,  with  32  pupils  per 
teacher.  The  counties  having  a  large  proportion  of  pupils  in 
graded  schools  are  those  in  which  it  is  possible  to  have  a  larger 
number  belonging  per  teacher.  See  Chart  11. 

Garrett  ranks  lowest,  with  22  pupils  on  the  average  for  each 
teacher.    Charles  has  23.6,  St.  Mary's  24.3,  Kent  26.5,  Carroll 

28.1,  Calvert  28.3,  Queen  Anne's  28.8,  Worcester  29.5,  and  Som- 
erset 29.7  pupils  per  teacher.  See  Chart  11.  A  number  of  these 
counties  had  in  the  two-teacher  and  graded  schools  teachers  in 
excess  of  the  number  required  by  section  76  of  the  school  law, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"Whenever  a  school  numbers  more  than  forty  children  in 
average  attendance,  an  assistant  may  be  employed  by  the  county 
board  of  education,  in  their  discretion;  and  for  every  addi- 
tional forty  children,  one  teacher  may  be  appointed." 
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Counties  receiving  the  Equalization  Fund  are  not  given  State  aid 
for  such  excess  teachers,  and,  if  employed,  the  expense  for  them 
must  be  borne  entirely  by  the  county. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher  in  one-teacher 
schools  is  slightly  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Baltimore 
County  has  the  largest  classes  in  every  type  of  school,  averaging 
33.3  in  one-teacher,  35.5  in  tv^o-teacher,  and  42  in  graded  schools. 

CHART  11 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  BELONGING  PER  TEACHER  IN  WHITE  ELEMENTAEY  SCHOOLS 
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In  graded  schools,  Carroll  County  has  the  smallest  enrollment  per 
teacher— 30.2.*   See  Table  U. 

TABLE  41 

Average  Number  of  Pupils  Belonging  Per  Teacher  in  County  White 
Elementary  Schools  for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


Having 


One 

Counly  Teacher 


County  Average  _  _  24 , 4 

Baltimore   33.3 

Montgomery   28.8 

Wicomico   28.3 

Harford   28.1 

Talbot  27.5 

Cecil  27.0 

Frederick  26.8 

Howard  26.8 

Calvert  26.3 

Anne  Arundel  26 . 1 

Carroll  25.8 

Washington  25.6 

Caroline  25.4 

Prince  George's  24.5 

Somerset   24.4 

Dorchester   23.0 

Queen  Anne's   22.7 

Allegany   22.3 

Worcester   21.7 

St.  Mary's   20.9 

Charles  20.0 

Kent   18.7 

Garrett   18.1 


Having 
Two 


County  Teachers 


County  Average.  _  29 . 4 

Baltimore   35.5 

Washington   33.0 

Cecil   31.5 

Frederick   31.4 

St.  Mary's..   31.2 

Queen  Anne's   30.9 

Allegany   30.7 

Harford   29.7 

Anne  Arundel   29.5 

Carroll   28.6 

Montgomery   28.2 

Dorchester   28.2 

Calvert   27.3 

Caroline   27 . 1 

Howard   26.8 

Garrett   26.5 

Kent   26.4 

Worcester   26.3 

Talbot  ....  26.1 

Prince  George's  _.  25.9 

Wicomico   25.2 

Somerset   24.7 

Charles   24.6 


Having 
Three  or 
More 


County  Teachers 


County  Average.  _  37.2 

Baltimore   42.0 

Calvert   40.3 

Washington   40.1 

Howard   39.3 

Talbot   38.4 

Cecil   38.0 

Prince  George's .  _  37 . 7 

Anne  Arundel   37.6 

Dorchester   37.6 

Caroline   36.9 

Wicomico   36.4 

Frederick   35.7 

Alleganv   35.5 

Harford   35.1 

Somerset   35.0 

Montgomery   34.9 

Worcester   34.6 

Queen  Anne's   34.4 

Garrett   33.6 

Kent--   32.3 

Charles   31.2 

Carroll   30.2 

St.  Mary's  


Since  the  size  of  class  is  such  a  large  factor  in  controlling  school 
costs,  and  the  research  studies  which  have  been  made  show  that 
there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  results  attained  in  classes  of 
35  and  of  45  pupils,  there  is  no  justifiable  reason  for  organizing 
small  classes.   See  Chart  11  and  Table  Ul. 


*  For  counties  arranged  alphabetically  for  various  types  of  schools,  see  Table  XVI,  page 
278. 


SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  MOVING  UPWARD 

The  average  annual  salary  of  county  white  elementary  teachers 
has  increased  from  $491  in  1917  to  $i,126  in  1927.  The  increase 
of  1927  over  1926  is  $23.  A  study  of  the  increasing  number  of 
teachers  holding  the  higher  grades  of  certificate,  shown  on  pages 
45  to  47,  wull  account  for  the  increases  in  salary  which  appear. 
See  Table  U2. 

TABLE  42 

Average  Annual  Salary  Per  County  White  Elementary  Teacher,  1917-1927 


Year 
Ending 
June  30 


White 
Elementary 
School 
Teachers 


1917   $491 

1918   542 

1919   521 

1920   631 

1921   881 

1922   937 


White 

Year  Elementary 
Ending  School 
June  30  Teachers 

1923   $990 

1924   1,030 

1925   1,057 

1926   1,103 

1927   1,126 


In  1927  all  of  the  counties,  except  four — Allegany,  Montgomery, 
Kent,  and  St.  Mary's  —  show  increases  in  average  salaries  of 
teachers  over  1926.  Baltimore  and  Allegany  rank  at  the  top  of 
the  list,  with  salaries  of  $1,507  and  $1,256,  respectively.  Prince 
George's  ranks  third,  with  $1,163,  an  increase  of  $88  over  1926. 
Teachers  who  had  met  all  requirements  regarding  summer  school 
attendance  and  who  had  taught  in  Prince  George's  from  1  to  5 
years,  were  given  $50  additional  salary,  and  those  who  had  taught 
more  than  5  years  $100  more  than  the  regular  schedule.  Because 
of  the  county's  nearness  to  Washington,  which  has  a  much  higher 
salary  schedule,  and  the  fact  that  only  a  small  number  of  Prince 
George's  high  school  graduates  enter  Maryland  normal  schools 
because  of  their  preference  for  clerical  work  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment offices,  surplus  graduates  from  other  counties  must 
be  employed,  resulting  in  an  unusually  high  turnover  in  Prince 
George's.  The  additional  salary  was  offered  in  an  attempt  to 
counteract  the  attraction  of  the  county  from  which  they  come  or 
better  salary  allowances  in  other  counties.    See  Chart  12. 

St.  Mary's,  Garrett,  Charles,  Somerset,  Carroll,  and  Dorchester 
Counties  all  have  an  average  salary  for  white  elementary  teachers 
of  less  than  $1,000,  St.  Mary's  County  paying  only  $820.  The 
certification  score  in  St.  Mary's  is  lower  than  in  any  other  county 
in  the  State.  ^=   See  Chart  8,  page  48,  and  Chart  12.  ' 

*  For  salaries  of  teachtrs  in  various  types  of  schools,  with  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
counties,  see  Table  XVII,  pajje  279. 
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CHART  12 


AVEBAGE  SALABT  PER  TEACHEH  IN  WHITE  ELEMENTABT  SCHOOLS 


Countj 
Co.  Average 

Baltimore 

Allegany 

Pr.  George's 

Montgomery 

Queen  Anile  *8 

Anne  Arundel 

Washington 

Cecil 

Talbot 

Wicomico 

Calvert 

Howard 

Frederick 

Kent 

Caroline 

Harford 

Worcester 

Dorchester 

Carroll 

Somerset 

Charles 

Garrett 

St.  Mary's 

Balto.  City 
State 


1924    1925  192$  1927 

$1030  $1057  |1103 

1500    1481  1497 

1243    1242  1271 

1000    1040  1075 

1112    1136  1172 

1064    1104  1101 

1084    1079  1103 

1033    1045  1083 

1070    1079  1093 

1028    1022  1084 

974    1054  1061 

965  1057 
935 


952 
910 
939 
954 
926 
964 
892 
899 
821 
851 
914 
722 
726 


997 
970  1009 
986  1060 


971 
977 
942 
906 
869 
896 
865 
784 
766 


1701  1592 
1303  1290 


1020 
989 
987 
965 
979 
925 
902 
867 
624 

1667 
1345 


1158 


IMS 


II 13 


1104 


1086 


\07,7 


io;\4 


1016 


8 


1646 


In  1927  for  the  first  time  the  average  salary  for  the  teachers  m 
county  one-teacher  schools  was  over  $1,000— $1,003,  an  increase 
of  $43  over  1926.  The  average  salary  in  two-teacher  schools  in- 
creased by  $18  and  in  graded  schools  by  $4.  Baltimore  ranks  at 
the  top  in  all  types  of  schools.  The  average  salary  paid  to  teachers 
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in  graded  schools  is  less  than  the  salary  paid  in  one-teacher  and 
two-teacher  schools  in  both  Baltimore  and  Montgomery  Counties. 
In  Allegany,  Calvert,  Anne  Arundel,  and  Carroll  the  salary  paid 
teachers  in  two-teacher  schools  is  higher  than  in  graded  schools. 
In  all  except  these  six  counties  the  highest  salary  was  paid  to 
teachers  in  graded  schools  and  the  lowest  to  teachers  in  one- 
teacher  schools,  because  in  the  rural  schools  there  are  a  number  of 
teachers  having  second  and  third  grade  certificates  and  teachers 
holding  first  grade  certificates  who  have  had  little  experience. 
See  Table  A3, 

TABLE  43 

1927  Average  Salary  Per  Teacher  in  County  White  Elementary  Schools 

Having 


One  Teacher 


County 


County  Average 

Baltimore  

Montgomery  

Allegany  

Prince  George's 
Queen  Anne's.. 

Calvert  

Wicomico  

Cecil  

Talbot  

Howard  

Worcester  

Anne  Arundel  __ 

Kent  

Somerset  

Harford  

Frederick  

Caroline  

Washington  

Carroll  

Charles  

Garrett  

Dorchester  

St.  Mary's  


Average 
Salary 


$1,003 

1,581 
1,182 
1,159 
1,147 
1,082 

1,078 
1,069 
1,058 
1,047 
1,020 

1,016 
1,015 
998 
981 
981 

971 
957 
948 
918 
896 

895 
862 
750 


Two  Teachers 


County 


County  Average 

Baltimore  

Allegany  

Montgomery  

Washington  

Prince  George's 

Calvert  

Cecil  

Talbot  .__ 

Queen  Anne's. . 
Wicomico  

Anne  Arundel. _ 

Kent  

Carroll  

Howard  

Frederick  

Worcester  

Garrett  

Harford  

St.  Mary's  

Caroline  

Charles  

Dorchester  

Somerset  


Average 
Salary 


SI, 119 

1,568 
1,325 
1,157 
1,145 
1,138 

1,125 
1,123 
1,113 
1,106 
1,075 

1,068 
1,060 
1,051 
1,045 
1,019 

1,017 
1,003 
991 
966 
960 

951 
940 
923 


Three  or  More  Teachers 


County 


County  Average. 

Baltimore  

Allegany  

Prince  George's. 
Queen  Anne's  — 
Montgomery  

Washington  

Anne  Arundel — 

Cecil  

Talbot.  

W  icomico  

Frederick  

Dorchester  

Charles  

Calvert  

Howard  

Caroline  

Harford  

Kent  

Carroll  

Garrett  

Worcester  

Somerset  


The  distribution  for  October,  1927,  of  salaries  of  county  teach- 
ers in  one-teacher,  two-teacher  and  graded  schools  and  of  princi- 
pals in  graded  schools  with  the  median  salaries  shows  salary  con- 
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ditions  in  all  of  the  counties  a  year  later  than  in  the  study  just 
referred  to.   See  Table 


TABLE  44 

Salary  Distribution  of  Elementary  School  Teachers  in  Service  in  Maryland 

Counties,  October,  1927 


SALARY 


$500  

550  

600  

650  

700  

750  

800  

850  

900  

950  

1,000  

1,050  

1,100  

1,150  

1,200  

1,250  

1,300  

1,350  

1,400  

1,450  

1,500  

1,550  

1,600  

1,650  

1,700  

1,750  

1,800  

Unknown . 

TotaL. 


Median. 


teachers  in  white  elementary  schools 


Having 

One 
Teacher 


2 
5 
8 
38 
5 
34 
27 
48 
8 
26 
13 
335 
35 
65 
35 
85 
20 
12 
7 
6 
5 
3 


10 


835 
,050 


Having 

Two 
Teachers 


1 

9 
2 
1 
7 
20 
6 
64 
15 
65 
25 
56 
33 
54 
23 
17 
9 
2 
3 
4 
10 


1 

15 


442 
$1,150 


Graded 
Schools 
Excluding 
Principals 


1 

6 


4 
4 
30 
14 
195 
83 
243 
156 
260 
134 
171 
117 
26 
31 
18 
15 
13 
58 
13 
6 


1,600 
$1,150 


All  Teachers 
Excluding 
Principals 
of  Graded 
Schools 


2 
5 
10 
53 
7 
39 
38 
98 
28 
285 
111 
643 
216 
381 
202 
310 
160 
55 
47 
26 
23 
20 
68 
14 
8 
1 
26 
1 


2,877 
$1,100 


SALARY 


1,150  or  less 
1,200  


1,250. 
1,300. 

1,350  

1,400  

1,450  

1,500  

1,550  

1,600  

1,650  

1,700  

1,750  

1,800  

1,850  

1,900  

1,950  

2,000  

2,050  

2,100  

2,150  

2,200  

2,250  

2,300  

2,350  

2,400  

2,450  

2,500  &  over. 

Total  


Median  


Principals 
of  Graded 
Schools 


161 
$1,600 


•  Includes  1  at  $2,940. 

t  Includes  1  at  $1,100  and  1  at  $1,050. 


The  number  and  per  cent  of  men  teaching  in  elementary  schools 
is  steadily  declining,  there  being  218  men  comprising  7.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  white  elementary  teaching  staff  in  1927. 


CURRENT  EXPENSE  COST  FOR  EACH  WHITE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL  PUPIL 

Excluding  general  control  and  fixed  charges,  the  current  ex- 
pense cost  of  each  white  elementary  school  pupil  was  $47.26,  an 
increase  of  $1.24  over  1926.  From  1926  to  1927  every  county, 
except  four — Caroline,  Carroll,  Cecil,  and  Talbot — increased  the 
cost  per  pupil.  See  Chart  13, 

CHART  13 


COST  FEB  PUPIL  BELONGING  IN  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
FOR  CUHEENT  EXPENSES  EXCLUDING  GENERAL  CONTROL 


County 
Co*  Avera^ 
CalTort 
Montgomery 
Kent 

Queen  Anne'» 

Garrett 

Baltimore 

Allegany 

Charles 

Anne  Arundel 

Pr.  George's 

Worcester 

Talbot 

Dorohester 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Wicomico 

Howard 

Somerset 

Cecil 

St.  Mary's 

Frederick 

Harford 

Washington 

Balto.  City 

State 


1925    1926  1927 

54  54 
5S 
54 
52 

43 
50 
48 
43 
45 
43 
43 
46 
43 
40 
40 
41 
38 
38 

43 
38 

38 
39 
37 
67 
54 


67 
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Costs  ranged  from  $39  per  pupil  in  Washington  County  to  $57 
in  Calvert.  Six  counties — Calvert,  Montgomery,  Kent,  Queen 
Anne's,  Garrett,  and  Baltimore — have  costs  in  excess  of  $50  per 
pupil.  Seven  counties  —  Washington,  Harford,  Frederick,  St. 
Mary's,  Cecil,  Somerset,  and  Howard — spend  less  than  $45  per 
pupil  belonging.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  counties  require  an  ex- 
penditure of  from  $45  to  $50  for  each  white  elementary  school 
pupil  belonging.   See  Chart  13. 

Salary  Cost  Per  Pupil 

The  teachers'  salary  item  is  the  largest  in  the  expense  of  in- 
structing each  pupil.  It  is  dependent  not  only  on  salary  of  teach- 
ers, but  also  on  size  of  class.  It  will  be  found  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  St.  Mary's,  Allegany,  Baltimore,  Montgomery,  and 
Prince  George's,  the  eleven  counties  highest  in  salary  cost  per 
pupil  were  lowest  in  size  of  class.  See  C/iar^  ii,  page  61.  The  in- 
fluence of  St.  Mary's  small  classes  in  increasing  salary  cost  per 
pupil  was  counteracted  by  average  salary  being  lower  in  St. 
Mary's  than  in  any  county  in  the  State.  The  effect  of  large 
classes,  which  would  have  decreased  the  salary  cost  per  pupil, 
in  Baltimore,  Prince  George's,  Allegany,  and  Montgomery,  was 
counterbalanced  by  salaries  among  the  highest  in  the  State.  The 
correlation  between  large  salaries  and  large  classes  is  rather  high, 
showing  that  consideration  of  increases  above  the  minimum  State 
salary  schedule  are  usually  possible  only  in  counties  in  which 
classes  are  of  rather  large  size. 

The  salary  cost  was  43  cents  higher  in  1927  than  in  1926, 
chiefly  because  of  the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  teachers 
holding  the  higher  grades  of  certificates.  There  were  decreases 
in  salary  cost  in  Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  Caroline,  Carroll,  Cecil, 
Kent,  Montgomery,  Queen  Anne's,  and  Talbot.  Salary  costs 
varied  from  $30.68  per  pupil  in  Washington  County,  which  ranked 
second  in  the  State  in  size  of  class,  to  $42.45  in  Garrett,  which 
ranked  next  to  the  lowest  in  size  of  class.  See  columns  2  and  10 
of  Table  h5. 

The  effect  of  class  size  on  salary  and  total  cost  per  pupil  is  evi- 
dent, when  it  is  noted  that  in  one-teacher  schools,  where  the  low- 
est salaries  in  the  State  are  paid,  the  cost  per  pupil  is  higher  than 
in  two-teacher  or  graded  schools.  For  further  discussion  of  this 
point,  see  pages  73-74. 

Supervision  Costs  Per  Elementary  School  Pupil 

In  1927  the  cost  of  supervision  in  the  counties,  $1.42,  increased 
seven  cents  over  1926.  Part  of  the  increase  is  explained  by  the 
employment  of  an  additional  supervising  or  helping  teacher  in 
five  counties  which  previously  had  not  had  the  supervisory  staff 
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to  which  the  number  of  elementary  teachers  employed  entitled 
them.  This  was  true  of  Baltimore,  Carroll,  Montgomery,  Prince 
George's,  and  Washington.  In  Calvert,  Charles,  and  St.  Mary's, 
the  increase  in  cost  accompanied  a  decrease  in  pupils. 

The  expenditure  for  supervision  varied  from  73  cents  in  Cecil, 
which  had  only  one  supervising  teacher,  although  it  was  entitled 
to  2,  to  $2.71  in  Calvert,  our  smallest  county.  In  seven  of  the 
counties  costs  were  over  two  dollars.  Four  of  these,  Calvert, 
Kent,  Queen  Anne's,  and  St.  Mary's,  are  our  smallest  counties. 
Garrett  County  has  the  largest  area  in  the  State,  the  largest 
number  of  one-teacher  schools,  and  the  smallest  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher — facts  which  explain  the  high  cost  of  supervision. 
Carroll  employed  a  supervisor  of  music.  In  seven  counties,  all  of 
which  were  entitled  to  employ  one  or  more  additional  supervising 
or  helping  teachers  toward  whose  salary  the  State  would  con- 
tribute two-thirds,  the  cost  of  supervision  was  under  $1.20  per 
pupil.  These  counties  were  Cecil,  Somerset,  Washington,  Worces- 
ter, Prince  George's,  Allegany,  and  Anne  Arundel.  An  additional 
supervising  or  helping  teacher  was  appointed  in  September,  1927, 
in  Cecil  and  Worcester.   See  columns  1  and  9  of  Table  4-5. 

Cost  Per  Pupil  for  Books  and  Materials  of  Instruction 

The  counties  spent  for  each  pupil  an  average  of  $2.22  for  costs 
of  instruction  other  than  supervision  and  salaries.  This  amount 
includes  books  and  materials  of  instruction.  The  expenditure  was 
nine  cents  less  per  pupil  than  in  1926.  Aside  from  the  aid  for 
these  purposes  furnished  to  counties  sharing  in  the  Equalization 
Fund,  the  counties  received  from  the  State  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  materials  approximately  one  dollar  per  pupil  belonging. 
In  nearly  one-half  of  the  counties  this  aid  from  the  State  was  not 
duplicated  by  the  county.  Talbot,  St.  Mary's,  Cecil,  Washington, 
Frederick,  Worcester,  Harford,  Howard,  Wicomico,  Caroline,  and 
Prince  George's  spent  from  23  cents  to  91  cents  of  county  funds 
to  match  the  dollar  contributed  by  the  State.  On  the  other  hand, 
Montgomery  put  up  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  State 
contributed,  and  Allegany  and  Anne  Arundel  put  up  twice  as 
much.  It  would  seem  not  too  much  to  expect  the  counties  at  least 
to  duplicate  the  amount  contributed  by  the  State  from  the  fund 
for  books  and  materials,  in  order  to  supply  the  necessary  aids  to 
instruction.   See  columns  3  and  11  of  Table  Jf5. 

Cost  of  Cleaning,  Heating,  and  Repairing  Buildings  Increases 

In  the  average  county,  the  cost  of  operation,  cleaning  and  heat- 
ing buildings,  was  in  1927  23  cents  per  pupil  higher  than  in  1926, 
making  the  1927  average  cost  $3.72.  The  greatest  changes  oc- 
curred in  Caroline  and  Talbot,  which  spent,  respectively,  $2.47 
and  $1.68  less  per  pupil  in  the  latter  year  because  of  decreased 
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expenditures  for  fuel.  Because  of  increased  disbursements  for 
fuel,  Baltimore,  Dorchester,  and  Somerset  counties  spent  one 
dollar  more  per  pupil  for  operation  in  1927  than  in  1926.  The 
range  in  operation  costs  was  from  $5.37  in  Montgomery  to  $1.81 
in  St.  Mary's.   See  columns  4  and  12,  Table  A5,  page  68. 

In  1927  expenditures  in  the  average  county  for  maintenance 
of  buildings  and  equipment  were  $1.91  per  white  elementary 
pupil.  Calvert  and  Kent  spent  much  more  than  in  the  previous 
year.  Five  counties  spent  less  than  one  dollar  per  pupil  on  school 
maintenance,  Queen  Anne's  43  cents,  Howard  59  cents,  Carroll  70 
cents,  Cecil  and  Charles  87  and  88  cents,  respectively.  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  George's  spent  over  four  dollars  per  pupil  for 
repairs.   See  columns  5  and  13,  Table  -45,  page  68. 

More  Children  Transported 

From  1926  to  1927  the  expense  per  pupil  for  auxiliary  agencies, 
which  include  transportation,  libraries,  health,  and  community 
activities,  increased  by  fifty  cents,  making  the  cost  per  pupil 
$3.15.  The  expenditures  varied  from  68  cents  in  Harford,  which 
transports  very  few  pupils,  to  $9.37  in  Calvert,  which  is  the  only 
county  in  the  State  using  transportation  by  motor  boat.  Calvert, 
Anne  Arundel,  Queen  Anne's,  Talbot,  Caroline,  Dorchester,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Worcester  spent  over  $5  per  pupil  for  auxiliary 
agencies.  At  the  opposite  extreme,  six  counties — Harford,  Wash- 
ington, Garrett,  Wicomico,  Frederick,  and  Cecil — spent  less  than 
$2  per  pupil  for  these  purposes. 

More  than  the  average  increase  for  1927  over  1926  occurred  in 
Baltimore,  Caroline,  Carroll,  Dorchester,  Frederick,  Garrett, 
Howard,  Kent,  Queen  Anne's,  St.  Mary's,  and  Somerset  Counties, 
all  of  which,  except  Dorchester  and  Kent,  increased  considerably 
the  number  of  pupils  transported.  The  only  counties  which  spent 
less  per  pupil  for  auxiliary  agencies  in  white  elementary  schools  in 
1927  than  in  1926  were  Charles  and  Talbot,  both  of  which  de- 
creased their  expenditures  for  elementary  school  transportation. 
See  columns  6  and  14  in  Table  U5  page  68. 

Pupils  Transported  and  Cost  of  Transportation 

In  1927  9,778  pupils  were  transported  to  county  white  ele- 
mentary schools  at  county  expense.  All  of  the  counties  trans- 
ported more  pupils  than  in  1926,  except  Calvert,  Kent  and  Dor- 
chester.  See  columns  3  and  6,  Table  119,  page  190. 

The  average  cost  for  the  year  1927  for  each  elementary  pupil 
transported  was  $28.65,  or  15  cents  per  day.  The  variation  in 
cost  was  very  great,  from  $22  in  Baltimore  County,  which  had 
the  lowest  costs,  many  of  their  busses  being  owiied  by  the  county, 
to  $54  in  Garrett,  which  had  the  highest  costs.   No  suitable  con- 
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veyances  were  available  for  school  transportation  in  Garrett 
County,  and  the  contractors  therefore  had  to  purchase  new  ve- 
hicles which  are  used  only  for  this  purpose.  As  a  result,  contracts 
could  be  obtained  only  at  high  cost.  An  arrangement  covering  a 
period  of  several  years  will  undoubtedly  reduce  costs  in  Garrett 
County.  Calvert  County,  with  $52,  also  has  high  costs  for  its 
transportation.  The  type  of  road,  the  level  of  the  road,  the  dis- 
tance covered  by  the  route,  and  the  policy  of  the  county  toward 
liability  insurance  on  busses  are  all  factors  in  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation.  See  first  two  columns  in  Table  120,  page  191. 


TABLE  46 

Expenditures  for  Libraries  in  White  Elementary  Schools,  1926  and  1927 


COUNTY 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  WHITE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

Total 
Expenditures 

Expenditure 
Per  School 

Expenditure 
Per  Teacher 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Total  and  Average - 

$5,363 

$8 , 833 

$3.63 

$6.23 

$1.74 

$2.86 

Wicomico__ 

616 

1,320 

10.80 

22.76 

5.70 

12.11 

Kent  

461 

14.40 

7.95 

Somerset  _ 

460 

600 

11.22 

15.79 

5.48 

7.32 

Dorchester    _  _      .  _ 

89 

*500 

1.67 

9.80 

.94 

5.37 

Baltimore. 

240 

1,620 

2.42 

17.42 

.68 

4.68 

Calvert 

62 

*128 

2.50 

5.33 

2.08 

4.41 

Queen  Anne's            _  _ 

232 

6.44 

3.93 

Garrett  _   

678 

694 

4.52 

4.82 

3.63 

3.88 

Anne  Arundel 

113 

585 

2.30 

12.19 

.74 

3.77 

Worcester.  _    _  _ 

60 

*240 

1.46 

6.15 

.74 

3.00 

Talbot  

219 

160 

9.13 

6.68 

3.91 

2.92 

Harford.  _  . 

210 

333 

3.04 

4.90 

1.68 

2.63 

Howard 

10 

110 

.29 

3.24 

.17 

1.90 

Prince  George's  _    _  _ 

281 

353 

4.07 

5.19 

1.53 

1.86 

Carroll.  _ 

366 

280 

3.21 

2.64 

1.99 

1.55 

Allegany.- 

490 

457 

5.38 

5.14 

1.60 

1.42 

Montgomery  _      .  .  _ 

334 

202 

5.38 

3.48 

2.51 

1.36 

Frederick  _   

290 

290 

2.32 

2.48 

1.24 

1.24 

Charles   

42 

.93 

.66 

Cecil  

78 

65 

1.31 

1.11 

.77 

.64 

St.  Mary's  

30 

.73 

.60 

Washington  _   .  . 

391 

131 

3.55 

1.20 

1.37 

.44 

Caroline  .  

376 

8.95 

4.95 

•  Includes  receipts  from  schools  for  library  purposes. 
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Elementary  school  pupils  were  transported  to  123  white  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  to  85  schools  in  which  both  elementary  and 
high  school  pupils  were  instructed,  making  a  total  of  208  schools 
to  which  white  elementary  pupils  were  transported.  Of  these 
schools,  17  had  only  one  teacher,  and  34  only  two,  the  remainder 
being  larger  schools.   See  Table  121,  page  192. 

School  Libraries 

Every  county  except  eight — Caroline,  Washington,  Cecil,  Mont- 
gomery, Allegany,  Carroll,  Talbot,  and  Frederick — reported  a 
larger  expenditure  for  white  elementary  school  libraries  in  1927 
than  in  1926.  The  amount  reported  increased  from  $5,363  to 
$8,833.  It  is  not  possible  to  know  how  many  counties,  other  than 
Dorchester,  Calvert,  and  Worcester,  included  in  the  expenditures 
reported  not  only  the  amount  contributed  by  the  county,  but  also 
the  sums  of  money  raised  by  the  school  through  teacher,  pupils, 
and  patrons.  Accepting  the  figures  as  they  are  reported,  Wicom- 
ico spent  the  most  per  teacher  for  elementary  school  libraries, 
over  twelve  dollars.  Kent  spent  nearly  eight  dollars ;  Somerset, 
Dorchester,  Baltimore,  and  Calvert  following  with  four  dollars 
or  more.  Kent  and  Queen  Anne's,  which  spent  nothing  in  1926, 
increased  to  eight  dollars  and  four  dollars,  respectively,  in  1927. 
Caroline,  which  ranked  third  in  1926,  reported  no  expenditures  in 
1927.   See  Table  AG, 

It  is  possible  that  all  counties  did  not  report  expenditures  for 
school  libraries  under  this  classification.  Some  may  have  included 
them  under  books  or  under  "other  costs  of  instruction." 

Graded  Schools  Cost  Less  Per  Pupil  Than  Rural  Schools 

Chiefly  because  of  small  classes,  current  expense  was  generally 
highest  per  pupil  in  one-teacher  schools,  slightly  less  in  two- 
teacher  schools,  and  least  of  all  in  graded  schools.  Unfortunately 
the  schools  which  are  the  least  effective  are  actually  the  most  ex- 
pensive to  maintain.  Excluding  cost  of  general  control  and  super- 
vision, the  cost  per  pupil  in  one-teacher  schools  was  $48.57,  in 
two-teacher  schools  $48.47,  and  in  graded  schools  $44.32.  In  ten 
counties — Kent,  Allegany,  Baltimore,  Worcester,  Garrett,  Som- 
erset, Frederick,  Harford,  Cecil,  and  Washington — the  one-teacher 
schools  were  relatively  most  expensive  and  the  graded  schools 
least  costly  per  pupil  belonging.  In  six  counties — Montgomery, 
Anne  Arundel,  Talbot,  Dorchester,  Wicomico,  and  Howard — the 
cost  per  pupil  in  two-teacher  schools  was  higher  than  in  graded 
schools.  In  Queen  Anne's  and  Charles  the  graded  schools  cost 
more  than  the  two-teacher  schools.  In  Calvert,  Caroline,  and 
Carroll  the  one-teacher  schools  cost  least  per  pupil  and  the  graded 
schools  most.  In  Montgomery  the  two-teacher  schools  were  most 
costly  and  the  one-teacher  schools  were  the  least  expensive.  See 
Table  U7. 
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TABLE  47 


Cost  Per  Pupil  Belonging  in  One-Teacher,  Two-Teacher  and  Graded  Schools 
for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1927,  Exclusive  of  Expenditures  for  General 
Control,  Supervision  and  Fixed  Charges 


One- 

Two- 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Graded 

County 

Schools 

County 

Schools 

County 

Schools 

Average  $48.57 

Kent   68.41 

Allegany   61.25 

Baltimore   60.61 

Prince  George's.  _  56.19 

Garrett   56.19 

Queen  Anne's   55.37 

Worcester   52.69 

Montgomery   52.53 

Calvert   51.40 

Charles   50.05 

Anne  Arundel  _  _  _  48.78 

Somerset   48.20 

Talbot   46.54 

Cecil   45.60 

Wicomico   45.28 

Dorchester   44.91 

Howard   44.27 

Washington   43.18 

Frederick   42.40 

Caroline   42.32 

Harford   41.83 

Carroll   41.48 

St.  Mary's   40.59 


Average  $48.47 

Montgomery   58.30 

Calvert   57.71 

Prince  George's  _  57.71 

Baltimore   57.47 

Kent   56.47 

Talbot   55.29 

Wicomico   54.74 

Anne  Arundel   54.39 

Allegany   50.26 

Howard   49.95 

Dorchester   48.95 

Somerset   45.56 

Queen  Anne's   45.36 

Worcester   45.23 

Charles   45.05 

Garrett   44.71 

Cecil   44.46 

Carroll   43.85 

Caroline   43.51 

Washington   41.30 

Frederick   40.26 

Harford   40.20 

St.  Mary's   40.04 


Average  $44.32 

Calvert   63.11 

Montgomery   54.40 

Queen  Anne's   54.33 

Charles   48.31 

Kent   48.21 

Allegany   47.44 

Anne  Arundel   47.26 

Baltimore   46.97 

Caroline   45.24 

Prince  George's  _  44.82 

Carroll   44.62 

Worcester   43.99 

Talbot   43.18 

Dorchester   42.65 

Garrett   41.64 

Wicomico   41.26 

Somerset   40.61 

Howard   39.96 

Frederick   39.82 

Harford   38.37 

Cecil   38.34 

Washington   36.98 


The  one-teacher  schools  ranged  in  cost  per  pupil  from  $41  in 
St.  Mary's  to  $68  in  Kent.  Allegany  and  Baltimore  County  one- 
teacher  schools  cost  about  $61  per  pupil.  Montgomery  had  the 
most  expensive  two-teacher  schools,  the  cost  being  $58,  and  St. 
Mary's  was  lowest,  with  $40.  The  variation  in  graded  schools 
ranged  from  $37  in  Washington  County  to  $63  in  Calvert's  one 
graded  school,  and  $54  in  Queen  Anne's  and  Cecil.   See  Table  U7, 

In  general,  salary  and  book  costs  per  pupil  were  highest  in 
one-teacher  schools  and  lowest  in  graded  schools.  The  reverse  was 
true  of  operation  costs,  more  janitorial  service  being  required  in 
larger  buildings,  and  of  auxiliary  agencies,  as  transportation  is 
used  in  connection  with  graded  rather  than  rural  schools.  See 
lower  parts  of  Tables  XXVI-XXVIII,  pages  288-290. 
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School  Building  Expenditures  Lower 

Expenditures  for  white  elementary  school  buildings  were  con- 
siderably lower  in  1927  than  in  1926 — $5.66  per  pupil  belonging 
as  against  $12.64  in  the  earlier  year.  Most  of  the  bonds  issued  as 
a  result  of  the  legislation  of  1924  had  been  expended  in  the  two 
years  before,  and  most  of  the  authorizations  of  the  legislature  of 
1927  were  not  yet  available  for  use.  There  were,  however,  excep- 
tions in  a  few  counties  which  put  up  new  consolidated  schools: 
Charles  County  built  at  La  Plata  to  replace  the  school  so  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  in  November,  1926,  by  a  tornado,  and  also  at 
Hughesville;  St.  Mary's  built  at  Great  Mills;  Talbot  put  up  an 
attractive  building  at  Cordova ;  Baltimore,  Montgomery  and  Anne 
Arundel  continued  to  carry  out  their  extensive  building  programs. 
See  columns  8  and  16  in  Table  4-5,  page  68. 

Of  the  $565,000  expended  for  white  elementary  schools,  $519,- 
000  was  used  for  graded  schools.  Most  of  the  counties  are  put- 
ting money  spent  for  construction  into  buildings  of  good  size. 
Only  $24,000  was  spent  for  one-teacher  schools  and  $22,000  for 
two-teacher  schools.  See  the  first  four  columns  in  Table  122,  page 
194. 

TABLE  48 

Number  of  White  Elementary  Schools  Having  Following  Number  of 

Teachers,  School  Year  1926-27 


WHITE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  HAVING  FOLLOWING 
NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS 


COUNTY 

1  1  or  Less 

(N 
1 

1— ( 

CO 

t 

•<ti 

CO 

1 

10 

1 

CO 

00 
1 

05 
1 

00 

0 

Oi 

I 

0 

1 

CO 

1 

(m" 

rj< 

1 

CO 

1 

CO 

1 

CD 

00 
1 

05 
1 

CO 

19.1-20 

Over  20 

Total 

Total   

900 

40 
1  21 
•  34 
421 
123 
i79 
44 
34 
t35 
76 
124 
43 
23 
21 
26 
t31 
25 
31 
19 
13 
68 
t41 
28 

242 

14 
11 
♦24 

2 
5 

tn 

9 
8 
t8 
23 
13 
15 
6 
5 

18 
ttl4 
5 

10 
10 
4 

17 
7 
3 

85 

4 

5 
9 

"4 
3 
1 
1 
2 
8 
2 
5 
2 
3 
4 

10 
4 

40 

5 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 

"i 

1 
2 
1 

25 

2 
3 
3 

25 

7 
1 

2 

22 

1 
1 
2 

21 
4 

"4 

18 

3 
1 
5 

4 

6 

5 
1 

3 

2 

3 
1 

2 

2 

2 
1 

0 

1 
1 

6 

1 
1 
1 

1,414 

85 
48 
94 
24 
37 

105 
59 
45 
51 

117 

144 
68 
34 
32 
58 
68 
36 
41 
38 
24 

109 
58 
39 

Allegany  

Anne  Arundel  

1 

1 
2 

1 

Baltimore.  

1 

1 

2 

1 

Calvert   ... 

Caroline  

2 
1 

1 
3 
1 

"5 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

"i 

Carroll  

1 

Cecil....  

1 

Charles  

Dorchester  

1 

2 

1 
1 

Frederick   

"2 
2 

"3 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Garrett  

Harford  

1 

1 
1 

1 

Howard   

Kent   

1 

1 

2 
2 

Montgomery  

1 
1 
1 

2 

"i 

1 
1 

Prince  George's  

1 

2 

1 

Queen  Anne  s  

St.  Mary's   

Somerset  

3 
1 
7 
4 
3 

icocoecco  j 

1 
1 

2 

"i 

3 

1 

"i 

2 
2 

1 

Talbot  

1 

2 

Washinfrton   

1 

1 

1 

3 

Wicomico  

1 

Worcester   

1 

1 

1 

•  Includes  a  two-teacher  kindergarten. 


t  Includes  a  one  or  two  room  school  with  a  graded  school  organization 


SIZE  OF  COUNTY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Of  the  1,414  buildings  in  use  in  1927,  900  were  one-teacher 
schools  and  242  two-teacher  schools.  There  were  94  schools  hav- 
ing enough  teachers  to  have  one  for  each  elementary  school  grade. 
Four  counties  have  over  100  schools — Garrett  having  the  most, 
144 ;  Frederick  having  117 ;  Washington,  109 ;  and  Carroll,  105. 
It  is  these  four  counties  which  have  most  of  the  one-teacher 
schools.  See  Table  U8, 

The  white  one-teacher  schools  are  decreasing  in  number,  as  is 
evident  from  the  reduction  of  58  from  1926  to  1927.  Approxi- 
mately 29  per  cent  of  the  teachers  worked  in  one-teacher  schools 
last  year  as  compared  with  39  per  cent  in  1920 — seven  years 
before.  There  were  273  fewer  one-teacher  schools  in  1927  than 
there  were  in  1920.  Since  all  the  evidence  available  points  to 
better  teaching  results  in  the  larger  schools,  it  is  probably  wise  to 
hasten  the  disappearance  of  one-teacher  schools.  North  Carolina 
is  operating  on  the  theory  that  schools  should  be  built  large 
enough  so  that  each  teacher  must  give  instruction  in  one  grade 
only.  Maryland  school  people  are  interested  in  comparing  results 
of  tests  in  schools  where  teachers  have  two  or  three  grades  to 
instruct  with  those  in  which  the  teacher  has  only  one  grade.  See 
Table  U9, 


TABLE  49 

Decrease  in  White  One-Teacher  Schools,  1920-1927 


White  Elementary  Teachers 

School  Year  Ending  June  30 

In  One-Teacher  Schools 

Total 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1920  

2,992 

1,171 

39.1 

1921  

3,037 

1,149 

37.8 

1922  

3,054 

1,124 

36.8 

1923  

3,063 

1,093 

35.7 

1924  

3,065 

1,055 

34.4 

1925  

3,047 

1,005 

33.0 

1926  

3,067 

956 

31.2 

1927  

3,088 

898 

29.1 

The  greatest  reductions  from  1926  to  1927  in  the  number  of 
teachers  working  in  one-teacher  schools  were  made  in  Frederick, 
Carroll,  Garrett,  Montgomery,  Allegany,  Caroline,  and  St.  Mary's. 
The  three  counties  named  first  are  those  having  the  largest  num- 
ber of  one-teacher  schools.  Baltimore  County,  with  34  teachers, 
or  10  per  cent  of  its  teaching  staff  in  one-teacher  schools,  ranked 
first  in  the  small  proportion  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools, 
and  Calvert,  with  21  teachers,  or  72  per  cent,  ranked  last.  There 
were  still  21,910  pupils,  22  per  cent,  in  one-teacher  schools.  See 
Table  50. 
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TABLE  50 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Teachers  and  Pupils  in  White  One-Teacher  Ele- 
mentary Schools  in  Maryland  Counties,  Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


Pupils 

Teachers  in      Enrolled*  in 
One-Teacher  One-Teacher 
Schools  Schools 

Num-    Per      Num-  Per 


Pupils 

Teachers  in      Enrolled*  in 
One-Teacher  One-Teacher 
Schools  Schools 


County 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

Total  and  Average  

898 

29 

1 

21,910 

21 

9 

Baltimore  

34 

9 

8 

1,133 

8 

0 

Allegany  

40 

12 

5 

897 

8 

5 

Anne  Arundel  

21 

13 

5 

549 

10 

1 

Prince  George's  

31 

16 

4 

758 

11 

8 

Montgomery  

26 

17 

.6 

748 

15 

8 

Washington  

68 

22 

.9 

1,744 

16 

3 

Somerset   

19 

23 

.0 

464 

18 

9 

Talbot   

13 

23 

.6 

358 

19 

1 

Caroline  

23 

31 

.5 

584 

25 

1 

Frederick  

76 

32 

.6 

2,034 

27 

3 

Harford   

43 

33 

.8 

1,208 

30 

0 

County 


Num-  Per 
ber  Cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

Cent 


Worcester   28  35.0 

Kent...   20  35.4 

Dorchester   34  36.5 

Wicomico   40  36.7 

Howard   23  39.3 

Cecil    43  42.3 

Queen  Anne's   25  42.3 

Carroll   79  43.7 

Charles   34  52.8 

St.  Mary's   33  67.6 

Garrett   124  68.7 

Calvert   21  72.4 


608 
381 
781 
1,130 
617 

1,165 

568 
2,033 
669 
701 

2,228 
552 


25.8 
25.0 
27.2 
31.7 
33.1 

35.4 
33.4 
40.1 
44.6 
58.4 

56.7 
67.2 


•  Average  number  belonging. 

CONTINUED  GROWTH  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 

CHART  14 
GROWTH  IN  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENB0LLME2fT 


1914-  1915  I 

1915-  1916  I 

1916-  1917  I 

1917-  1918  ] 

1918-  1919  I 

1919-  1920  I 

1920-  1921 1 

1921-  1922  I 

1922-  1923 \ 

1923-  1924 

1924-  1925 

1925-  1926 

1926-  1927 


6.113 
7.567 


7.936 
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TABLE  51 

Enrollment  and  Attendance  in  Approved  White  County  High  Schools 

of  Maryland,  1916-1927 


Year  Ending 
July  31 

Enroll- 
ment 

Average 
Attend- 
ance 

Annual  Increase 

Per  Gent  of 
Increase 

Enroll- 
ment 

Attend- 
ance 

Enroll- 
ment 

Attend- 
ance 

1916  

7,000 

5,804 

787 

528 

12.6 

10.0 

1917  

7,567 

6,327 

567 

523 

8.1 

9.0 

1918  

7,936 

6,477 

369 

150 

4.9 

2.4 

1919  

8,302 

6,685 

366 

208 

4.6 

3.2 

1920  

9,392 

7,798 

1,090 

1,113 

13.1 

16.7 

1921  

10,900 

9,294 

1,508 

1,496 

16.1 

19.2 

1922  

12,815 

11,188 

1,915 

1,894 

17.6 

20.4 

1923  

14,888 

12,716 

2,073 

1,528 

16.2 

13.7 

1924  

16,026 

13,696 

1,138 

980 

7.6 

7.7 

1925  

17,453 

14,982 

1,427 

1,286 

8.9 

9.4 

1926  

19,003 

16,218 

1,550 

1,236 

8.9 

8.2 

1927  

20,358 

17,504 

1,355 

1,286 

7.1 

7.9 

White  high  schools  in  Maryland  have  developed  in  the  past 
decade  w^ith  the  same  phenomenal  growth  as  has  been  evident  in 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  enrollment  and  attendance  have 
tripled  from  1916  to  1927.  In  the  latter  year  there  were  20,358 
enrolled  and  17,504  attending  on  the  average.  The  increase  in 
enrollment  over  1926  was  1,355,  or  7  per  cent,  and  in  attendance 
1,286,  or  8  per  cent.   See  Chart  i-4  and  Table  51, 

TABLE  52 

Per  Cent  of  Attendance  in  White  High  Schools,  1923-1927 


County 

1923 

1925 

1926 

1927 

County  Average  

91.9 

92.6 

92.6 

93.2 

Allegany   

94.8 

95.2 

95.3 

95.4 

Charles  

88.7 

92.4 

92.6 

95.4 

Wicomico  

92.3 

94.5 

94.5 

95.2 

Talbot..  

93.2 

93.3 

93.6 

94,6 

Washington  

93.1 

93.1 

93.3 

94.1 

Dorchester  

92.4 

93.5 

93.6 

93.9 

Frederick   

91.5 

92.4 

93.2 

93.8 

Anne  Arundel  

92.1 

93.9 

93.2 

93.7 

St.  Mary's  

86.8 

95.1 

92.8 

93.3 

Prince  George's  

91.8 

91.8 

91.2 

93.2 

Worcester  

91.7 

92.1 

93.0 

93.1 

Caroline  

91.2 

92.5 

92.6 

92.9 

County  1923 

Garrett   90.2 

Baltimore   91.3 

Calvert   93.5 

CecU   92.0 

Montgomery   88.9 

Somerset   91.4 

Harford   91.2 

Queen  Anne's   91.9 

Carroll   88.7 

Howard   89.9 

Kent   90.2 

Baltimore  City   91.5 

State   91.6 


1925      1926  1927 


92.7 
91.8 
90.8 
92.3 
90.4 
93.1 
91.5 
92.3 
91.0 
89.8 
91.1 


92.1 
92.0 
92.0 
92.2 
90.4 
91.2 
90.2 
91.9 
92.0 
88.7 
89.9 


91.8  92.4 
92.3  92.6 


92.5 
92.4 
92.3 
92.0 
92.0 
91.8 
91.7 
91.6 
91.3 
91.3 
91.3 

•92.8 

92.0 


•  Excludes  ninth  grade  of  jimior  high — 91.6. 

t  For  enrollment  and  attendance  in  high  school,  by  counties  arranged  alphabetically,  see 
Tables  III-V,  pages  265-267,  and  by  individual  schools,  see  Table  XXXII,  pages  294-299. 
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The  per  cent  of  average  number  belonging  in  attendance  in 
white  high  schools  increased  from  92.6  in  1926  to  93.2  in  1927. 
Every  county  except  three — Cecil,  Queen  Anne's,  and  Carroll — 
had  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  attendance  in  the  latter  year. 
No  county  had  less  than  91.3  per  cent  in  attendance  and  three 
counties  had  over  95  per  cent,  Allegany,  Charles,  and  Wicomico 
leading  the  State.   See  Table  52. 

The  ratio  of  number  belonging  in  county  white  high  schools  to 
number  belonging  in  high  and  elementary  schools  combined  is 
increasing  steadily,  reaching,  in  1927,  16  out  of  each  100.  See 
Chart  15.   All  of  the  counties  except  Caroline,  Calvert,  Charles, 


CHART  15 

THE  HOMHBR  OP  PUPILS  ATTENDING  WHITE  HIOT  SCHOOLS 
FOB  BVBHT  100  IHITB  PUPILS  ATTENDING  SCHOOLS 
IK  THE  COUNTIES  AND  BALTIMORE  CITI 
1917  -  1927 


Maryland  Counties 


Baltimore  City 


1917-  1918 

1918-  1919 

1919-  1920 

1920-  1921 

1921-  1922 

1922-  1923 

1923-  1924 

1924-  1925 


v//////////////////////////////^^^^ 
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and  Harford  have  a  higher  ratio  in  1927  than  in  1926  or  in  1924. 
Worcester  County  has  22  per  cent  of  its  white  enrollment  in  high 
schools.  All  of  the  Eastern  Shore  counties,  except  Cecil,  rank  as 
the  first  eight  in  proportion  of  pupils  in  high  schools.  As  indi- 
cated in  previous  reports,  the  interest  in  education  beyond  the 
elementary  schools  is  evidently  keener  on  the  Eastern  Shore  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  State.   In  Charles  and  St.  Mary's  only  11  per 
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TABLE  53 

Ratio  of  "Number  Belonging"  in  White  High  Schools  to  ''Number  Belong- 
ing" in  White  Elementary  and  High  Schools  Combined  by  Counties 


County 


1924 


1926  1927 


County 


1924  1926 


1927 


County  Average   13.3  15.1  15.9 

Worcester    18.9  21.2  21.9 

Kent  -   15.2  18.3  21.2 

Talbot  -   18.7  20.6  20.8 

Dorchester     16.7  19.4  20.1 

Wicomico   19.9  19.6  20.0 

Somerset   15.2  18.9  20.0 

Queen  Anne's   18.3  17.8  19.0 

CaroUne    18.8  18.5  18.7 

Montgomery    13.9  17.6  17.7 

Frederick    14.9  16.3  17.1 

Harford    14.8  17.1  17.0 

CarroU   13.7  15.6  17.0 


Howard    12.7  15.9 

Allegany    13.5  15.4 

Cecil....   14.3  15.3 

Calvert   15.5  14.0 

Prince  George's    11.6  14.3 

Anne  Arundel   10.2  12.3 

Baltimore   11.0  12.1 

Washington   11.1  11.9 

Garrett     8.4  11.3 

St.  Mary's   3.0  9.3 

Charles   5.5  11.1 

Baltimore  City    9.7  13.1 

Total  Stat€    11.8  14.2 


16.1 
15.6 
15.6 
15.2 
15.0 
14.2 
13.4 
12.2 
11.9 
11.0 
10.6 

13.3 

14.8 


TABLE  54 


Number  of  Boys  in  White  High  Schools  for  Every  100  Girls 


COUNTY 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Countv  Average 

74. 

3 

75. 

5 

76. 

2 

77 

5 

78. 

6 

78. 

7 

Charles 

82. 

8 

81. 

8 

69. 

4 

76 

8 

89 

6 

99 

0 

Howard 

56. 

8 

62. 

4 

63. 

1 

78 

4 

87 

0 

88 

9 

Montgomery         .  . 

63. 

7 

68. 

5 

76 

7 

81 

4 

90 

9 

88 

2 

Frederick                _  . 

85 

5 

93 

3 

84 

8 

86 

3 

89 

9 

85 

7 

Baltimore            .    .  _ 

79 

2 

87 

8 

87 

4 

88 

0 

85 

2 

82 

7 

St.  Mary's  

50 

0 

96 

6 

85 

5 

68 

5 

82 

4 

Washington            _  _ 

94 

6 

94 

4 

87 

6 

79 

6 

81 

2 

82 

0 

Carroll  _____ 

72 

0 

74 

4 

74 

2 

75 

5 

83 

8 

82 

0 

Talbot  

79 

7 

81 

9 

78 

0 

81 

3 

79 

5 

81 

6 

Anne  Arundel  _     _  . 

75 

5 

68 

2 

60 

1 

71 

3 

82 

6 

81 

3 

Harford     _           _  _  _ 

66 

2 

69 

3 

84 

8 

85 

7 

72 

5 

80 

8 

Dorchester 

78 

6 

70 

9 

71 

7 

70 

3 

74 

7 

78 

0 

Cecil 

85 

0 

80 

6 

74 

2 

68 

6 

69 

4 

76 

7 

Caroline 

68 

0 

64 

3 

69 

4 

74 

6 

68 

2 

76 

4 

Prince  George's 

74 

8 

74 

4 

77 

8 

82 

9 

80 

2 

76 

2 

Alleganv__        _  _ 

61 

9 

61 

6 

67 

7 

72 

8 

75 

7 

75 

1 

Worcester  __ 

63 

4 

61 

0 

67 

3 

68 

3 

69 

6 

73 

5 

Somerset 

82 

1 

88 

1 

86 

1 

91 

2 

74 

2 

72 

0 

Kent  

68 

5 

71 

8 

75 

7 

65 

.1 

69 

4 

69 

.3 

Garrett 

76 

.5 

84 

.8 

78 

.5 

75 

.7 

75 

.7 

68 

.3 

Wicomico  _  _ 

72 

.  5 

70 

.1 

68 

.6 

68 

.3 

66 

.3 

67 

.8 

Calvert       _            _  _ 

77 

.6 

74 

.4 

71 

.8 

68 

.3 

59 

.1 

67 

.7 

Queen  Aime's 

61 

.8 

64 

.6 

68 

.0 

62 

.5 

63 

.0 

65 

.5 

Ratio  of  Boys  to  Girls  in  High  School,  Graduates 
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cent,  and  in  Garrett  only  12  per  cent,  of  the  white  pupils  enrolled 
are  in  high  school.  This  is  about  one-half  of  the  proportion  found 
on  the  Eastern  Shore.   See  Table  53. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  HAVE  79  BOYS  FOR  EVERY  100  GIRLS 

For  every  100  girls  in  high  school  there  are  79  boys,  a  very 
slight  increase  over  1926.  Charles  County  had  99  boys  for  every 
100  girls,  and,  at  the  opposite  extreme.  Queen  Anne's  had  66. 
There  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  this  figure  from  year  to  year, 
but  Howard,  Carroll,  Montgomery,  Allegany,  and  Worcester  seem 
to  have  made  steady  progress  in  attracting  boys  to  the  high 
school. t*    See  Table  5U. 

FOUR-YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  GRADUATE  2,887 

There  were  2,887  graduates  from  first  group  county  high 
schools  in  June,  1927,  an  increase  of  268  over  the  preceding  year. 
Of  the  graduates,  1,816  were  girls  and  1,071  boys.f  See  Table  55. 


TABLE  55 

Four-Year  White  High  School  Graduates  in  Maryland  Counties,  1919  to  1927 


Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Annual 
Increase 

1919  

323 

681 

1.004 

1920  

378 

772 

1,150 

146 

1921  

470 

893 

1,363 

213 

1922  

599 

1,034 

1,633 

270 

1923  

686 

1,267 

1,953 

320 

1924  

813 

1,405 

2,218 

265 

1925  

929 

1,610 

2,539 

321 

1926  

1 . 045 

1.574 

2.619 

80 

1927  

1.071 

1,816 

2,887 

268 

Every  county  except  five — Washington,  Frederick,  ]\lontgom- 
ery,  Caroline,  and  Charles — had  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
1927  graduates  over  the  number  in  1926.  Allegany  graduated 
the  largest  number,  340,  and  Charles  the  smallest,  16.  There  were 
large  increases  in  the  number  of  graduates  in  Anne  Arundel,  Bal- 
timore, Allegany,  Carroll,  Prince  George's,  Dorchester,  and  St. 
Mary's.   See  Chart  16. 

The  graduates  of  1927  were  45.7  per  cent  of  the  first  year  en- 
rollment in  the  school  year  1923-24.  For  boys  the  persistence  was 
36  per  cent  and  for  girls  54.5  per  cent.   See  Chart  17. 


*  For  enrollment  of  boys  and  girls  by  counties  arranged  alphabetically,  see  Table  III.  i>age 
265. 

t  For  data  regarding  individual  high  schools,  see  Tabic  XXXII,  pages  294-299. 
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CHART  16 


HUMBEB  OP  BOYS  AMD  GIBLS  GRADUATED  FBOM  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

1927 


Couxitj  1926 

Allegany  297 

Baltimore  254 

Washington  268 

Frederick  220 

Carroll  148 

Pr.  George's  127 

Wioomioo  139 

Dorchester  111 

Harford  134 

Anne  Arundel  68 

Worcester  108 

Montgomery  110 

Cecil  95 

Talbot  82 

Somerset  83 

Caroline  99 

Garrett  74 

Queen  Anne's  61 

Kent  41 

Howard  48 

Calvert  17 

St.  Mary's  8 

Charles  27 


Girls 


51  n;r~3i 

25  urn 

22  Ejfi] 
16 


Of  the  1,816  girls  who  graduated  in  1927,  310,  or  17.1  per  cent, 
entered  Maryland  State  normal  schools. t  This  was  2  less  and  2.7 
per  cent  less  than  the  number  and  per  cent  of  entrants  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Only  six  counties — Calvert,  Worcester,  Harford, 
Kent,  Baltimore,  and  Washington — increased  both  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  girl  graduates  who  went  to  normal  schools.  St. 
Mary's  and  Howard  sent  no  graduates  at  all,  and  Cecil  and  Prince 
George's  each  sent  only  3.  Since  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools  affords  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  worthwhile  profes- 
sional service  for  the  members  of  the  high  school  group  well  en- 
dowed mentally  and  with  good  personalities,  and  the  Maryland 


t  For  data  regarding  indiivdual  high  schools,  see  Table  XXXII,  pages  294-299. 
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CHART  17 


PEH  CENT  OF  PERSISTENCE  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION 


First  Tep,r  _ 

Enrollment  ®^  Perelstence  to  Graduation 


Coimty 

Total  and 
Average  Go. 

St.  llaiy's 

An.  Arundel 
Carroll 
Talbot 
Waahin^on 

Somerset 

Pr.  George's 

Allegany 

Garrett 

Dorchester 

Qu.  Anne* 8 

Harford 

Worcester 

Frederick 

Kent 

Baltimore 

Charles 

Ceoil 

Ubntgomery 
Calvert 

Howard 

Wicomico 
Caroline 


56.0 


19^4  1927  1927 

6311  45.7 

25  88.0 

225  57.8 


—  Boys 


tZZZZl  Girls 


-^/////////////////////////A 


mk^mBBoaBeBBBOBt 


46.2 


356    52.2  \  ^l\^////////7/7////A 
58.2 


169  52.1 

487  51.5 

165  50.9 

320  49.1 

706  48.2 

159  47.8 

293  47.1 

155  45.8 

300  45.0 

252  44.8 

494  43.9 

129  43.4 


32J 


40.2 


I  55. Q  V//////////////Z^ 


41.4 


59.1 


Ug^  V////////////77777A 


38  42.1 

236  41.1 

280  38.9 

65  38.5 

135  37.8 


24.6 


26:3 


30.3 


I  47. ft  '/////////////y^ 


37.5  fl^^}}////////M 
2^2  33.1 


21.5 
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normal  schools  offer  such  unequalled  opportunities  for  securing 
training  at  minimum  cost,  principals  are  urged  to  see  that  those 
leaving  high  school  have  every  opportunity  of  knowing  of  the 
advantages  of  this  type  of  work§.   See  Chart  18, 


CHART  18 


County 

Total  and 
Co.  Avera^ 

Calvert 
Worcester 

Allegany 
Garrett 
Harford 
Kent 

Queen  Anne*3 

Baltimore 

Taltot 

Charles 

Wicomico 

Somerset 

Anne  Arundel 

Washin^on 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Montgomery 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Cecil 

Pr.  George's 
St.  Mary's 

Howard 


GIBL  GBADUATES  OF  WHITE  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
ESTEBING  MABTLAMD  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS 
1926  AHD  1927 


Number 
1926  1927 


Per  Cent 
1926  1927 


312     310  19.8 

3 
15 

65 
13 
10 

3 
15 
19 
12 

5 
20 

9 

7 
17 
19 
12 

7 
20 
20 

6 

8 

0 

7 


The  number  of  boy  graduates  who  choose  the  field  of  elemen- 
tary school  teaching  is  not  very  large.  Only  24,  or  2.2  per  cent, 
entered  Maryland  normal  schools  in  September,  1927.  Allegany 
and  Garrett  sent  the  largest  numbers — 9  and  5,  respectively. 


§  See  chart  and  table  and  discussion  on  pages  227-230  in  the  section  on  normal  schools. 
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There  were  only  22  boys  who  graduated  from  Garrett  County 
hig-h  schools.  The  normal  schools  therefore  claimed  a  rather 
large  proportion.  For  men  who  are  well  trained,  who  are  willing 
to  work  hard  and  to  continue  their  studies  and  who  have  ability 

TABLE  56 

Boy  Graduates  from  White  County  High  Schools  Entering  Maryland 

Normal  Schools,  1927 


County 


Total  and  County  Average 

Garrett  

Allegany  

Caroline  

Baltimore  

Talbot-  

Frederick  

Carroll  

Washington  

All  Others  


For  data  for  individual  high  schools,  see  Table  XXXII,  pages  294-299. 

as  leaders,  there  are  positions  as  principals  which  give  plenty  of 
chance  for  growth  and  advancement  in  the  profession.  Many  of 
the  present  men  who  are  leaders  in  education  started  teaching 
in  one-room  schools.   See  Table  56. 

WHAT  DO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  DO  AFTER  LEAVING  HIGH  SCHOOLS? 

Principals  were  asked  to  report  on  the  occupations  during 
1926-27  of  their  1926  graduates.  The  necessity  for  close  cooper- 
ation between  high  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  is 
urgent,  since  49  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  54  per  cent  of  the  girls 
continue  studying  after  they  graduate  from  high  school.  There 
are  245  boys,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  boys  grad- 
uating, and  206  girls,  13  per  cent  of  those  graduating,  who  went 
to  liberal  arts  colleges  and  universities.  Normal  schools  took  in 
20  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  3  per  cent  of  the  boys.  Various  pro- 
fessional schools  training  for  engineering,  pharmacy,  law,  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  the  ministry,  the  army  and  navy,  work  in  art  and 
music,  teaching  of  physical  education,  home  economics,  and  kin- 
dergarten were  chosen  by  7  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  1  per  cent 
of  the  girls.   Commercial  schools  were  entered  by  134,  or  13  per 


Total 
Number 
White 
Boy 
Graduates 


Boy  Graduates  Entering 
Maryland  Normal 
Schools 


Number 


Per  Cent 


1,071 

22 
132 
23 
120 
34 
99 
72 
106 
463 


24 

5 
9 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 


2.2 

22.7 
6.8 
4.4 
3.3 
2.9 
2.0 
1.4 
.9 
.0 
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cent,  of  the  boys,  and  by  170,  or  11  per  cent,  of  the  girls.  Two 
per  cent  of  the  boys  and  1  per  cent  of  the  girls  took  college  pre- 
paratory or  post  graduate  high  school  work.  Eight  per  cent  of 
the  girls  entered  hospitals  for  nurses'  training. 

Office  work  and  banking  were  selected  by  139  boys  and  243 
girls,  13  and  15  per  cent,  respectively.  Of  the  girls,  323,  or  one- 
fifth,  were  staying  at  home,  working  at  home,  or  married.  Of  the 
boys,  71,  or  7  per  cent,  engaged  in  farming,  fishing,  or  nursery 
work,  and  in  addition  56,  or  5.4  per  cent,  were  reported  as  "work- 
ing at  home,"  and  32,  or  3.1  per  cent,  as  ''staying  at  home."  There 
were  very  few  fields  of  service  in  which  high  school  graduating 
classes  were  not  represented.   See  Table  57. 

TABLE  57 

Occupations  of  1926  Graduates  as  Reported  by  Principals  of  White  County 

High  Schools 


OCCUPATIOxN 


Continuing  Education 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges  and  Universities  

Normal  Schools  

Engineering  Courses  

Pharmacy  

Law  

Medicine,  Dentistry,  Ministry  

Army  and  Navy  Academies  

Art  and  Music  Schools  

Physical  Education,  Home  Economics  and 

Kindergarten  Training  Schools  

Commercial  Schools  

College  Preparatory  Schools  

Post  Graduate  High  School  Courses  

Hospitals  for  Training  

Office  Work  and  Banking  

Clerks  in  Stores,  Salesmen  and  Women, 

Business  

Staying  at  Home  

Work  at  Home  

Farming,  Fishing,  Nurserymen  

Married  

Manufacturing,  Mechanical  (Garage),  Build- 
ing  

Transportation,  Railroad,  Chauffeur  

Communication,  Newspaper,  Telephone  and 

Telegraph  Operators  

Teaching  and  Library  Work  

Chemist,  Mining,  Surveying,  Photography.  _ 

Army,  Navy  and  Marine  (Aviator)  

Miscellaneous  and  Unknown  


Number 

Per  Cent 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

245 

206 

23.6 

13.1 

OO 

OlO 

o .  o 

1Q  Q 

29 

2.8 

12 

1.1 

10 

1.0 

10 

1 

1.0 

.06 

3 

.3 

6 

10 

.6 

.6 

2 

6 

.2 

.4 

134 

170 

12.9 

10.8 

17 

7 

1.6 

.4 

3 

11 

.3 

.7 

1 

132 

.1 

8.4 

139 

243 

13.4 

15.4 

76 

71 

7.3 

4.5 

32 

154 

3.1 

9.8 

56 

108 

5.4 

6.8 

71 

6.8 

61 

3.9 

59 

8 

5.7 

.5 

28 

2.7 

8 

14 

.8 

.9 

2 

13 

.2 

.8 

11 

1.0 

8 
42 

.8 
4.0 

49 

3.1 

1,039 

1,577 

100.0 

100.0 
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Each  county  is  of  course  interested  in  the  careers  of  its  own 
graduates.  There  is  wide  variation  in  the  counties  in  the  propor- 
tion of  boys  and  girls  going  to  college.  Charles  sent  10  per  cent, 
and  Anne  Arundel,  at  the  other  extreme,  sent  52  per  cent  of  its 
boy  graduates  to  college.  For  girls  going  to  college,  the  range 
was  from  none  in  Charles  and  Gannett  to  44  per  cent  in  Kent. 
Counties  which  have  colleges  within  their  own  borders  appear  to 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  graduates  entering  college  than  others 
— Anne  Arundel,  with  St.  John's;  Carroll,  with  Western  Mary- 
land ;  Kent,  with  Washington,  for  example. 

Anne  Arundel  and  St.  Mary's  were  the  only  counties  which  had 
no  graduates  who  continued  in  commercial  or  college  preparatory 
schools.  Cecil,  Montgomery,  and  Harford  sent  a  rather  large 
proportion  of  their  graduates  into  these  schools. 

Charles  and  Kent  had  no  girls  who  enlisted  for  training  in  hos- 
pitals, whereas  Anne  Arundel  and  Calvert  sent  nearly  one-fifth 
of  their  girls  into  this  service. 

In  Charles,  Howard,  and  Queen  Anne's,  from  a  fourth  to  a  half 
of  the  boys  entered  farming  or  fishing,  while  in  Calvert,  Garrett, 
St.  Mary's,  and  Somerset  none  of  the  boys  were  reported  as  in 
this  type  of  work. 

A  larger  proportion  of  high  school  girl  graduates  in  Calvert, 
Charles,  Garrett,  and  Caroline  were  reported  by  principals  as 
"staying  at  home"  than  in  the  other  counties.  From  a  third  to  a 
fifth  of  the  girls  in  these  counties  were  so  classified  by  occupation. 

Some  of  the  counties  lost  track  of  a  rather  large  proportion  of 
graduates,  16  per  cent  in  Anne  Arundel,  15  per  cent  in  Wicomico, 
10  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  Charles,  14  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  Gar- 
rett, and  16  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  Kent. 

A  follow-up  of  graduates  which  enlists  their  continued  interest 
and  support  of  the  high  school  from  which  they  graduated  can- 
not fail  to  help  the  high  school.  Their  thoughtful  consideration 
of  ways  in  which  their  high  school  training  might  have  been  made 
more  helpful  might  be  suggestive  of  possible  improvements  in  the 
high  school  work  offered.   See  Table  58. 

SUBJECTS  STUDIED  BY  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

English  is  the  only  study  required  for  four  years  of  all  students 
in  all  county  high  schools.  It  is  therefore  offered  in  all  high 
schools  and  taken  by  100  per  cent  of  the  high  school  pupils. 
Mathematics  and  science  were  offered  in  every  high  school  for  at 
least  one  year.  Instruction  in  the  social  studies  (history,  civics, 
problems  in  American  democracy),  given  in  all  the  high  schools 
except  five  one-year  high  schools  in  Baltimore  County,  was  taken 
by  81  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls.  This  is  3  per  cent  more  than 
the  preceding  year.  Mathematics  was  pursued  by  82  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  75  per  cent  of  the  girls,  and  science  was  chosen  by 
69  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  64  per  cent  of  the  girls  enrolled. 


Distribution  of  White  High  School  Enrollment  by  Subject  80 


TABLE  59 


Distribution  of  Enrollment f  in  Maryland  County  White  High  Schools  by 
Subjects  Taken  for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


Subject 

Numljer 
Enrolled  t 

Per  Cent 

High  Schools 
Offering  Subject 

xjoys 

ijiris 

tJoys 

Girls 

iSC. 

D  ... 

Gent 

 , 

Total  

fS , 887 

til  244 

152 

English               _  __  

8,908 

11 ,214 

100.0 

99. 

7 

152 

100 

Social  Studies            __  -  . 

7 ',220 

9  191 

81 .2 

81. 

7 

147 

97 

Ma  the  m  - 1  tics  

8,378 

CI  o 

74. 

5 

1  t;o 

1 

100 

Science  __      _.  _ 

6,171 

7,235 

69.4 

64 

3 

152 

100 

Latin  ...  

2,335 

3 , 535 

26.3 

31 

4 

111 

73 

French .   

1,379 

2,532 

15.5 

22 

5 

111 

73 

Spanish    .    __  _ 

24 

17 

.3 

2 

2 

1 

Manual  Training.   _  _   

4,905 

55.2 

69 

45 

rlome  n.conomics 

General                 _  __  _ 

7,304 

65 

0 

84 

55 

Vocational 

618 

5 

5 

17 

11 

Agriculture 

Vocational  

881 

9.9 

39 

26 

General         __  _   

41 

.5 

2 

1 

Stenography,  Typewriting, 

Bookkeeping  _  _ 

742 

1,252 

*26 . 8 

*30 

1 

50 

33 

Other  Commercial  Subjects.. 

353 

481 

**5.8 

8 

26 

17 

Physical  Education. 

2,280 

2,754 

25.7 

24 

.5 

28 

18 

Music   ._  

4,218 

5,211 

47.5 

46 

.4 

81 

53 

Art  

131 

1 

2 

1 

X 

t  Exclusive  of  withdrawals  for  removal,  transfer  or  death. 

•  Figures  represent  the  percentage  of  2,769  boys  and  4,153  girls  enrolled  in  third  and  fourth  years. 

Figures  represent  the  percentage  of  6,139  boys  and  7,095  girls  enrolled  in  first  and  second  years. 
X  Less  than  1  per  cent. 


Latin  and  French  were  offered  in  111  county  high  schools,  73 
per  cent  of  the  entire  number.  Latin  was  studied  by  26  per  cent 
of  the  high  school  boys  enrolled  and  31  per  cent  of  the  girls.  For 
the  girls  this  was  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent  from  last  year.  Six- 
teen per  cent  of  the  boys  and  23  per  cent  of  the  high  school  girls 
were  given  instruction  in  French  and  Spanish.  This  was  a  de- 
crease of  2  per  cent  for  boys  and  of  1  per  cent  for  girls  under  last 
year. 

Manual  training  was  provided  for  boys  in  69  or  45  per  cent  of 
the  county  high  schools.  It  was  taken  by  55  per  cent  of  the  boys 
enrolled.  This  is  3  per  cent  more  than  the  proportion  taking  it  in 
1926.  The  study  of  agriculture,  both  vocational  and  general,  was 
possible  in  41  high  schools,  27  per  cent  of  all.  It  was  taken  by 
over  10  per  cent  of  the  high  school  boys  enrolled.  This  was  1  per 
cent  less  than  in  1926. 
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Distribution  of  White  High  School  Enrollment  by  Subject  91 

Home  economics,  general  and  vocational,  was  offered  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  high  schools  to  70  per  cent  of  all  of  the  girls  enrolled. 
The  percentage  taking  home  economics  in  1927  was  1.5  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1926. 

Physical  education  was  offered  as  a  regular  high  school  subject 
for  credit  in  28  schools,  18  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  enrolled.  Last  year  only  18  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  had  physical  education  on  a  credit  basis. 

Music  was  studied  on  a  credit  basis  in  81  high  schools,  53  per 
cent  of  all,  and  taken  by  47  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  enrolled. 

One-third  of  the  high  schools,  50  in  all,  gave  instruction  in 
stenography,  t3T)ewriting,  and  bookkeeping  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Over  one-fourth  of  the  boys  and  30  per  cent  of  the  girls  enrolled 
in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  work  took  these  subjects. 
Other  commercial  courses  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  penmanship, 
and  junior  business  training  were  offered  in  26  high  schools,  and 
elected  by  6  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  7  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  the 
first  and  second  years.  See  Table  59. 

Individual  Counties  Vary  in  Subjects  Offered 

The  counties  vary  considerably  in  the  opportunity  offered  pupils 
to  elect  work  in  science,  foreign  languages,  and  the  special 
subjects. 

Calvert  and  Charles  offer  no  work  in  Latin,  while  at  the  oppo- 
site extreme  it  is  taken  by  one-half  of  the  girls  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  boys  in  Queen  Anne's  and  by  over  half  of  the  pupils 
in  St.  Mary's  high  schools. 

Every  county  offers  French,  but  in  Kent  it  is  taken  by  only  3 
per  cent  of  the  boys  and  10  per  cent  of  the  girls,  while  in  Charles, 
which  has  no  Latin,  over  half  of  the  boys  and  girls  enrolled 
study  French. 

Manual  training  is  not  offered  in  Calvert,  Charles,  Garrett, 
Howard,  St.  Mary's,  and  Somerset.  Garrett,  Howard,  and  Som- 
erset substitute  agriculture  and  farm  shop  work  instead  in  some 
of  their  high  schools.  In  Garrett,  agriculture  is  studied  by  58  per 
cent  of  the  boys  enrolled.  Baltimore  and  Queen  Anne's  provide 
manual  training  for  all  of  the  boys  enrolled  in  high  schools. 

Calvert,  Charles  and  St.  Mary's  (except  for  St.  Mary's  Semi- 
nary), are  the  only  counties  which  give  no  instruction  whatever 
in  home  economics.  Yet  in  these  counties  a  larger  per  cent  of 
girls  stay  at  home  or  work  at  home  than  in  other  counties.  In 
Garrett,  home  economics  is  offered  on  a  vocational  basis  to  first 
and  second  year  pupils  in  all  high  schools  and  in  Howard  in  one 
high  school.  In  Queen  Anne's,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Car- 
roll Counties,  from  90  to  100  per  cent  of  the  girls  receive  instruc- 
tion in  home  economics. 
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Commercial  work  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  is  offered  in  all 
counties  except  Calvert,  Charles,  Queen  Anne's,  and  St.  Mary's. 
(It  is  offered  in  St.  Mary's  Seminary.)  In  the  other  counties  it  is 
elected  by  from  7  per  cent  of  the  junior  and  senior  boys  in  Har- 
ford to  51  per  cent  in  Dorchester,  and  by  from  one-fifth  of  the 
girls  in  Cecil  to  one-half  in  Prince  George's.  One-half  of  the 
counties  offer  commercial  work  to  pupils  of  the  second  year. 

Physical  education  instruction  was  given  in  Allegany,  Balti- 
more, Carroll,  Frederick,  Howard,  Montgomery,  Washington,  and 
Wicomico.  Instruction  in  music  was  offered  to  some  of  the  pupils 
in  all  counties  except  Calvert,  Caroline,  Cecil,  Charles,  and  Queen 
Anne's  and  for  boys  in  Anne  Arundel.f   See  Table  60. 

FAILURES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 

From  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  high  school  boys  enrolled 
during  the  school  year  1926-27  withdrew  or  failed  in  the  various 
academic  and  commercial  courses  in  which  they  were  enrolled. 
The  girls  had  somewhat  greater  success  than  the  boys,  although 
from  one-eighth  to  one-fifth  withdrew  and  failed  in  the  various 
academic  and  commercial  subjects  which  they  were  taking.  For 
both  boys  and  girls  mathematics  had  the  most  failures  and  with- 
drawals, and  Latin  ranked  second.  In  most  of  the  high  school 
subjects  there  were  more  withdrawals  and  failures  in  1927  than 


TABLE  61 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Withdrawals  and  Failures  in  Maryland  County 
White  High  Schools  by  Subject  for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

SUBJECT 

With- 

Not 

With- 

Not 

With- 

Not 

With- 

Not 

drawn 

Pro- 

drawn 

Pro- 

drawn 

Pro- 

drawn 

Pro- 

moted 

moted 

moted 

moted 

English       __  _  _ 

1,384 

1,189 

1,018 

632 

15.5 

13.3 

9.1 

5.6 

Mathematics  _ 

1,136 

1,241 

802 

905 

15.6 

17.1 

9.6 

10.8 

Social  Studies  _  _      _  _ 

1,052 

806 

781 

679 

14.6 

11.2 

8.5 

7.4 

Science  __  

1,010 

644 

706 

451 

16.4 

10.4 

9.8 

6.2 

Latin  

263 

444 

287 

343 

11.3 

19.0 

8.1 

9.7 

French  and  Spanish  

172 

206 

195 

132 

12.5 

14.9 

7.7 

5.2 

Stenography,  Typewrit- 

ing and  Bookkeeping 

98 

81 

110 

75 

13.2 

10.9 

8.8 

6.0 

Other  Commercial  Sub- 

jects 

59 

31 

48 

28 

16.7 

8.8 

10.0 

5.8 

Agriculture  _  _ 

152 

27 

16.5 

2.9 

t  For  individual  schools,  see  Table  XXXIII,  pages  300-305. 
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were  reported  for  the  previous  year.  This  is  not  necessarily  an 
adverse  criticism;  as  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the 
school  population  attempts  high  school  work,  a  larger  number  of 
failures  and  withdrawals  may  be  expected.   See  Table  61. 

Among  the  counties  conditions  vary  considerably.  In  Dorches- 
ter and  Garrett  46  per  cent  and  in  Caroline  43  per  cent  of  the  boys 
withdrew  from  or  failed  in  mathematics;  in  Charles,  only  18 
per  cent  failed  in  this  subject.  One-third  of  the  girls  withdrew 
from  or  failed  in  mathematics  in  Garrett,  while  in  Washington, 
Wicomico,  and  Worcester  these  withdrawals  and  failures  totaled 
only  13  per  cent.  In  Howard  over  half  and  in  Dorchester  44  per 
cent  of  the  boys  withdrew  from  or  failed  in  Latin,  while  in  Talbot, 
Somerset,  and  Allegany  the  corresponding  figures  were  between 
18  and  20  per  cent.  In  Dorchester  over  a  third  of  the  girls  with- 
drew from  or  failed  in  Latin,  while  in  Howard  only  9  per  cent  did 
not  succeed.  Similar  differences  could  be  found  in  any  subject  for 
which  data  are  available.   See  Table  62. 

Are  the  high  school  teachers  and  principals  studying  the  causes 
for  withdrawal  and  failure  of  individual  pupils,  with  the  idea  of 
doing  whatever  is  possible  to  eliminate  such  of  these  factors  as 
may  be  controlled  ?  Are  teachers  doing  what  they  can  to  bridge 
gaps  in  the  knowledge  which  they  consider  pupils  should  have 
before  undertaking  the  study  of  the  subject?  Are  standards  in 
the  various  counties  or  in  high  schools  in  the  same  county  even 
approximately  the  same?  Are  there  specific  goals  in  each  sub- 
ject against  which  pupils  are  being  measured?  Should  every  pupil 
who  enters  high  school,  especially  our  many  small  schools  with 
most  subjects  required,  be  expected  to  succeed  or  continue  to 
graduation  ? 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  EACH  SUBJECT 

The  high  school  teaching  staff  of  1926-27,  consisting  of  927 
teachers,  was  distributed  by  subjects  to  which  time  was  given. 
The  English  offered  would  have  required  the  full  time  service  of 
163  persons,  but  since  in  many  of  the  smaller  high  schools  it  did 
not  take  the  full  time  of  a  teacher,  there  were  actually  many  more 
than  163  teachers  of  English.  The  social  studies  were  offered  in 
147  high  schools,  so  there  was  at  least  this  number  of  teachers 
of  these  subjects,  as  well  as  additional  ones  in  the  larger  high 
schools  which  had  enough  work  to  need  the  services  of  more  than 
one  teacher  of  the  social  studies.  However,  the  number  of  periods 
of  the  social  studies  provided  for  pupils  would  have  required  the 
full  time  service  of  129  teachers,  10  more  than  the  preceding  year. 
The  work  offered  in  mathematics  and  in  science  would  have  re- 
quired the  full  time  service  of  128  teachers  in  each  subject.  This 
was  an  increase  of  8  in  mathematics  and  10  in  science  over  last 
year.   See  Table  63. 
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The  amount  of  Latin  provided  required  the  full  time  service  of 
58  teachers,  although  there  were  at  least  111  teachers  giving 
some  time  to  Latin,  since  it  was  offered  in  that  number  of  schools. 
In  French  and  Spanish  there  was  an  increase  of  3  in  the  full  time 
service  of  teachers  required.  The  number  on  a  full  time  basis 
needed  in  1927  was  47. 

There  were  7  more  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  in  1927 
than  in  1926 — the  full  time  service  of  70  being  required  in  54 
schools  which  offered  work  in  these  subjects. 

Training  in  home  economics  was  given  in  101  schools  and  re- 
quired full  time  service  of  65  teachers,  7  more  than  in  1926. 
Eighteen  of  the  teachers  of  home  economics  taught  in  more  than 
one  school,  actually  reaching  41  schools  by  traveling  about  each 
week  or  each  term.  The  approximate  number  of  women  giving 
some  time  to  home  economics  last  year  was  78. 

Manual  training  offered  in  69  schools  would  have  required  the 
full  time  service  of  38  men.  There  were  approximately  50  men 
teaching  manual  training,  15  of  whom  visited  34  schools  each 
week  or  during  the  two  terms.  There  was  an  increase  of  6 
teachers  over  1926. 

Music,  in  which  instruction  was  given  in  81  schools,  required 

TABLE  63 

Number  of  Teachers  in  White  County  High  Schools,  Year  Ending 

July  31,  1927 


SUBJECTS 


English  

Social  Studies  

Mathematics  

Science  

Latin  

French  and  Spanish  

Commercial  Subjects  

Home  Economics  

Manual  Training  

Music  

Agriculture  

Physical  Education  

Library  

Administration  and 
Supervision  

ToUl  


Number  of 
Teachers  on 
Full-Time  Basis 
Distributed  by 
Time  Devoted 
to  Different 
Subjects 

Number  of 
High  Schools 
Offering 
Subjects 

Number  of  Cases  Where 
Special  Teachers  Instruct  in 
More  Than  One  School 
Each  Week  or  Term 

Approximate 
Number  of 
Different 
Teachers  of 
Special 
Subjects 

Teachers 

Schools 

162.7 
129.1 
127.7 
127.5 
58.2 
47.4 

69.5 
64.8 
37.7 
27.2 
22.4 
13.9 
6.7 

32.5 

152 
147 
152 
152 
111 
111 

54 
101 
69 
81 
41 
28 
8 

1 

18 
15 
13 
9 
1 

2 
41 
34 
41 
20 

2 

78 
50 
53 
30 
27 

927.3 

152 
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the  full  time  service  of  27  teachers,  but  was  actually  taught  by 
approximately  53  teachers,  13  of  whom  visited  41  schools.  There 
was  an  increase  of  2  in  full  time  service  over  1926. 

Agriculture  was  taught  in  41  schools  by  approximately  30 
teachers,  9  of  whom  taught  in  20  schools.  The  periods  of  agri- 
culture taught  during  the  regular  school  day  would  have  required 
the  full  time  service  of  22  teachers. 

Eight  schools  had  libraries  in  charge  of  a  teacher-librarian. 
The  periods  devoted  to  library  work  would  have  required  the  full 
time  of  7  teacher-librarians. 

Principals  reported  many  periods  spent  in  administration  of 
the  school.  On  the  basis  of  full  time  service  33  persons  would 
have  been  required  for  this  work  in  1927.   See  Table  63. 

♦CERTIFICATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

In  1927-28  the  certification  of  the  Maryland  high  school  teach- 
ers was  checked  for  the  seventh  consecutive  year.  As  will  be  seen 
from  Table  64,  the  percentage  of  high  school  teachers  who  were 
uncertificated  at  the  time  of  the  check  in  the  years  indicated 
dropped  from  26.1  to  8.5.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  fall 
of  1927  over  the  number  uncertificated  in  the  fall  of  1926.  This 
may  have  been  due  to  tardiness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  filing 
their  applications  or  in  submitting  their  certificates  for  renewal. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  superintendents  will  hereafter  see 
that  these  matters  are  attended  to  as  soon  as  teachers  are  ap- 
pointed. 


TABLE  64 

White  High  School  Teachers  Uncertificated 


Fall  of 

Number 

Per  Gent 

1923 

197 

26.1 

1924 

139 

17.6 

1925 

125 

14.4 

1926 

76 

7.2 

1927 

83 

8.5 

One  county,  Talbot,  which  did  not  have  all  its  teachers  certifi- 
cated in  the  fall  of  1926,  had  all  its  high  school  teachers  certifi- 
cated when  the  check  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1927.  The  circum- 
stances were  reversed  in  the  case  of  two  other  counties,  however, 
and  there  was  a  retrogression  among  all  the  counties  in  the  third 
to  fifth  groups  in  the  table.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
practically  every  high  school  teacher  in  the  State  should  not  have 
at  least  filed  an  application  or  presented  his  certificate  for  renewal 
by  November  of  whatever  year  is  being  considered.  See  Table  65. 

*  Prepared  by  Merle  S.  Bateman,  Credential  Secretary. 
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TABLE  65 

White  High  School  Teachers  in  Each  County  Uncertificated  in  November, 

1926,  and  November,  1927 


County 

lotal  Num- 

1               11 7 1    "  « 

ber  White 
High  School 

Teachers 
November, 
1927 

White  High  S( 
Not  Cer 

Number 

:hool  Teachers 
tificated 

Per  Cent 

Nov. 

1926 

Nov. 
1927 

Nov. 
1926 

Nov. 
1927 

Total   

977 

76 

83 

7.2 

8.5 

Carroll  

71 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Prince  George's  

65 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wicomico   _- 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cecil  

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Garrett  

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Caroline  

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Mary  s  

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fry   11  > 

Talbot    

29 

3 

0 

10.7 

0 

Harford 

41 

3 

1 

7.5 

2.4 

Washington  

68 

7 

2 

11.1 

2.9 

Beutimore    

91 

1 

4 

1.0 

4.3 

Frederick   .   

72 

3 

6 

4.4 

8.3 

Kent    

oi 
Z\ 

1 

2 

5.0 

9.5 

Worcester  

37 

0 

4 

0 

10.8 

Montgomery  _._  . 

59 

1 

8 

1.0 

13.5 

Allegany    

102 

35 

14 

36.4 

13.7 

Anne  Arundel __                 __  . 

41 

3 

6 

8.6 

14.6 

Howard                 _.  ._    .  _ 

25 

5 

5 

22.7 

20.0 

Dorchester.  _    

35 

7 

8 

20.0 

22.8 

Charles   _ 

13 

0 

3 

0 

23.0 

Somerset    

29 

1 

8 

3.7 

27.5 

Queen  Anne's.  -               .  _  . 

22 

5 

9 

22.7 

40.9 

Calvert   .   

7 

1 

3 

14.3 

42.8 

Provisionally  Certificated  White  High  School  Teachers 

As  will  be  seen  from  Chart  19,  there  has  been  only  a  slight  im- 
provement (one  per  cent)  in  the  number  of  provisionally  certifi- 
cated white  high  school  teachers  employed  in  Maryland  within  the 
last  two  years.  Only  two  counties,  Garrett  and  Charles,  succeeded 
in  entirely  dispensing  with  provisionally  certificated  high  school 
teachers.  Five  counties  had  none  in  1926.  Allegany  County  has 
made  the  most  noticeable  decrease,  dropping  from  35  per  cent  in 
1925  to  5.9  in  October,  1927,  Worcester  and  Somerset  following 
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with  a  decrease  of  more  than  20  per  cent  within  the  two  years.  A 
number  of  other  counties,  however,  are  now  employing  more 
unquahfied  high  school  teachers  than  they  did  in  1926,  although 
most  of  the  counties  have  made  some  improvement  since  1925. 
For  a  county  employing  only  a  few  teachers,  the  percentage,  of 
course,  may  be  radically  altered  by  failure  to  get  properly  certifi- 
cated teachers  for  one  or  two  positions.   No  county  should  relax 

CHART  19 


County 


PEB  CEHT  OP  PBOYISIONALLT  CKHTIPICATED 
WHIT$  HIGH  SCHOOL  PBDICIPALS  MD  TF.AflffKRS 

Total  Ko. 

Principals  Per  Cent  Holding  Provisional  Certificates 
&  Teachers 

Oct.  Oct.  Oct.  Oct. 
1927    1925    1926  1927 


977  17.8 

31  3.6 
13  14.3 


Total  and 
Average  Co, 

Garrett 
Charles 
Frederick 
Baltimore 
Washington 
Wicomico. 
Allegany 
Talhot 

Carroll 
Harford 

Pr.  George's    65    11.5  10.21 


Somerset 
Caroline 
St.  Mary's 

An.  Arundel 
Cecil 

Worcester 
Calvert 
Dorchester 
Montgomery 


29 
27 
9 


31.0    22. 2| 
7.4    10. 3| 
0.01 


0.0 

41    26.5  17.1 

37    21.2  8.8 

37    41.2  14.3 
7  0.0 


35  11.7 


0.0| 
8.6| 


59    18^2  11,81 


Queen  Aune's    22    26.0    13. 6| 


Kent 
Howard 


21    16.7  10. 
25      9.5  9.1 


\0Z 
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its  effort,  however,  to  see  that  its  whole  high  school  teaching 
staff  is  qualified. 

Table  66  shows  how  the  provisionally  certificated  high  school 
teachers  are  distributed  among  principals,  academic  teachers,  and 
teachers  of  the  various  special  subjects.  It  will  be  noted  that  46 
out  of  the  78,  almost  59  per  cent,  are  teachers  of  special  subjects. 
The  only  special  field  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  decrease  is 
in  music,  of  which  there  were  18  provisionally  certificated  teach- 
ers in  the  fall  of  1926.  It  is  among  teachers  of  special  subjects 
that  there  is  most  need  for  additional  training. 

There  are  10  fewer  provisionally  certificated  academic  teachers 
in  1927-28  than  in  1926-27,  but  9  more  provisionally  certificated 
principals.  The  latter  condition  is  chiefly  due  to  the  change  in 
the  high  school  law  which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  principal 
of  a  two-teacher  four-year  high  school  to  hold  a  principal's  certifi- 
cate, either  regular  or  provisional.  Formerly  a  high  school  teach- 
er's certificate  was  sufficient.  Many  of  the  principals  can  and 
probably  will  qualify  for  at  least  limited  certificates  within  a  year 
or  two.   See  Table  66. 

TABLE  66 

Shortage  in  Training  of  Provisional  High  School  Teachers  in  Service  in 
Maryland  Counties  October,  1927,  Holding  Following  Types 

of  Certificates 


Shortage  in 
Years 

Princi- 
pal's 

Aca- 
demic 

Com- 
mercial 

Manual 
Training 

Music 

Home 
Eco- 
nomics 

Physical 
Educa- 
tion 

0 

1 

1^ 
1^ 
1^ 
2 

3 

4 

5 

Uncertain 

Total  1927 
Total  1926 

♦1 

9 
5 
1 

3 
1 
1 

3 
2 

1 

9 

w 

1 
1 

2 

1 

5 
8 
2 
1 

2 

4 
1 

3 

1 

2 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
3 

1 

17 
8 

15 
25 

13 
15 

15 
13 

12 
18 

2 
4 

4 
2 

•  Lacks  only  the  experience  necessary  for  regular  certificate. 
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NEARLY  ONE-THIRD  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  STAFF  ATTENDED  SCHOOL 

IN  SUMMER  OF  1927 

Of  the  high  school  staff  in  service  in  October,  1927,  319  or 
nearly  one-third  attended  summer  school  in  1927.  The  largest 
number,  96,  went  to  the  University  of  Maryland;  70  went  to 
Teachers  College,  Columbia,  and  64  to  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
These  three  universities  took  care  of  72  per  cent  of  the  Maryland 
county  high  school  teachers.  See  Table  109,  page  176. 

The  per  cent  of  high  school  teachers  in  the  counties,  who  went 
to  summer  school  in  1927,  varied  from  50  per  cent  in  Allegany, 
which  had  the  maximum  number,  to  none  in  Calvert  County.  In 
addition  to  Allegany,  other  counties  which  had  more  than  a  third 
of  their  present  high  school  teaching  staff  in  summer  school  in 
1927  are  Cecil  (46%),  Carroll  (40%) ,  Washington  (38%),  Caro- 
line and  Prince  George's  (37% ) .  Eight  counties  had  fewer  than 
one-fourth  in  summer  school  in  1927 — Calvert  (0%),  Somerset 
(17%),  Queen  Anne's  (18%),  Worcester,  Anne  Arundel,  and 
St.  Mary's  (22%),  Garrett  and  Charles  (23%?).  See  Table  110, 
page  177. 

DECREASE  IN  INEXPERIENCED  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Although  there  was  an  increase  of  62  in  the  number  of  high 
school  teachers,  the  number  of  inexperienced  teachers  employed 
in  October,  1927,  was  153,  13  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  per  cent 
of  inexperienced  teachers  dropped  from  18.1  per  cent  in  1926  to 
15.7  per  cent  in  1927.  Dorchester,  Wicomico,  Harford,  Frederick, 
Somerset,  Queen  Anne's,  and  Caroline  employed  fewer  inexpe- 
rienced teachers  than  were  found  necessary  in  the  preceding  year. 
See  Chart  20. 

Dorchester  did  not  employ  any  inexperienced  teachers  in  Octo- 
ber, 1927,  and  therefore  heads  the  list.  Queen  Anne's,  Kent,  Fred- 
erick, and  Baltimore  had  to  replace  only  from  4.5  to  11  per  cent  of 
their  high  school  teaching  staffs  with  inexperienced  college  gradu- 
ates. In  Howard  County,  8  teachers,  nearly  one-third  of  the  staff, 
were  recent  college  graduates.  Montgomery,  Somerset,  Talbot, 
Worcester,  St.  Mary's,  Cecil,  and  Calvert  changed  from  20  to  29 
per  cent  of  their  high  school  staffs  for  inexperienced  teachers. 
See  Chart  20. 

The  median  years  of  experience  of  high  school  teachers  in  Octo- 
ber, 1927,  4.2  years  is  .4  years  higher  than  in  1926.  This  means 
a  decrease  in  turnover  which  should  result  in  more  effective  work. 
See  Table  111,  v^ige  179. 

The  results  of  supervision  are  lost  to  the  pupils  if  there  is  a 
constant  succession  of  new  teachers  who  do  not  carry  on  the  work 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  years.  The  decrease  in  inexperienced 
teachers  employed  and  the  increase  in  the  median  years  of  expe- 
rience is  an  encouraging  sign  of  greater  stability  in  the  high 
school  teaching  staff. 
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CHART  20 


HUMBEE  AHD  PEE  CENT  OP  TOITE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
IN  MARYLAND  COUNTIES 
.IN  PIHST  YEAR  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 
OCTOBER  1926  AHD  OCTOBER  1927 


Ccmnty 


Fumber 
1926  1927 


Total  and 

Co.  Average  1^6 


Dorchester 

Qu.  Anne*s 
Kent 

Baltimore 
Frederick 
An.  Arundel 


6 
3 
Z 
9 
11 
3 


Pr.  George's  5 


Allegany 

Harford 

Caroline 

Charles 

Wicomico 

Washington 

Garrett 

Carroll 

Montgomery 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Worcester 

St.  Mary's 

Cecil 

Calvert 

Howard 


15 

10 

6 
2 

12 
11 

15 
13 
9 
6 
3 
3 
8 
2 
6 


Per  Cent 
1926  1927 


TEN  ADDITIONAL  FIRST  GROUP  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  number  of  county  white  approved  high  schools  has  in- 
creased to  152,  an  increase  of  70  since  1920,  and  one  more  than  in 
1926.  Of  these  130  were  first  group  schools,  7  second  group 
schools,  and  15  third  group  schools.  As  a  result  of  legislation 
which  took  effect  in  September,  1927,  schools  classified  before  the 
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year  1927-28  as  second  group  schools  either  become  first  group 
schools  with  a  four-year  course,  or,  if  enrollment  is  insufficient 
and  they  have  only  a  two-year  course,  are  classified  as  second 
group  schools,  which  is  the  new  term  applied  to  schools  formerly 
designated  as  of  the  third  group.  See  Table  67. 


TABLE  67 

Number  of  Approved  High  Schools  in  Maryland  Counties,  1920-1927 


Year 

White  High  Schools 

Colored  High  Schools 

Total 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Total 

Group 

Group 

Group 

n 

*2 

*3 

*1 

*2 

*3 

1920  

82 

34 

35 

13 

4 

4 

1921  

115 

74 

18 

23 

5 

5 

1922  

127 

78 

25 

24 

6 

4 

2 

1923  

139 

92 

25 

22 

9 

3 

4 

2 

1924  

142 

106 

14 

22 

13 

4 

4 

5 

1925  

148 

115 

15 

18 

16 

4 

7 

5 

1926  

150 

120 

16 

14 

16 

8 

4 

4 

1927  

152 

130 

7 

15 

19 

12 

1 

6 

Increase     

70 

96 

—28 

2 

15 

12 

1 

2 

*  First  group  schools  have  as  a  minimum  an  enrollment  of  40,  an  attendance  of  30,  and  three  teachers.  There 
were  12  white  and  4  colored  two-teacher  first  group  schools  in  1927.   They  gave  a  foar-year  course. 

Second  group  schools  have  as  a  minimum  an  enrollment  of  25,  an  attendance  of  20,  and  2  teachers.  They  give 
a  three-year  course. 

Third  group  schools  have  as  a  minimum  an  enrollment  of  15,  an  attendance  of  12,  and  1  teacher.  They  give  a 
two-year  course.  Five  two-teacher  schools  in  Baltimore  County  giving  a  one-year  course  were  classified  as  third 
group  schools. 

The  number  of  approved  high  schools  of  the  various  groups  in 
each  county  is  included  in  Table  68.  Five  new  two-teacher  high 
schools  to  carry  the  first  year  work  were  established  in  Baltimore 
County  at  Essex,  Fullerton,  Parkville,  Dundalk,  and  Cockeysville, 
and  new  third  group  schools  were  established  at  Bethesda,  in 
Montgomery,  and  at  Green  Street,  in  Cumberland,  Allegany 
County.  The  separate  high  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls  at 
Hagerstown  were  consolidated  in  the  new  high  school  opened  in 
Hagerstown.   See  Table  69. 

A  map  showing  the  distribution  of  high  schools  of  the  various 
groups  is  included  as  Chart  21. 

AVERAGE  MARYLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL  SMALL 

One-half  of  the  county  first  group  high  schools  have  an  enroll- 
ment of  85  or  less  and  just  under  5  teachers.  There  were  14  two- 
teacher  first  group  high  schools,  29  high  schools  having  3  teachers, 
and  22  with  4  teachers.    Seven  high  schools  had  enrollments  of 
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TABLE  68 

Number  of  Approved  White  High  Schools,  Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


COUNTY 


Total  Counties- 

Allegany  

Anne  ArundeL. 

Baltimore  

Calvert  

Caroline  

Carroll  

Cecil  

Charles  

Dorchester  

Frederick  

Garrett  

Harford  

Howard  

Kent  

Montgomery  _._ 

Prince  George's 
Queen  Anne's.  _ 

St.  Mary's  

Somerset  

Talbot  

Washington  

Wicomico  

Worcester  

Baltimore  City. 

Total  State  


Number  of  Approved  White  High  Schools 


Of  All 
Groups 

Group 
1 

fad 152 

al30 

all 

a7 

4 

4 

11 

6 

3 

6 

6 

12 

10 

8 

8 

2 

2 

dl 

**6 

9 

6 

5 

5 

7 

6 

6 

*4 

rf4 

*4 

10 

7 

9 

8 

5 

5 

t4 

t4 

5 

**5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

157 

136 

Group 
2 


Group 
3 


rfl5 
1 

"'65 


3 


15 


Group  of 

Each 
Approved 
Colored 
High 
School 


cl9 

1 
1 

c 


♦1 

3 
*1 
1 
1 
1 


ol 
♦1 

2 
1 

13 


20 


a  Excludes  junior  high  school  containing  ninth  grade  or  first  year  high  school  work. 

b  Five  one-year  high  schools^  each  having  two  teachers,  were  accredited  as  third  group  schools. 

r  Baltimore  County  pays  tuition  cost  for  its  colored  high  school  pupils  in  Baltimore  City. 

d  Excludes  a  school  not  accredited  because  of  low  attendance. 

0  There  is  also  a  third  group  school. 

•  Each  asterisk  represents  a  two-teacher  four-year  high  school. 

t  Includes  St.  Mary's  Seminary  and  Charlotte  Hall  first  group  schools  under  private  auspices  which  educated  St. 
Mary's  County  pupils  at  county  expense. 
X  Three  third  group  schools. 


over  500  and  22  or  more  teachers.  By  indicating  in  bold  face  the 
number  of  schools  having  the  teaching  staff  corresponding  to  the 
number  belonging  for  whom  State  aid  is  allowed,  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  figures  to  the  left  of  the  bold  face  figures  show  the  num- 
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TABLE  69 

New  High  Schools  and  Change  in  Group  of  High  Schools  During  School 

Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


County 

From  To 

County 

From  To 

High  School 

Group  Group 

High  School 

Group  Group 

Allegany 

Pennsylvania  Ave.         3  2 
Green  St.  Junior     3  new 

Anne  Arundel 

Shadyside   3  f 

Baltimore 

Cockeysville     3  new 

Dundalk     3  new 

Parkville     3  new 

Fullerton     3  new 

Essex     3  new 

Calvert 

Solomon's   2  *1 

Caroline 

Colored   2  *1 

Carroll 

Winfield   3  2 

Pleasant  Valley   2  1 

Cecil 

Colored   2  *1 

Dorchester 

Crapo   2  *1 

Hooper's  Island   2  *1 

Frederick 

New  Market   3  t 

Myersville   3  f 

Harford 

Darlington   3  f 

Howard 

West  Friendship   3  2 

Elkridge   2  *1 


Kent 

Millington   2  ♦I 

Montgomery 

Bethesda     3 

Dickerson     3 

Takoma  Park — 

Silver  Springs   2  1 

Prince  George's 

Oxon  Hill   2  1 

Maryland  Park   2  1 

St.  Mary's 

Mechanicsville   2  1 

River  Springs   2  1 

Somerset 

Mt.  Vernon   *1  f 

Fairmount   2  *1 

Colored — 

Princess  Anne     3  new 

Talbot 

Colored   2  *l 

Washington 

Hagerstown,  Boys   1  t 

Hagerstown,  Girls   1  f 

Hagerstown,  Cone.  _  _    1 

Colored     2 

Wicomico 

Hebron   2  *1 

Colored   2  1 

Worcester 

Colored — Berlin     3 


•l — Two-teacher  four-year  first  group  high  school, 
t  Abandoned. 


ber  of  schools  which  have  fewer  teachers  than  the  number  for 
which  State  aid  could  be  allowed  and  that  those  to  the  right  indi- 
cate schools  which  have  more  teachers  than  the  number  for  which 
State  aid  can  be  provided.  There  are  only  two  schools  having 
more  than  1  teacher  in  excess  of  the  number  the  State  law  recog- 
nizes as  necessary,  Bruce  and  Barton  in  Allegany  County.  See 
Table  70. 
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TABLE  70 

Relation  of  Teaching  Staff  in  High  Schools  and  Size  of  Enrollment  for  Year 

Ending  July  31,  1927 


Average 
Number 
Belonging 

FIRST  GROUP  APPROVED  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Total 
Number 
Schools 

Number  of  Teachers 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1  0 

16 

1  A 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

OA 

21 

22+ 

40  or  less  . 

8 

3 
3 

3 
6 

17 

3 

1 
2 
8 
8 
3 

*1 

13 
11 
33 
22 
8 
11 

7 

2 
5 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

41-  50  

51-  75—  - 

5 
6 
5 
1 

76-100  

4 

1 

101-125  

126-150  

4 
1 

6 

3 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

176-200....  - 

201-225  

1 

1 

226-250....  

251-275  

1 
1 
1 

1 

276-300  

1 

301-325  

326-350...  

1 

351-375   

1 

376-400  

1 

401-425  

426-450...  

451-475  

476-500....  

Over  500  

1 

7 

8 

Total  

14 

29 

22 

17 

9 

12 

2 

4 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

am 

Average 
Number 
Belonging 

Per 
Teacher 

WHITE  SCHOOLS 

COLORED  SCHOOLS 

Second  Group 
Number  of  Teachers 

Thihd  Group 
No.  of  Teachers 

FrasT  Group 
Teachers 

Second  Group 
Teachers 

Third  Group 
Teachers 

2 

3 

t4 

Total 

1 

X2 

Total 

2 

3 

4+ 

Total 

2 

3 

Total 

1 

2 

lotal 

1-15  

16-25  

1 

1 

5 

1 

6 

3 

3 

26-40  

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

41-50  

1 

1 

1 

"2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

51-75..  

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

.... 

6 

1 

1 

76  or  over 

tl 

1 

t2 

2 

2 

2 

Total... 

4 

2 

1 

7 

9 

6 

15 

3 

6 

3 

12 

1 

1 

6 

6 

*  St.  Mary's  Seminary  has  additional  pupils  belonging  who  do  not  come  from  St.  Mary's  County, 
t  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Allegany  County  has  9.5  teachers  and  204  belonging. 
X  Green  St.  has  8  teachers  and  230  belonging;  Bethesda  Junior  has  5.95  teachers  and  113  belonging. 
a  Charlotte  Hall  omitted  from  table  because  size  of  teaching  staff  was  not  available. 


SUPERVISION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  three  State  high  school  supervisors  working  in  the  central, 
eastern,  and  western  sections  of  the  State  had  nearly  equal  num- 
bers of  academic  and  special  teachers  under  their  supervision,  al- 
though the  number  of  counties  and  number  of  schools  varied 
somewhat.  See  Table  71, 
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TABLE  71 


Number  of 

Number  of  Teachers 

Section 

Number  of 

inibiic  HIkIi 

Counties 

Schools 

Academic 

Special 

Western.     __       _      _  _ 

5 

41 

224.6 

87.8 

Central 

8 

54 

226.2 

80.7 

Eastern.  _                _  _ 

10 

57 

234.4 

73.6 

Montgomery  has,  for  several  years,  had  supervision  of  the 
county  schools  by  one  of  the  high  school  principals.  In  the  fall 
of  1927,  Baltimore  County  appointed  a  former  high  school  princi- 
pal as  full  time  county  supervisor  of  high  schools.  High  school 
teachers,  especially  those  who  are  inexperienced,  need  even  more 
help  than  is  possible  from  three  or  four  visits  a  year  from  the  high 
school  supervisor  in  addition  to  his  usual  group  meetings  for 
teachers  of  certain  subjects  or  of  certain  districts.  Through  well 
planned  faculty  meetings,  the  high  school  principal  can  act  as 
professional  leader  of  his  group  of  teachers,  and  help  bring  about 
improvement  of  instruction.  In  the  larger  high  schools,  if  the 
high  school  principal  has  the  personality  and  knowledge  necessary 
to  be  of  help  to  his  teachers  and  free  periods  in  which  he  can  visit 
them,  he  can  supplement  the  work  of  the  State  high  school 
supervisors. 

The  following  program  was  followed  in  1926-27  in  the  regional 
conferences  of  principals  held  by  the  State  supervisors  of  high 
schools : 

PROGRAM  OF  REGIONAL  PRINCIPALS'  CONFERENCES,  1926-27 

General  Topic — Testing  Results  of  Instruction  in  the  High  School 

Reference:    Russell— CLASSROOM  TESTS  (Ginn  and  Company) 

1.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  tests,  standard  and  informal,  in  diagnosing 
the  preparation  of  the  entering  high  school  pupil  in: 

(a)  Fundamentals  of  English  composition  . 

(b)  Fundamentals  of  arithmetic? 

2.  What  is  my  school  doing  in  continuously  checking  up  upon  the  results 
of  instruction? 

3.  Discuss  the  principal's  responsibility  in  reference  to  the  following: 

(a)  Ascertaining  as  accurately  as  possible  what  pupils  in  his  school 
will  probably  enter  a  higher  institution  after  graduating  from  high 
school 

(b)  Finding  out  which  institution  each  of  such  pupils  intends  to  enter 
and  what  course  he  expects  to  pursue 
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(c)  Provision  of  courses  and  arrangement  of  school  schedule  to  the  end 
that  the  probable  future  needs  of  these  pupils  may  be  adequately- 
met 

(d)  "Checking  up"  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  four  years  of  the 
high  school  course  on  the  preparation  and  ability  of  these  students 
to  do  the  work  they  are  planning  to  undertake  at  higher  institu- 
tions.   How  may  this  be  done  most  effectively? 

4.  Morrison  (The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School — Univer- 
sity  of  Chicago  Press,  1926)  mentions  the  following  consecutive  steps  in 
a  teaching  cycle  for  any  large  unit  of  instruction:  (a)  exploration; 
(b)  presentation;  (c)  assimilation;  (d)  organization;  (e)  recitation. 
Each  of  these  phases  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  learning  process. 

Discuss  the  type  of  organization  suggested  here  and  illustrate  it  by 
describing  how  you  would  handle  a  unit  of  instruction  in  one  of  the 
subjects  which  you  yourself  teach. 

Much  of  the  time  spent  in  meeting  with  teachers  of  the  same 
subject  was  devoted  to  discussion  and  revision  of  the  high  school 
course  of  study.  The  teachers  of  the  social  studies  in  Queen 
Anne's  County  continued  their  study  and  experimentation  under 
the  guidance  of  Professor  Gambrill  and  Mr.  Fontaine  with  units 
of  instruction  in  the  course  on  Problems  of  American  Democracy. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  BELONGING  PER  TEACHER 

In  the  23  counties  there  was  an  average  of  one  high  school 
teacher  for  every  20.4  pupils  belonging  to  the  high  school.  The 
counties  ranged  from  14.6  pupils  per  teacher,  in  Carroll,  to  25.8 
pupils,  in  Baltimore.  Charles,  Anne  Arundel,  and  Washington 
Counties  had  approximately  25  pupils  per  teacher.  Carroll 
County  had  a  number  of  teachers  in  excess  of  the  number  for 
whom  State  aid  could  be  allowed,  largely  because,  through  the 
employment  of  traveling  teachers,  pupils  in  even  the  smallest  high 
schools  were  given  instruction  in  several  special  subjects — manual 
training,  agriculture,  home  economics,  music,  orchestra,  and  com- 
mercial subjects.*   See  Chart  22. 

Although  the  number  of  men  teaching  in  white  high  schools  is 
steadily  increasing,  the  per  cent  is  steadily  decreasing.  In  1927, 
the  307  men  teaching  included  one-third  of  the  high  school  teach- 
ing staff. 


*  For  number  belonging  per  teacher  by  counties  arranged  alphabetically,  see  Table  XVI, 
page  278. 
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CODHTT 
Co.  Ayera^ 

Baltimore 
Charles 
An.  Arundel 

Washin^on 

Somerset 

Predericlc 

Calvert 

Wicomico 

Montgomery 

Harford 

Dorchester 

Kent 

Pr.  George's 
St.  Mary's 
Worcester 
Cecil 

Queen  Anne's 

Caroline 

Garrett 

Allegany 

Talbot 

Howard 

Carroll 

Balto.  City 

State 


AVEBAGE  HUMBKR  BELONGING  FEE  TEACHER  IN  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

1927 


1925  1926 

20.1  20.3 

25.2  26.3 
32.4  27.6 
20.6  22.0 

27.6  26.8 

20.2  20.4 

21.8  21.6 

21.4  16.9 

20.9  20.3 
21.9  21.1 
20.2  21.3 
19.6  20.8 

14.5  18.3 


20.0    19.6  I 


20.0  20.6 

17.0  18.6 
16.9  17.1 

16.1  16.4 
18.4  19.5 
17.6  18.6 
21.3  19.5 

17.3  17.4 
16.9  18.0 

16.4  13.8 

24.1  24.3 

21.2  21.4 


Through  legislation  enacted  in  1927  and  by-laws  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  State  aid  for  the  year  1927-28  will 
be  allotted  in  accordance  with  Table  72. 
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TABLE  72 

State  Aid  to  High  Schools— Section  128  of  School  Law 


Number  of 
Pupils 
Enrolled 


Average 
Daily 
Attendance 


Number  of 

Academic 

Teachers 

Including 

Principal 


Number  of 
Special 
Teachers 


MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF 
STATE  AID  FOR 


Academic 
Teachers 


Special 
Teachers 


First  Group  Schools 


30— 

54 

25—  47 

2 

.4 

$1,500 

S180 

55— 

89 

48—  79 

3 

1 

2,100 

450 

90— 

124 

80—109 

4 

2 

2,550 

900 

125— 

159 

110—143 

5 

23^ 

2,700 

975 

160— 

194 

144—174 

6 

3 

2,850 

1,050 

195— 

229 

175—206 

7 

3,000 

1,125 

230— 

264 

207—237 

8 

4 

3,150 

1,200 

265— 

299 

238—269 

9 

3,300 

1,237.50 

300— 

334 

270—300 

10 

4H 

3,450 

1,275 

335— 

369 

301—332 

11 

4^ 

3,600 

1,302.50 

370— 

404 

333—363 

12 

5 

$5,000 

405— 

439 

364—395 

13 

5,000 

440— 

474 

396—426 

14 

53^ 

5,000 

475— 

509 

427—458 

15 

5,000 

510— 

544 

459—489 

16 

6 

5,000 

545— 

579 

490—521 

17 

5,000 

580— 

614 

522—553 

18 

5,000 

615— 

649 

554—584 

19 

6^ 

5,000 

650— 

684 

585—616 

20 

7 

5,000 

685— 

719 

617—647 

21 

7H 

5,000 

720— 

754 

648—679 

22 

5,000 

755— 

789 

680—710 

23 

m 

5,000 

790— 

824 

711—742 

24 

8 

6,000 

825— 

859 

743—773 

25 

5,000 

860— 

894 

774—805 

26 

5,000 

895— 

929 

806—836 

27 

m 

5,000 

930— 

964 

837—868 

28 

9 

5,000 

965— 

999 

869—899 

29 

93^ 

5,000 

1,000—1,035 

900—932 

30 

5,000 

Baltimore  City  Senior  High  Schools   6,000 

Second  Group  Schooi-s 
15  12  1  ---  650 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SALARIES  INCREASE  SLIGHTLY 

In  1927  the  average  salary  per  white  high  school  teacher  and 
principal,  $1,534,  was  $17  more  than  in  1926.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  experienced  teachers  and  the  decrease  in  inexperienced 
teachers  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  slight  increase.  See 
Table  73,  page  112. 
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CHART  23 


AVERAGE  SALARY  PER  TEACHER  IN  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


1534, 


84 


1656 


1593 


1557 


I  5  53 


5 


iS25 


1508 


1496 


I49S 


1477 


4<5 


1460 


1458 


145:^! 


1447 


1434' 


1416 


1407 


139 


5 


1344 


1924 

1925 

1926 

|1477  #1485  ^^1517 

Baltimore 

1  AT  1 

XCmi 

X  1  70 

Allegany 

1628 

1640 

1622 

Frederick 

1539 

1518 

X  wX  w 

1559 

Queen  Anne  *  s 

1 4ft9 

1501 

1522 

Mon'tgome  ry 

14A9 

1557 

1634 

XU 

Washington 

X*f  1 «/ 

1561 

X«/UX 

1510 
XwX  V 

Garrett 

Xv  f  */ 

1 439 

1468 

Charles 

1 645 

1 61 2 

Anne  Arundel 

XOfc^C 

Harford 

X%9w 

1  597 

Carroll 

1521 

1391 

1451 

Calvert 

1324 

1339 

1401 

1449 

1482 

1530 

Pr.  George's 

1366 

1338 

1414 

1350 

1407 

1423 

Caroline 

1365 

1246 

1427 

Dorchester 

1397 

1392 

1443 

Cecil 

1375 

1413 

1409 

St.  Mary's 

1250 

1350 

1335 

Somerset 

1344 

1323 

1376 

Howard 

1346 

1351 

1437 

Kent 

1425 

1392 

1423 

Wicomico 

1342 

1334 

1334 

Balto.  City 

2404 

2565 

2684 

State 

1744 

1787 

1834 

1809 


The  average  salary  in  individual  counties  ranged  from  $1,338 
in  Wicomico,  which  had  the  lowest  salaries  in  the  State,  to  $1,842 
in  Baltimore  County.  There  are  four  counties — Wicomico,  Kent, 
Howard,  and  Somerset — in  which  the  average  salary  was  less 
than  $1,400.  In  all  of  these  counties  except  Kent,  from  27  to  33 
per  cent  of  the  staffs  were  inexperienced  and  therefore  received 
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TABLE  73 

Average  Annual  Salary  Per  County  White  High  School  Teacher,  1917-1927 


Year 
Ending 
June  30 

1917_. 
1918__ 
1919__ 


White 
High  School 
Teachers 

_-  $798 
841 
908 


1920   1,017 

1921   1,289 

1922   1,345 


Year 
Ending 
June  30 


White 
High  School 
Teachers 


1923  $1,436 

1924   1,477 

1925   1,485 

1926   1,517 

1927   1,534 


the  minimum  salaries.  At  the  opposite  extreme,  there  are  8  coun- 
ties in  which  the  average  salary  was  $1,500  or  more — Baltimore, 
Allegany,  Frederick,  Queen  Anne's,  Montgomery,  Washington, 
Garrett,  and  Charles.  In  one-half  of  the  counties,  the  average 
salaries  were  between  $1,400  and  $1,500.   See  Chart  23. 

The  largest  increases  in  salaries,  $72  and  $68,  were  found  in 
St.  Mary's  and  Calvert  Counties.  The  salaries  of  principals  in 
these  counties  were  increased,  since  high  schools  which  had  been 
ranked  as  second  group  became  first  group  schools.  There  were 
decreases  of  $104,  $79  and  $70  in  salary  in  Charles,  Kent,  and 
Talbot  Counties,  respectively. t  See  Chart  23,  page  111. 

TABLE  74 

Distribution  of  Salaries  of  White  High  School  Teachers  in  Service  in 

Maryland  Counties,  October,  1927 


Salary 

$950  or  less__ 

1,000  

1,050   3 


Assistant  Teachers 
No.  Salary 


No. 


*8 
4 


$2,000   24 

2,050   _. 

2,100  


4 
47 
148 

1,250  105 

90 

58 


1,100. 
1,150. 
1,200. 


1,300. 
1,350. 


1,400   79 

1,450   26 

1,500. 
1,550. 
1,600. 


67 
20 
38 

1,650   5 

1,700. 
1,750. 
1,800. 
1,850. 
1,900- 


23 
10 
27 
5 

15 

1,950   6 


2,150_.. 
2,200... 
2,250... 
2,300... 
2,350... 
2,400.  __ 
2,450  _._ 
2,500_-. 
2,550... 
2,600... 
2,650 ... 
2,700... 
2,750... 
2,800... 
Unknown - 


1 

3 
3 


Total  842 

Median. -$1,350 


Principals — First  Group  Schools 


Salary 

$1,400. 
1,450. 
1,500. 
1,550. 
1,600. 
1,650. 
1,700. 
1,750. 
1,800. 
1,850. 
1,900. 


No.  Salary 


1 


  2 

  3 

  2 

  4 

  5 

  7 

  6 

  7 

  4 

1,950   8 


2,000. 
2,050. 
2,100. 
2,150. 
2,200. 
2,250. 
2,300. 
2,350. 
2,400. 


9 


13 
1 
8 
5 
7 
3 
5 


$2,450... 
2,500... 
2,550... 
2,600. . . 
2,650... 
2,700... 
2,750... 
2,800. 
2,850... 
2,900. . . 
2,950... 
3,000... 
3,050... 


3,200. 
3,500. 
3,600. 
4,500. 


No. 

'9 
1 
3 
1 

2 


3 
3 
5 


1 
4 
1 
1 


Total  135 

Median..  $2, 100 


*  Part  time  teachers. 

t  For  salaries  of  teachers  by  counties  arranged  alphabetically,  see  Table  XVII,  page  279. 
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The  median  salary  for  assistant  teachers  in  service  in  October, 
1927,  is  $1,350,  and  for  principals  $2,100.  For  teachers  this  is 
$50  higher  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  and  for  principals  $100 
more.  For  assistants  the  greatest  concentration  is  found  at  sala- 
ries from  $1,200  to  $1,300.   See  Table 


CHART  24 


COST  PER  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPIL  BELONGING 
FOB  CUBBEBT  EXPENSES  EXCLUDING  GETfKRM.  CONTBOL 


C0UH7T  1924 
Co.  Average  $96 

Allegany  102 

Carroll  122 
Garrett  96 
Queen  Anne*s  116 
Tal^t  113 
Worcester '  121 


Calvert 


69 


Pr.  George's  86 

Howard  97 

Caroline  85 

Dorchester  93 

Cecil  104 

Baltimore  100 

Kent  144 

Montgomery  99 

Somerset  92 

Wicomico  88 

Frederick  84 

Harford  88 

St.  Mary's  36 

Charles  101 

Washington  75 

Anne  Arundel  94 

Balto.  City  118 

State  104 


1925 
$95 

102 

113 
109 
125 
105 
113 
81 
88 

97 
93 
103 
103 
94 
126 
97 
91 
86 
85 
87 
57 
68 
71 

94 
136 
109 


1926  1927 
$97 


m  98 
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COST  PER  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPIL 

The  average  cost  per  white  high  school  pupil,  exclusive  of  gen- 
eral control,  was  in  1927  slightly  over  $98 — one  dollar  more  than 
in  1926.  The  cost  per  pupil  ranged  from  $75  in  Anne  Arundel  to 
$128  in  Allegany  and  Carroll.  Four  counties — Allegany,  Carroll, 
Garrett,  and  Queen  Anne's — spent  over  $110  per  pupil ;  and  seven 
counties — Anne  Arundel,  Washington,  Charles,  St.  Mary's,  Har- 
ford, Frederick,  and  Wicomico — spent  less  than  $90  per  pupil. 
See  Chart 

The  largest  increases  in  cost  over  1926  occurred  in  St.  Mary's, 
Allegany,  Prince  George's,  and  Washington  Counties.  The  largest 
decreases  were  found  in  Anne  Arundel,  Kent,  and  Queen  Anne's.* 
See  Chart  2U' 

Cost  Per  Pupil  for  Salaries  of  High  School  Teachers 

The  cost  per  pupil  for  salaries  of  teachers  ranged  from  $59  in 
Anne  Arundel  to  $101  in  Carroll.  The  Washington  day  vocational 
school  will  not  be  considered,  since  it  provided  for  only  a  small 
group  of  pupils.  The  cost  per  pupil  for  salaries  is  dependent  on 
two  factors — ratio  of  pupils  to  teachers  and  salaries  of  teachers. 
The  seven  counties  which  have  the  smallest  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher — Carroll,  Howard,  Talbot,  Allegany,  Garrett,  Caroline, 
and  Queen  Anne's — are  the  seven  which  rank  among  the  highest 
in  cost  per  pupil  for  teachers'  salaries.  With  the  exception  of 
Baltimore  County,  which  had  higher  salaries  than  any  other 
county  in  the  State,  the  four  following  counties,  with  the  largest 
classes — Anne  Arundel,  Charles,  Somerset,  and  Washington — 
had  the  lowest  costs  per  pupil  belonging.  Baltimore's  rank  at  the 
top  for  having  the  largest  classes  among  the  counties  would  nor- 
mally make  the  cost  per  pupil  for  salaries  of  teachers  low,  but  this 
was  counteracted  by  its  high  salaries.  It  still  ranks  below  the 
average  in  the  salary  item  per  pupil — 13th.   See  Table  75. 

Allegany,  Washington,  Garrett,  and  Caroline  increased  the  cost 
of  salaries  per  pupil  by  from  $10  to  $6.  In  all  of  these  counties 
there  were  fewer  pupils  per  teacher  than  the  year  before.  In 
Garrett  County  two  schools  which  had  half  time  teachers  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  and  home  economics  in  1926  were  given  full 
time  teachers  in  1927.  Federal  aid  was  correspondingly  increased. 
In  Calvert,  Kent,  Anne  Arundel,  and  Carroll  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  and  the  cost  per  pupil  de- 
creased by  from  $14  to  $9.  Calvert  has  two  two-teacher  first 
group  schools;  Kent  increased  enrollment  without  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  teaching  staff ;  and  all  of  the  Anne  Arundel  high 


*  For  comparative  costs  in  high  and  elementary  schools,  see  Chart  US  and  Table  117,  pages 
187  and  188. 
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schools  have  overcrowded  classes  because  of  lack  of  classroom 
space.  Although  the  number  of  special  subjects  offered  in  all 
high  schools  gives  Carroll  a  lower  ratio  of  pupils  per  teacher  than 
is  found  in  any  other  county,  there  was  a  slightly  larger  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher  in  Carroll  in  1927  than  in  1926.  See  Table  75. 

Cost  Per  Pupil  for  Books  and  Materials  of  Instruction 

On  the  average  the  counties  spent  $6.68  per  high  school  pupil 
for  books  and  materials  of  instruction,  which  was  18  cents  less 
than  in  1927.  The  maximum  expenditure  was  made  in  Allegany 
— $14.34  per  pupil.  Carroll,  which  ranked  second,  spent  $11.88 
per  pupil.  Both  of  these  counties  made  provision  for  instruction 
in  special  subjects  for  a  large  proportion  of  their  pupils.  The 
minimum  expenditures  per  pupil  were  made  in  Queen  Anne's, 
$2.32 ;  in  Harford,  $2.88 ;  and  in  Washington,  $3.84.  Toward  this 
expenditure,  the  State  contributed  one  dollar  specifically  for  books 
and  materials  for  each  pupil,  and  more  in  counties  receiving  the 
Equalization  Fund.   See  Table  75. 

In  1927  Allegany,  Carroll,  and  Somerset  spent  from  $1  to  $2 
more  on  costs  of  instruction  other  than  salaries  than  in  1926. 
Anne  Arundel,  Garrett,  Kent,  Caroline,  and  Calvert  spent  from 
$2  to  $1  less  than  they  did  the  previous  year.   See  Table  75. 

Cost  of  Cleaning,  Heating  and  Repairing  Buildings 

Operation  of  schools,  which  covers  the  cleaning  and  heating  of 
buildings,  cost  $7.51  per  pupil  in  1927,  an  increase  of  31  cents 
over  1926.  Amounts  expended  varied  from  $2.91  in  St.  Mary's 
to  $17.08  in  Calvert.  In  Calvert,  janitors  were  employed  for  the 
three  high  school  buildings  and  their  entire  salaries  charged 
against  the  high  schools,  since  no  other  elementary  schools  in  the 
county  are  furnished  janitorial  sei'vice.  Allegany  County  spent 
$10.38  per  pupil  for  operation  and  Howard  $9.41.  St.  Mary's  and 
Talbot  were  the  only  counties  which  expended  less  than  $5  per 
pupil  for  operation.   See  Table  75. 

For  repairs  in  high  school,  the  average  cost  was  $3.62  per  pupil, 
76  cents  more  than  in  1926.  The  expenditures  per  pupil  varied 
from  37  cents  in  Queen  Anne's  to  $10.60  in  Calvert  and  $11.71  in 
Prince  George's.  See  Table  75. 

Transportation,  Libraries,  and  Health  Cost  Less 

The  average  expenditure  per  high  school  pupil  for  auxiliary 
agencies  was  $5.51,  nineteen  cents  less  than  in  1926.  Five  coun- 
ties spent  less  than  $2  per  pupil — Harford,  Carroll,  St.  Mary's, 
Calvert,  and  Howard.  All  of  these  counties  except  Harford  and 
Howard  transported  no  high  school  pupils  at  county  expense  in 
1926-27.  Harford  and  Howard  contributed  small  amounts  toward 
the  transportation  of  25  high  school  pupils  in  each  county.  See 
Table  75. 
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Six  counties  spent  from  $10  to  $15  per  pupil  for  auxiliary 
agencies — Queen  Anne's,  Somerset,  Worcester,  Kent,  Dorchester, 
and  Wicomico.  All  of  these  counties  except  Queen  Anne's  and 
Kent  required  the  parents  or  guardians  of  high  school  pupils 
transported  to  contribute  nothing  toward  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. See  Table  75. 

Receipts  of  the  counties  from  parents  and  guardians  in  Anne 
Arundel,  Baltimore,  Caroline,  Charles,  Garrett,  Howard,  Kent, 
Montgomery,  and  Prince  George's  toward  high  school  transporta- 
tion costs  have  been  excluded  from  the  disbursements  included 
in  this  report. 

Approximately  $89,000  of  $102,000  spent  for  auxiliary  agencies 
in  high  schools  was  used  for  transportation  of  3,464  high  school 
pupils  to  85  high  schools.  For  pupils  transported  and  total  ex- 
penditures in  each  county,  see  Table  119,  page  190.  The  average 
expenditure  per  pupil  transported  for  the  year  was  $25.67  and 
per  day  was  14  cents.  The  annual  expenditures  varied  from  $11 
in  Montgomery  to  $42  in  Kent,  and  the  daily  cost  from  6  cents 
to  23  cents.  See  Tables  120  and  121,  pages  191-192. 

Except  for  Baltimore  County,  the  counties  spending  the  most 
for  high  school  transportation — Worcester,  Wicomico,  Dorches- 
ter, and  Somerset — disbursed  between  $7,463  and  $8,120  in 
1927.  Each  of  these  counties  transports  from  235  to  293  high 
school  pupils  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  counties,  the  parents 
and  guardians  being  asked  to  contribute  nothing  at  all.  In  most 
of  the  other  counties  in  which  the  county  spends  its  funds  in 
transporting  high  school  pupils,  parents  and  guardians  pay  from 
one  to  four  dollars  a  month  toward  the  cost  of  transporting  each 
high  school  pupil.  These  counties  are  therefore  putting  funds 
into  transportation  costs  for  high  school  pupils  which  other  coun- 
ties use  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  books  and  materials  of 
instruction  in  both  elementary  and  high  schools. 

LIBRARY  EXPENDITURES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

All  except  three  of  the  counties  spent  $3,392  for  high  school 
libraries  in  1927.  Some  of  these  funds  may  have  been  raised  by 
the  schools  themselves,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the 
amounts  from  data  included  in  the  financial  reports.  The  average 
expenditure  per  school  was  $22.46  and  per  high  school  teacher 
$3.72. 

Amounts  expended  for  high  school  libraries  varied  from  nothing 
in  Caroline,  Montgomery,  and  St.  Mary's  to  $914  in  Wicomico. 
The  first  five  counties — Wicomico,  Queen  Anne's,  Garrett,  Somer- 
set, and  Dorchester — which  spend  the  most  per  teacher  for  libra- 
ries, were  recipients  of  the  Equalization  Fund.  Some  of  the  coun- 
ties which  show  no  expenditures  or  very  small  ones,  may  have 
classified  expenditures  for  libraries  under  instructional  costs  for 
books.   See  Table  76, 
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TABLE  76 

Expenditures  for  Libraries  in  White  County  High  Schools,  1927 


Expenditure  Per 

Total  Ex- 
County  penditure    School  Teacher 


Total  and  Average  

$3,392 

$22,46 

$3.72 

Wicomico..  

914 

130  55 

21.76 

Queen  Anne's...  

213 

42.64 

9.69 

Garrett.   

268 

53.62 

8.94 

Somerset.   

229 

45.87 

8.49 

Dorchester   

237 

29.63 

6.77 

Washington  _. 

401 

66.88 

6.47 

Calvert  

43 

14.23 

6.10 

Frederick   ... 

230 

25.56 

3.38 

Baltimore   

260 

23.64 

3.06 

Charles   

20 

10.00 

2.86 

Prince  George's  

165 

18.35 

2.85 

Expenditure  Per 

Total  Ex- 
County              pend'ture  School  Teacher 

Worcester.                       $82  $16.37  $2,34 

Talbot                             65  10.92  2.26 

Anne  Arundel...                 79  19.70  2.25 

Howard                            47  7.83  2,24 

Kent                                29  5.75  1.44 

Harford..                         50  7,14  1.25 

CecU                                20  2.50  .61 

Allegany                           35  3.50  .36 

Carroll                              5  .38  .06 

Caroline        

Montgomery        

St.  Mary's  


LESS  SPENT  ON  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN  1927 

THAN  IN  1926 

Expenditures  for  capital  outlay  for  high  schools  in  the  counties 
totaled  $363,332  in  1927  compared  with  $1,272,461  in  1926.  Only 
Talbot  County  exceeded  its  1926  expenditures  for  high  school 
construction.  This  was  used  in  putting  up  the  building  at  Cor- 
dova. Allegany,  Caroline,  Cecil,  Garrett,  Harford,  Montgomery, 
Prince  George's,  St.  Mary's,  Washington,  Wicomico,  and  Worces- 
ter all  spent  considerably  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  On  the 
other  hand  Baltimore  City  spent  considerably  more  for  high 
school  buildings  in  1927  than  in  1926.  Except  in  counties  which 
are  growing,  the  necessity  for  building  is  not  always  urgent.  See 
Table  122,  page  194. 

The  average  expenditure  for  capital  outlay  per  high  school 
pupil  belonging  was  $19.55.  Baltimore  County  spent  $72  per 
pupil ;  Talbot,  $39 ;  Allegany,  $31 ;  and  St.  Mary's  and  Washing- 
ton, $25.  Dorchester  spent  nothing;  Harford  and  Charles,  less 
than  a  dollar  per  high  school  pupil  belonging ;  Queen  Anne's,  Gar- 
rett, Kent,  Cecil,  and  Prince  George's,  between  $1  and  $2  per  high 
school  pupil  belonging.  See  columns  7  and  14  in  Table  75,  page 
115. 

AGRICULTURE  GROWING  IN  IMPORTANCE  IN  MARYLAND 

At  a  time  when  the  number  of  farmers  and  farm  owners  was 
decreasing  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  1925 
census,  Maryland  had  49,001  farms,  an  increase  of  1,093  over  the 
number  in  1920.  In  the  same  period  the  number  of  farm  owners 
increased  by  2,333,  to  35,138.  This  indicates  the  growing  im- 
portance of  agriculture  in  Maryland. 

In  14  counties  there  were  37  white  high  schools  which  had  all 
day  courses  in  vocational  agriculture  and  in  addition  4  schools 
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which  had  unit  courses.  This  work  was  carried  on  by  28  teachers, 
since  9  of  them  took  care  of  two  departments  each.  Cecil  and 
Talbot  Counties,  each  of  which  had  two  departments  the  preced- 
ing year,  discontinued  them.  An  additional  department  was 
established  in  Prince  George's  County,  and  another  on  a  regular 
basis  in  Montgomery.  The  latter  school  had  previously  had  only  a 
unit  course.  See  Table  77. 

TABLE  77 

Number  of  White  High  Schools  Having  Departments  of  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture and  Vocational  Home  Economics  for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


NUMBER  OF  DEPARTMENTS  OF 

Vocational  Agriculture  Vocational 

All  Day  Unit  Evening  ^Home 

COUNTY  Courses  Courses  Courses  Economics 

Allegany   1  __  1 

Anne  Arundel   1  __  1 

Carroll   ttt*6  a 

Dorchester   2  1 

Frederick   t4  3  4  1 

Garrett   4  __  1  5 

Harford   2  __  _.  1 

Howard   t3  2 

Montgomery   ttS  --  1  1 

Prince  George's   3  __  2 

Queen  Anne's   t2 

Somerset   1  __  __  1 

Washington   1  __  1 

Worcester   t2  __  *1 

Total   t*37  a4  7  "16 

Enrollment   *833  ao2  221  617 


t  One  teacher  takes  care  of  two  departments. 

*  Includes  two  departments  having  unit  courses  enrolling  15  boys. 

a  See  *  in  first  column. 

t  Each  of  9  teachers  has  two  departments. 

°  One  department  is  taught  by  2  teachers. 


The  enrollment  for  the  period  from  1923  to  1927  in  each  school 
having  a  regular  department  of  vocational  agriculture  indicates 
a  growth  in  enrollment  of  nearly  500 ;  i.  e.,  from  344  to  833.  See 
Table  77-A. 

In  order  that  vocational  agriculture  boys  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  experience  in  both  plant  and  animal  production,  each 
is  stressed  in  alternate  years.  The  majority  of  the  projects  begun 
in  1925-1926  and  completed  in  1926-1927  were  in  plant  produc- 
tion. Projects  were  completed  by  530  pupils  in  all-day  courses, 
from  which  a  total  income  of  $31,453  was  earned.  The  average 
pupil's  income  per  project  was  $59.  See  Table  78. 
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TABLE  77-A 

Day  School  Enrollment  Taking  Vocational  Agriculture  for  Year  Ending 

July  31,  1923-1927 


COUNTY  school  1923         1924         1925         1926  tl927 


Alleeanv 

Flintstone 

28 

21 

"^7 

49 

9ft 

Anne  Arundel 

 Millersville   

17 
" 

14 

17 

Calvert  

 Prince  Frederick  

22 

Caroline  

 .Ridgely   

20 

15 

Denton 

18 

18 

tCarroU. 

Westminster 

16 

24 

27 

?7 

Hampstead 

6 

11 

1 1 
1 1 

1 1 

Mt.  Airy 

19 

23 

20 

■lU 

ID 

New  Windsor  

9 

Charles  Carroll 

1^ 

Cecil   

 .Rising  Sun  

7 

9 

'g 

22 

Calvert  Agricultural 

12 

15 

o 

*  ~ 

■f  Dorchester 

Hurlock 

18 

East  New  Market 

16 

12 

■{■Frederick 

Middletown 

32 

38 

32 

44 

oo 

PVederick 

21 

36 

34 

49 

Thurmont 

21 

30 

34 

40 

Emmitsburg     

16 

18 

17 

16 

Garrett  

 Grantsville  

10 

14 

18 

28 

32 

Oakland 

18 

24 

26 

34 

Accident 

30 

33 

Oil 

Friendsville     

12 

16 

30 

Harford  

 Highland   

29 

24 

21 

26 

26 

Jarrettsville  

22 

27 

26 

32 

55 

Howard   

 Clarksville    .-. 

15 

18 

18 

17 

9 

Lisbon   

20 

19 

West  Friendship  

18 

15 

Montgomery  

 Gaithersburg-  

23 

28 

18 

30 

Damascus  

18 

16 

21 

Beltsville   

19 

10 

11 

Poolesville  

14 

21 

18 

Rockville  

• 

8 

Prince  George's  

 Hyattsville    .-. 

27 

38 

41 

34 

34 

Baden    

22 

27 

34 

26 

18 

Brandywine  

13 

Queen  Anne's  

 Centerville  

8 

19 

is 

is 

16 

Stevensville  -  

4 

Sudlersville.  

15 

18 

ii 

12 

Somerset .   

 Princess  Anne  

16 

25 

26 

44 

Talbot  

 Easton   

13 

40 

20 

13 

Cordova  

23 

Washington  

 Clearspring.  

25 

23 

18 

Smithsburg   

2i 

28 

Worcester  

.  Berlin  

13 

is 

12 

16 

Snow  Hill   

19 

24 

14 

10 

Pocomoke  

9 

9 

« 

Total   344  599  696  800  t818 


*  Unit  course. 

t  The  following  was  the  enrollment  in  unit  courses  in  1927:  Carroll — Manchester,  11,  Sykeaville,  4;  Dorchester — 
Hurlock,  10;  Frederick — Adamstown,  17,  Liberty,  8,  Walkersville,  17. 


The  summary  of  the  projects  undertaken  by  boys  enrolled  dur- 
ing 1926-27  shows  that  the  majority  in  all-day  courses  undertook 
animal  projects,  poultry  and  swine  being  the  greatest  favorites. 
See  Table  79, 
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TABLE  78 

Agricultural  Projects  Begun  in  1925-26  and  Completed  in  1926-27 


Number  ok  Pupils 

Completed  Projects 

Character  or  Project 

Enrolled 

Com- 
pleting 
Projects 

Scope 
(Acres  or  Head) 

Total  Yield 
(Lbs.,  Bu.,  Etc.) 

Pupils' 
Project 
Income 

All  Day  Courses 


19 

16 

138 

127 

16 

14 

1 

1 

8 

8 

2 

2 

11 

9 

154 

113 

8 

6 

34 

28 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

8 

8 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

12 

11 

86 

78 

11 

11 

533 

452 

10 

10 

46 

41 

22 

21 

3 

3 

1 

1 

15 

8 

1 

1 

98 

85 

^631 

a537 

Plant  Production  Projects 

Tobacco   

Corn  (Field)  

Sweet  Corn  

Onions  

Wheat  

Buckwheat  

Oats   

Potatoes  

Sweet  Potatoes  

Tomato  

Hotbeds  

Vineyard  

Ensilage  

Landscaping  (Home  Grounds) 

Strawberries  

Fruit  (Small  and  Home)  

Wormseed   

Apples   

Soybean  

Beans..-  

Truck  

Garden...  

Total  

Animal  Production  Projects 

Calf   

Poultry  ., 

Swine  

Dairy  Herd  Imp  

Record  Home  Herd  

Herd  Testing   

Rabbits  

Total  

Grand  total  


18.5 

acres 

278.75 

acres 

36 

acres 

.5 

acres 

27 

acres 

4 

acres 

61 

acres 

89.25 

acres 

4.75 

acres 

20 

acres 

6  X  12 

ft. 

300 

plants 

3 

acres 

1 

acre 

.50 

acre 

4.75 

acres 

2.5 

acres 

84.5 

acres 

20 

acres 

6.75 

acres 

4 . 5  acres 


12  head 
2,364  head 
46  head 
37  head 
4  cows 
153  cows 
3  head 


10,700  lbs. 


492  bu. 
48  bu. 
2,202.5  bu. 
6,381.25  bu.,  769  bbls. 


45  tons 


119  lbs. 
217,450  lbs. 


12  head 
2,364  head 
46  head 
148,500  lbs. 
12,597  lbs.  milk 


6  head 


Unit  Courses 


Corn   

12 
10 
2 
1 
1 
5 

17 
4 

2 

11 
10 
2 
1 
1 
3 

15 
3 
2 

22 . 5  acres 

2  acres 
Home  lawn 

.25  acres 
4x6  feet 
5  head 
611  head 

3  head 
17  head 

189  bbls. 

M 

$527.02 
110.00 

Garden  

Flowers.    

Grapes  and  Raspberries  

9.80 
15.50 
106.50 
402.19 
79.00 
25.00 

Hotbed  

Swine     

5  head 

Poultry  

Calf  

3  head 

Rabbits  

Total  

54 

48 

$1,275.01 

Prevocational 

Beans   

1 

8 
1 
1 

3 

1 
4 
1 
1 

3 

.  1 5  acre 
1  acre 
1  head 
100  head 
20  head 

9  bus. 

$8.00 

56.00 
50.00 
2S.00 
12.00 

Garden   

Calf.  

1  head 
90  head 
30  head 

Chickens  

Rabbits  

Total  

14 

10 

$154.00 

Grand  total  

am 

fl595 

$32,882.42 

a  Includes  7  duplicates. 
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TABLE  79 


Summary  of  Projects  for  1926-27  in  Vocational  Agriculture 


Character  of  Project 

All  Day  Courses 

Number  Enrolled 

Prevocational 
Courses 

Scope  of 
Project 

Number 
Enrolled 

Day  Unit 
Courses 

• 

Part-time 
Courses 

Scope  of 
Project 

Number 
Enrolled 

Animal  Production 
Poultry.    

13,630  head 
741  head 
11  head 
32  head 
516  head 
369  head 
99  head 
14  head 
282  head 
124  head 
195  head 
66  head 

O    L  J 

8  head 

217 
21 
2 
2 
2 

204 
88 
2 
27 
12 
13 
2 
2 

300  head 
45  head 

6 
2 

Ducks  -   

Turkeys    

Geese  

Pigeons    

Swine...  

4  head 
2  head 

2 
2 

Calf  

Dairy   

Testing-  - 

Dairy  Records    

Sheep  

Rabbit   

45  head 

3 

Horse  Management  and  Feed  

Total  

594 

14 
41 
2 
3 
5 
3 
25 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 

4 
15 

2 

t22 

Plant  Production 
Tobacco  

15.5  acres 
70  acres 
10  acres 
2 . 5  acres 
2 . 5  acres 
.85  acres 
3 . 1  acres 
.50  acres 

1  acres 
4.25  acres 
2.25  acres 

10  acres 
200     sq.  ft. 
4  acres 
84 . 5  acres 

2  acres 

Corn.-     .- 

Wheat    

Tomatoes. -.    

Home  Fruit   

Garden   

Potatoes    

Strawberries   

Beans  

Alfalfa  

Oats   

Onions   

Peas-    

Wormseed  

Miscellaneous 
Landscaping  home  grounds  

Farm  Accounting  

981  acres 
3x6  acres 

Management  of  Hotbed  and  Mar- 
keting of  products  

Total     

134 

Grand  total  

t 

728 

46 

10 

t22 

t  Includes  7  enrolled  for  junior  agricultural  work. 


COST  OF  VOCATIONAL  WORK  IN  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  maximum  allotment  to  Maryland  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  is  $96,052,  of  which  $33,864 
is  dedicated  to  agriculture,  $48,418  to  industrial  education  and 
home  economics,  and  $13,770  to  teacher  training.  The  amount 
actually  received  from  federal  funds  ($73,197)  was  $22,855  less 
than  the  allotment  because  Maryland  is  not  in  a  position  to  carry 
out  completely  the  provisions  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  part-time 
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TABLE  80 


Salary  Cost  of  Vocational  Education  in  Maryland  Counties  for  Year  Ending 

July  31,  1927 


Expenditures  for  Salaries  of  County 

Vocational  Teachers  from 

En- 

Voc. Ed. 

COUNTY 

roll- 

Salary 

ment 

Cost  Per 

LiOunty 

otate 

r  ederal 

1  otal 

Pupil 

Funds 

Funds 

Funds 

Agriculture 

Garrett-              .  - 

$o ,  17o  .  0\1 

©OKI  Qn 

.pool  .  6\) 

St  A    AO/I  AC 

.154 ,  UZ4  .  vr 

ifo ,  U4y . 

or 

131 

$()1 

Frederick  

2,813.76 

765.44 

3,579.17 

7,158. 

37 

151 

47 

Montgomery 

2,308.68 

625.92 

2,934.60 

5,869. 

20 

88 

67 

Carroll  -- 

2,127.82 

576.37 

2,704.15 

5,408. 

34 

77 

70 

Harford  _ 

1,850.62 

499.38 

2,350.00 

4,700. 

00 

81 

58 

Prince  George  s  

1     TO*?    1  Q 
\  ,  i  Zl  .l6 

4d 1 . Z 1 

0    1 CQ  QQ 

Z , loo . 00 

A  QTA 

AT 

6/ 

80 

55 

Howard          .  -  - 

1     O  O  T  Af\ 

1 , 661 . 40 

Q  c;n  f\f\ 
6o\) .  OU 

1     AAA  QA 

1 ,  oyt) .  oy 

0  Qno 
6 ,  6\)Z 

79 

43 

79 

Worcester    __  _ 

1 , Uyy . 16 

zyo . 0/ 

1     QAK  KA 

1 , oyo . ou 

2,791 

AA 
00 

zo 

107 

Alleganv-  

yo4 .8/ 

1     1  C  K  AA 
1 , loo . UU 

2,370 

00 

26 

91 

Queen  Anne's  

826 . 87 

000    1  0 

ZZo . lo 

1     AKA  AA 

1 ,  U.oU .  UU 

2,100 

00 

28 

75 

Dorchester  _ 

787 . 50 

Zlz . 50 

1     AAA  AA 
1 , UUU . UU 

2,000 

00 

28 

71 

Washington  

774 . yy 

zU8 . o4 

ACQ  00 

yoo . 66 

1,966 

66 

28 

70 

Somerset         _  _  - 

A1  C    1  O 

1  ftA  OA 
IDO . ZD 

1 o4 . 0  < 

1,568 

75 

44 

36 

Anne  Arundel 

AOi  err* 
437 . 50 

llz . 50 

C  n  A  AA 

ooU . UU 

1,100 

00 

17 

65 

Talbot  

r  A  AA 
OU .  UU 

OAA  AA 
ZUU . UU 

400 

00 

t 

t 

Cecil   -  

64.06 

21.36 

85.41 

170 

83 

t 

t 

Charles            __  _ 

33.75 

11.25 

45.00 

90 

00 

t 

t 

Total  

$21,065.79 

$5,690.55 

$26,756.23 

$53,512 

57 

848 

$63 

Home  Economics 

Garrett  _   

, 006 . lo 

CHOt  OA 

$  /o  1 .  oVj 

©0     KAT  C7 

,  OD  /  .  .57 

.$7,135 

14 

225 

/T>  0  C\ 

$32 

Prince  George's  

1,088.62 

286.38 

1,375.00 

2,750.00 

75 

37 

Worcester  

914.25 

235.75 

1, 1.^50. 00 

2,300 

00 

70 

33 

Howard  _  _  _   

846.00 

219.00 

1,065.00 

2,130 

00 

54 

39 

Frederick   - 

477.00 

123.00 

600.00 

1,200.00 

31 

39 

Harford  _   . 

477 . 00 

123.00 

600.00 

1,200 

00 

48 

Montgomery 

419.76 

108.24 

528  00 

•  \J\J 

1 , 056 

00 

34 

31 

Somerset   - 

317 '76 

82.23 

399.98 

799 

97 

41 

20 

Allegany   . 

598.73 

75.00 

76.27 

750 

00 

32 

23 

Anne  Arundel  

255.21 

65.63 

320.82 

641 

.66 

30 

21 

Total  

$8,230.51 

$2,049.62 

$9,682.64 

$19,962 

.77 

617 

$32 

Industrial 

*tBureau  of  Mines. 

t$3,024.17 

.$3,024.16 

.$6,048 

.33 

2.30 

$26 

*Washington 

664.54 

$909.00 

1 ,110.00 

2,683 

.54 

111 

25 

*Anne  Arundel  

197.40 

49.35 

246.75 

493 

.50 

17 

29 

Total  

$3,886.11 

$958.35 

$4,380.91 

$9,225 

.37 

358 

$26 

Grand  total  

$33,182.41 

$8,698.52 

$40,819.78 

.$82 , 700 

71 

1,823 

t  Discontinued. 

•  Evening  work,  except  for  31  day  students  in  Washington  County. 
t  University  of  Maryland  and  Bureau  of  Mines. 

°  Prince  George's  includes  the  following  for  its  colored  high  school:  Funds  from  County,  $157.33;  State,  S39.33; 
Federal,  $196.67;  Total,  1393.33;  Enrollment  15;  Salary  cost  per  Pupil.  $26. 
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and  continuation  classes.  Of  the  total  received,  $28,631  was  ex- 
pended for  agriculture,  $34,176  for  trade  and  industry  and  home 
economics,  and  $10,390  for  teacher  training  and  supervision. 

In  addition  to  the  federal  appropriation,  the  State  expended 
toward  salaries  of  vocational  teachers  $14,650,  and  the  counties, 
Baltimore  City,  and  the  University  of  Maryland  contributed 
$109,544,  making  the  total  disbursement  $197,391. 

The  funds  provided  in  each  county  for  the  salaries  of  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture,  vocational  home  economics,  and  evening 
industrial  work  are  included  in  Table  80.  The  source  of  funds 
used  for  this  purpose,  county  (0.4),  state  (0.1),  and  federal  gov- 
ernment (0.5)  are  given  in  the  first  three  columns,  and  the  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  for  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  vocational 
education  will  be  found  in  the  last  column.  The  counties  are  ar- 
ranged from  highest  to  lowest  in  the  order  of  the  total  amount 
spent  for  salaries  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  voca- 
tional home  economics. 

Garrett  had  four  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  more  than 
any  other  county.  Frederick,  Montgomery,  Carroll,  Harford, 
Prince  George's,  and  Howard  all  spent  amounts  for  vocational 
agriculture  ranging  from  $7,158  in  Frederick  to  $3,393  in  How- 
ard. There  was  only  one  teacher  in  all  of  the  counties  following 
Howard.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  salaries  of 
teachers  of  vocational  agi'iculture  was  $63,  with  a  range  from 
$36  in  Somerset  to  $107  in  Worcester.   See  Table  80. 

Garrett  also  showed  great  interest  in  vocational  home  econom- 
ics, for  there  was  a  teacher  of  this  subject  in  each  of  the  five  high 
schools  in  the  county.  All  of  the  remainder  of  the  counties  which 
offered  vocational  home  economics,  except  Prince  George's  and 
Worcester,  each  of  which  had  two  teachers,  had  only  one  teacher 
of  vocational  home  economics.  The  cost  per  pupil  for  the  salary 
of  teachers  of  vocational  home  economics  was  $32,  with  a  range 
from  $20  in  Somerset  to  $48  in  Harford.   See  Table  80. 


Instruction  preparing  for  the  following  occupations  and  trades 
was  available  in  Baltimore  City  in  1926-27  in  either  day  or  eve- 
ning vocational  courses,  or  both.  Occupations  marked  with  an 
asterisk  were  taught  to  colored  as  well  as  white  students.  Those 
with  a  double  asterisk  were  given  for  colored  students  only. 

Acetylene  welding  *  Carpenter 

Architectural  drawing  Electrician 


TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


*Auto  mechanic 


Ignition 

Starting 

Lighting 


W^ireman 
Mechanician 
General  course 
Direct  current  motors 
Alternating  current  motors 


Cabinet  making 


Estimating  and  blueprint  reading 


Vocational  Salary  Cost,  Trade  and  Industry  Education 
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Machine  shop 
Mathematics 
Mechanical  draftsman 
Painting  and  decorating 
Patternmaker 
Plumber 

Power  plant  engineering 


**Tailor 

Tool  and  die  maker 


**Shoe  repairing 
Sign  painting 


Radio 

Sheet  metal  drawing 


Printing  trades,  including 
Hand  compositor 
Cylinder  pressman 
Job  pressman 
Automatic  pressman 
Stoneman 
Linotype  operator 
Linotype  machinist 
Monotype  castor  operator 
Monotype  keyboard  operator 
Proofreader 


*  Dressmaker 

Lunch  and  tea  room  sei'vice 
*Millinery 
Personal  hygiene 


Manicuring 
Power  machine  operating 


Hairdressing 

Marcelling 

Shampooing 


In  Hagerstown  an  evening  school  provided  courses  in  mechani- 
cal drawing,  sheet  metal  work,  blueprint  reading,  woodwork, 
trade  mathematics,  roof  framing.  The  day  course  offered  work 
in  carpentry  and  cabinet  making.  Expenditures  for  it  are  shown 
at  the  bottom  of  Table  80. 

An  evening  course  was  given  for  cooks  at  the  Naval  Academy. 
For  expenditures  see  bottom  of  Table  80. 

Evening  classes  for  workers  employed  in  the  clay  and  coal 
mines  of  Western  Maryland  were  conducted  at  Mt.  Savage,  Bar- 
ton, Finzel,  Lonaconing,  Frostburg,  Kempton,  Kitzmiller,  and 
Westernport.  The  subjects  studied  were  ventilation,  map  read- 
ing, mine  gases,  geology  of  coal,  coal  analysis.  In  a  part  time 
course  at  Frostburg,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  just  mentioned, 
explosives,  drainage  and  pumping,  mine  fires  and  explosions, 
safety  lamps,  electricity  in  mines,  haulage,  drawing,  mining 
methods,  first  aid,  mine  rescue,  Maryland  mine  law,  coal  mine 
costs  were  taken  up.   For  expenditures,  see  bottom  of  Table  80. 

The  white  boys'  vocational  schools  of  Baltimore  are  raising  en- 
trance requirements  from  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  to  com- 
pletion of  the  eighth  grade. 

The  following  courses  were  conducted  in  Baltimore  for  the 
training  of  teachers: 

Methods  of  teaching  industrial  subjects.  (Separate  courses  for 
white  and  colored  teachers.) 

History  of  development  of  industrial  education. 

Economic  aspects  of  trade  and  industrial  education. 

Organization,  administration  and  supervision  of  industrial  edu- 
cation. 

Essentials  of  supervision.    (Three  courses  for  foremen.) 
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The  enrollment  included  97  foremen,  7  forewomen,  64  men 
teachers  and  11  women  teachers,  a  total  of  161  men  and  18 
women.  Of  the  men  23,  and  of  the  women  8  were  colored.  A 
number  of  the  men — 58 — took  more  than  one  course,  and  1  of  the 
women  enrolled  for  two  courses. 

Salary  expenditures  for  vocational  education  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  were  nearly  $15,000  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
Most  of  the  increase  was  found  in  day  vocational  schools — a  new 
school  having  been  established  for  girls  and  the  work  in  the  boys' 
vocational  schools  having  been  considerably  broadened.  The  en- 
rollment in  day  vocational  courses,  823,  was  300  more  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  which  brought  about  a  reduction  of  $30  in  the 
salary  cost  per  pupil  enrolled.  In  1927  it  was  $81.   See  Table  81. 


TABLE  81 


Salary  Expenditures  in  Baltimore  City  for  Vocational  Education,  Year 

Ending  July  31,  1927 


Type  of  School 

From 
City 
Funds 

From 
Federal 
Funds 

Total 

Enroll- 
ment 

Vocational 
Education 

Salary 
Cost  Per 

Pupil 
Enrolled 

Day  Industrial    _  _ 
Part-time  Industrial  _  _ 
Evening  Industrial  _   .  . 
Evening  Home  Economics. 

Totals.  _  __  -  

$53,589.51 
1,650.00 
5,300.50 
7,560.00 

$13,160.49 
1,650.00 
5,300.50 
1.00 

$66,750.00 
3,300.00 
10,601.00 
7,561.00 

823 
84 
1,240 
1,012 

$81 
39 
8.50 
7.50 

$68,100.01 

$20,111.99 

$88,212.00 

3,159 

The  salary  cost  per  pupil  in  part  time  industrial  work  was  $39, 
an  increase  of  $25  over  1926,  the  difference  being  due  to  an  in- 
crease in  salary  cost  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils.  The 
cost  per  pupil  for  evening  work  was  less  than  $9  per  person  en- 
rolled.  See  Table  82, 

Expenditures  for  administration  and  supervision  and  for 
teacher  training  in  agriculture,  trade  and  industry,  and  home 
economics  from  State,  federal,  and  University  funds  are  given  in 
Table  82.  They  were  approximately  $2,600  higher  than  in  the 
preceding  year. 
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TABLE  82 


Expenditures  for  Supervision  and  Teacher  Training  in  Vocational 
Education,  Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


Administration 
and  Supervision 

Teacher-Training 

Total 

State 
Funds 

Federal 
Funds 

Univ.  of 
Md. 
Funds 

Federal 
Funds 

State  and 
University 
Funds 

Federal 
Funds 

Agriculture  

Trade  and 

Industry  

Home 

Economics  

Total  

$4,988.83 
811.99 
151.19 

$3,040.29 
811.99 
151.19 

$3,131.26 
2,167.39 
2,962.74 

$3,131.23 
2,167.42 
2,962.71 

$8,120.09 
2,979.38 
3,113.93 

$6,171.52 
2,979.41 
3,113.90 

$5,952.01 

$4,003.47 

$8,261.39 

$8,261.36 

$14,213.40 

$12,264.83 

$26,478.23 

CENSUS  ENUMERATION  SHOWS  3,100  COLORED  PUPILS  OF 

EACH  AGE 

The  last  biennial  school  census  taken  shows  that  there  are 
42,312  colored  children  of  ages  five  to  eighteen  in  the  Maryland 
counties.  According  to  the  distribution  in  Table  1,  page  11,  the 
number  of  colored  children  for  each  age  from  5  to  14  years, 
inclusive,  is  about  3,100.  Above  these  ages  the  numbers  decrease, 
probably  because  of  a  less  complete  enumeration.  A  comparison 
by  sex  shows  284  more  boys  than  girls,  but  the  excess  of  boys  over 
girls  is  not  as  consistent  in  every  age  group  as  is  true  for  white 
children.   See  Tables  1  and  2,  pages  11  and  12. 

According  to  the  1926  census,  there  are  30,915  colored  children 
of  ages  seven  to  sixteen,  inclusive,  in  the  Maryland  counties.  This 
is  an  increase  of  782  over  a  similar  enumeration  in  November, 
1924.  This  increase  in  total  number  enumerated,  however,  is  not 
accompanied  by  a  larger  public  school  enrollment.  The  per  cent 
attending  public  schools  has  dropped  from  84.9  to  82.1,  and  the 
per  cent  reported  as  attending  no  school  has  increased  from  13.1 
to  15.8.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  colored  children  attending 
the  county  public  schools  is  probably  due  in  part  to  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  colored  population  in  the  counties,  resulting  from 
a  movement  to  cities.  Since  there  were  more  thorough  methods 
of  enumeration  in  the  1926  census  than  in  1924,  the  increased 
number  reported  as  attending  no  school  does  not  necessarily 
denote  a  real  increase  in  that  group.   See  Table  83, 
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While  the  counties  as  a  whole  show  fewer  colored  children 
enumerated  as  in  public  school  in  1926  than  in  1924,  eight  of  the 
counties — Allegany,  Howard,  Prince  George's,  Anne  Arundel, 
St.  Mary's,  Cecil,  Queen  Anne's,  and  Dorchester  showed  increases. 
All  of  the  counties  except  Allegany,  Baltimore,  Dorchester,  and 
Howard  showed  increases  in  the  number  and  per  cent  attending 
no  school. 

TABLE  83 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Colored  Children  Enumerated  of  Ages  7-16,  In- 
clusive, in  Public,  Private  and  Parochial,  and  No  School, 

November,  1926 


NUMBER  PER  CENT 


In  Private 

In  Private 

In 

and 

In  No 

In 

and 

In  No 

COUNTY 

Public 

Parochial 

School 

Total 

Public 

Parochial 

School 

School 

School 

School 

School 

Total  and  Average,  1926 

25, 378" 

655 

4.882 

30,915» 

82.1 

2.1 

15.8 

1924 

25.592t 

691 

3,950 

30,133t 

84.9 

2.0 

13.1 

Frederick  

961 

1 

74 

1,036 

92.8 

.1 

7.1 

Caroline   

875 

1 

73 

949 

92.2 

.1 

7.7 

Allegany  

260 

0 

23 

283 

91.9 

.0 

8.1 

Somerset    

1,700 

22 

m 

1,884 

90.2 

1.2 

8.0 

Talbot.  

991 

8 

115 

1,114 

89.0 

.7 

10.3 

Washington  

311 

0 

30 

350 

88.9 

.0 

11.1 

Baltimore  

1.694 

16 

236 

1,945 

87.1 

.8 

12.1 

Anne  Arundel  

2,484 

87 

372 

2,943 

84.4 

3.0 

12.0 

Dorchester  

1,599 

1 

235 

1.835 

87.1 

.1 

12.8 

Howard   

692 

48 

109 

849 

81.5 

6.7 

12.8 

Wicom  CO..  

1,400 

17 

220 

1,637 

85.5 

1.1 

13.4 

Harford  

703 

9 

113 

825 

85.2 

1.1 

13.7 

Kent   

935 

1 

159 

1,095 

85.4 

.1 

14.5 

Prince  George's  

2,968 

193 

552 

3,713 

79.9 

6.2 

14.9 

826 

6 

104 

995 

83.0 

.5 

16.5 

Charles  

1,392 

83 

308 

1,843 

75.5 

4.5 

20.0 

Cecil  

440 

0 

113 

653 

79.6 

.0 

20.4 

St.  Mary's  

1,173 

130 

307 

1,676 

70.0 

8.1 

21.9 

Montgomery  

1,481 

8 

420 

1,909 

77.6 

.4 

22.0 

Worcester  

1,397 

11 

415 

1.823 

78.8 

.6 

22.8 

Carroll  

263 

9 

92 

364 

72.2 

2.5 

25.3 

Calvert  

831 

0 

401 

1,292 

64.3 

.0 

36.7 

•  Includes  2  from  Garrett  County, 
t  Includes  6  from  Garrett  County. 

In  Chart  25  the  counties  are  ranked  according  to  the  per  cent 
of  children  of  ages  seven  to  sixteen  attending  no  school.  Only 
four  of  the  counties — Frederick,  Caroline,  Allegany,  and  Somer- 
set— have  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  colored  children  out  of 
school,  and  seven — Calvert,  Carroll,  Worcester,  Montgomery,  St. 
Mary's,  Cecil,  and  Charles — report  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  per 
cent  as  attending  no  chool.  In  the  1924  census,  probably  because 
of  incomplete  enumeration,  no  county  had  as  many  as  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  colored  children  (ages  7  to  16)  reported  as  not  in 
school.   See  Chart  25. 
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PEE  CENT  OF  COLOBED  CrHILDHEN  OP  AGSS  7-16  TEAHS,  IBCLUSIVZ 
BHUMERATED  NOVEMBEB,  1926 
IH  PEI7AIE  ASD  PAHOCHIAL  SCHOOLS,  AlH)  IN  SO  SCHOOL 


Hhimber  of 

In 

Cotinty 

Colored 

Public 

Total  and 

Co  .  AwBTRJFO 

30  915* 

82.1 

i.  fVi/O 

Carol Ind 

949 

92-2 

283 

91.9 

?  nmA  1*  R  A  ^ 

1  AAA 

Qn  ? 

'Pn  1  'hn'f 
laX  DO W 

X  yXX4 

07  •  yj 

Wf  aSXlXllgvOU 

no  Q 

Anna  AnindflT 

2  943 

84.4 

i/O  PC  116  S  boF 

J.  fOOO 

O  /^cX 

Howard 

OA  Q 

Vlcomlco 

1,637 

85.5 

Harford 

825 

85.2 

Bent 

1,095 

85.4 

Pr.  George's 

3,713 

79.9 

Queen.  Anne*s 

995 

83.0 

Charles 

1,843 

75.5 

Cecil 

553 

79.6 

St.  Ifary's 

1,676 

70.0 

Uontgomery 

1,909 

77.6 

Worcester 

1,823 

76.6 

Carroll 

364 

72.2 

Calrert 

1,292 

64.3 

In  Ho 

School 


In  Prirate  and 
Parochial  Schools 


lo.S 


III 


U.I  [] 


I  A.  6 


i;^.a 


•  3.4 


137 


14  r 


149 


16.5 


 *P.4 


A1.9 


S.7 


45- 


8  I 


The  data  in  the  enumeration  on  parochial  and  private  schools 
for  December,  1926,  are  substantiated  by  statistics  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Catholic  Parish  and  Private  Schools  and  Insti- 
tutions. These  figures  indicate  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
parochial  school  enrollment  found  in  Prince  George's  and  St. 
Mary's  Counties.  In  these  counties  the  enrollments  were  80  and 
140,  respectively.  In  the  counties  as  a  whole  the  colored  enroll- 
ment in  parochial  schools  totaled  492,  an  increase  of  113  over 
December,  1925.   See  Table  5,  page  16. 

The  enrollment  and  average  number  belonging  and  attending 
for  the  colored  public  schools  in  the  counties  show  a  slight  de- 
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crease  for  1927  under  1926.  A  comparison  with  1920,  however, 
reveals  that,  although  the  enrollment  throughout  the  counties  has 
decreased,  the  average  number  attending  has  increased  during 
this  period  from  17,795  to  20,961.   See  Table  6,  page  17. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS  OPEN  166  DAYS 

In  1927,  as  in  1926,  the  colored  schools  were  open  on  the  aver- 
age about  166  days.  In  four  of  the  counties — Allegany,  Balti- 
more, Cecil,  and  Washington — the  colored  schools  were  kept  open 
as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  white  schools.  Because  some  of 
the  colored  schools  in  Calvert,  St.  Mary's,  Dorchester,  and  How- 
ard were  open  fewer  than  160  days,  even  though  the  counties  had 
planned  to  keep  them  open  longer,  these  counties  fell  below  the 
required  average  of  160  days. 

There  were  84  colored  schools,  7  less  than  in  1926,  which  were 
open  fewer  than  160  days.  Six  counties — Allegany,  Baltimore, 
Cecil,  Harford,  Prince  George's,  and  Washington — had  no  col- 
ored schools  which  failed  to  meet  the  state  requirement  regarding 
length  of  session.  The  decrease  in  the  number  in  Kent,  Talbot, 
Queen  Anne's,  Montgomery,  Harford,  and  Prince  George's  since 
1926  is  greatly  to  be  commended.  The  following  counties,  though, 
had  more  schools  open  too  few  days  in  1927  than  in  1926 — Cal- 
vert, Charles,  Anne  Arundel,  St.  Mary's,  and  Dorchester.  See 
Tables  7  and     pages  19-20. 

The  average  county  colored  pupil  enrolled  in  1927  attended 
school  119  days,  compared  with  118  in  1926,  and  85  days  in  1920. 
This  is  a  gain  of  40  per  cent  over  a  period  of  seven  years  and 
means  that,  on  the  average,  colored  pupils  are  spending  almost 
1%  more  months  in  school  in  1927  than  in  1920. 

COLORED  PUPILS  ARE  ATTENDING  SCHOOL  BETTER 

The  1927  percentage  of  attendance  for  colored  elementary 
schools  in  the  average  county  is  81.4,  an  increase  of  .9  over  1926, 
and  5.2  over  1923,  the  year  in  which  the  present  system  of  calcu- 
lating percentage  of  attendance  was  introduced.  Washington  and 
Talbot,  both  of  which  have  in  1927  an  attendance  higher  than  90 
per  cent,  are  the  first  two  counties  in  which  attendance  in  colored 
elementary  schools  reaches  this  figure.  However,  at  the  opposite 
extreme  there  are  seven  counties  which  had  an  attendance  of  less 
than  80  per  cent.  The  three  southern  Maryland  counties — Cal- 
vert, St.  Mary's,  and  Charles — ranked  lowest,  with  from  66  to  70 
per  cent.  Queen  Anne's,  Carroll,  Dorchester,  and  Howard  had 
in  attendance  in  1927  from  73  to  77  per  cent  of  the  average  num- 
ber belonging.  In  all  but  seven  of  the  counties — Charles,  St. 
Mary's,  Cecil,  Somerset,  Calvert,  Frederick,  and  Dorchester — 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  attendance  for  1927  over  1926. 
In  Harford,  Carroll,  and  Howard  the  per  cent  of  attendance  is  at 
least  4.0  higher  in  1927  than  in  1926.   See  Table  8U, 
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TABLE  84 

Per  Cent  of  Attendance  in  Colored  Elementary  Schools,  1923-1927 


1925      1926      1927  County  1923      1925      1926  1927 


County  1923 

County  Average   76.2 

Washington   81.7 

Talbot.   84.3 

Wicomico   84.8 

Allegany   87.4 

Somerset   80.5 

Frederick   84.6 

Harford   79.9 

Baltimore   75.4 

Caroline..   76.4 

Kent....   73.4 

Worcester   80.1 

Cecil   74.4 


80.1 

80.5 

81.4 

88.1 

89.2 

91.0 

89.9 

89.2 

90.3 

88.1 

89.3 

89.9 

90.3 

88.4 

88.9 

86.4 

88.6 

87.7 

86.7 

87.8 

87.5 

85.2 

81.0 

85.4 

81.9 

84.2 

85.3 

81.1 

84.8 

85.3 

79.9 

81.5 

84.3 

83.0 

80.8 

82.6 

83.4 

83.7 

82.5 

Montgomery   80.8 

Prince  George's   76.4 

Anne  Arundel   71 .2 

Howard   71.0 

Dorchester   74 . 2 

Carroll   72.0 

Queen  Anne's   73. 1 

Charles.   66.8 

St.  Mary's   62.9 

Calvert   65.3 

Baltimore  City   87.0 

State  Average   79.9 


81.8 

80.5 

81.9 

78.9 

80.1 

81.0 

79.1 

79.0 

80.8 

74.2 

73.2 

77.2 

76.0 

76.6 

76.5 

72.2 

70.0 

74.1 

75.4 

70.7 

73.2 

68.0 

72.8 

70.4 

68.2 

71.5 

68.9 

70.6 

66.8 

66.5 

89.4 

87.8 

•87.5 

83.5 

83.4 

83.8 

•  Excludes  junior  high  (7-8) — 87.9,  and  vocational — 84.4. 

The  improvement  in  attendance  from  1926  to  1927  may  again 
be  seen  in  the  smaller  number  and  per  cent  of  colored  elementary 
pupils  present  under  100  and  120  days  in  the  latter  year.  In  1927, 
out  of  the  total  enrollment,t  7,643 'pupils,  or  29.0  per  cent,  were 
present  fewer  than  100  days.  Those  present  less  than  120  days 
numbered  10,836  or  41.1  per  cent  of  the  enrollment. f  Although 
these  figures  show  a  gradual  decrease  from  year  to  year,  such 
short  school  years  make  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  planned 
for  an  entire  year  very  difficult.  The  pupil's  presence  in  school 
is  necessary  if  he  is  to  be  prepared  for  advancement  from  grade 
to  grade.  Until  the  colored  population  recognizes  this,  they  will 
not  realize  the  benefits  of  the  educational  facilities  available  to 
them.   See  Table  85. 

The  need  for  calling  the  attention  of  colored  patrons  in  some  of 
the  counties  to  this  difficulty  is  evident  when  one  finds  over  one- 
third,  and  in  one  county  nearly  two-thirds,  of  the  pupils  present 
less  than  5  months,  and  from  50  to  75  per  cent  present  less  than 
6  months  of  the  year.  See  the  last  seven  counties  in  Table  85. 

Colored  Late  Entrants  Fewer 

Late  entrance  to  school  is  one  cause  of  a  short  school  year  for 
pupils.  In  1927  there  were  5,204  colored  pupils  who  entered 
school  after  the  first  month.  This  is  189  fewer  than  in  1926,  the 
percentage  falling  from  18.1  to  17.8.  The  decrease  is  found  in 
the  late  entrances  which  are  due  to  employment  and  these  more 
than  counterbalance  a  one  per  cent  increase  in  late  entrance  at- 
tributed by  teachers  to  negligence  and  indifference.  In  Table  86 
the  counties  have  been  ranked  according  to  the  per  cent  of  late 
entrants.  Washington,  Baltimore,  Allegany,  Wicomico,  and  Caro- 
line rank  first,  having  less  than  10  per  cent  in  this  group.  Dor- 


t  Excluding  withdrawals  for  ri'moval,  transfer,  or  death. 
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TABLE  85 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  County  Colored  Elementary  Pupils  Present  Under 
100  and  120  Days,  Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


Number  Present  Per  Gent  Present 


Under 

County  100  Days 
Total  and  Average 

1927   7,643 

1926   8,078 

1925   9,463 

1924   10,202 

Washington   31 

Allegany   32 

Baltimore   258 

Wicomico   222 

Talbot   173 

Frederick   143 

Cecil   91 

Harford   168 

Kent   213 

Somerset   407 

Caroline   205 

Prince  George's   625 

Montgomery   447 

Anne  Arundel   802 

Worcester   500 

Carroll   100 

Howard--..   236 

Queen  Anne's   303 

Dorchester   670 

Charles   714 

St.  Mary's   576 

Calvert   727 


Under 

Under 

Under 

120  Days 

100  Days 

120  Days 

10  836 

2Q  0 

41  1 

11,295 

29.5 

41.3 

13,195 

33.2 

46.3 

13,982 

35.2 

48.3 

49 

8.9 

14.0 

44 

11  8 

16  2 

361 

14.0 

19.6 

331 

14.9 

22.3 

255 

16.3 

24.1 

254 

15.6 

27.7 

9.0  3 

27  Q 

237 

22.0 

31.0 

306 

23.5 

33.7 

659 

20.9 

33.9 

314 

22.1 

33.9 

861 

24.6 

33.9 

687 

26.0 

39.9 

1,161 

29.8 

43.1 

740 

30.1 

44.5 

135 

33.8 

45.6 

347 

34.9 

51.2 

427 

36.8 

51.9 

933 

40.3 

56.1 

956 

45.8 

61.3 

792 

46.9 

64.4 

862 

62.9 

74.6 

Chester  and  Calvert  have  over  a  third  of  their  pupils  entering  after 
the  first  month.  The  decrease  from  1926  in  the  number  of  late 
entrants  in  Howard,  Harford,  Caroline,  Somerset,  Montgomery, 
Wicomico,  and  Dorchester,  is  quite  marked  and  is  generally  due  to 
reductions  in  the  number  of  those  over  thirteen  years  of  age 
entering  late  because  of  employment.  Talbot,  Worcester,  Calvert, 
and  Charles  show  a  large  increase  in  late  entrants.  In  Calvert 
and  Charles  this  is  attributed  to  indifference  and  neglect,  and  in 
Talbot  employment  is  the  main  reason.  See  Table  86, 
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TABLE  86 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Colored  Elementary  School  Pupils  Entering  School 
After  the  First  Month,  Because  of  Employment,  Indifference  or 
Neglect,  for  School  Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


Number  and  Per  Cent  Entering  School  After 

Rank  in  Per  Cent  Entering  After 

First  Month  for  Following  Reasons: 

First  Month  for  Following 

rTkTTVTTV 
V/UUXN  1  I 

Reasons: 

13  Years 

Negligence 

Under 

13  Years 

Negligence 

Under 

Total 

Total 

or  More, 

or  In- 

13 Years, 

or  More, 

or  In- 

13 Years, 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Employed 

difference 

Illegally 

Employed 

difference 

Illegally 

Employed 

Employed 

County  Average — 

17.8 

7.9 

7.5 

WaflliiTiiTf  nn 

10 

2.7 

1.8 

.6 

.3 

3 

1 

4 

Baltimore  

83 

4.1 

1.7 

2.2 

.2 

2 

6 

2 

Allegany  

14 

4.7 

.3 

4.4 

1 

12 

1 

Wicomico..  

138 

8 

4  4 

.7 

4 

7 

Q 

o 

Caroline  

Q7 

9.2 

7.9 

.8 

.  u 

11 

2 

0 

110 

11.1 

8.7 

2.1 

.3 

15 

4 

4 

Kent  

114 

11.6 

8.2 

2.1 

1.3 

13 

4 

Q 

Prince  George's  

349 

12.4 

5.3 

5.2 

1.9 

7 

15 

11 

Montgomery  

237 

12.8 

8.1 

4.1 

.6 

12 

9 

7 

Cecil  

64 

12.9 

4.4 

8.3 

.2 

4 

18 

2 

Queen  Anne's.  

130 

14.6 

9.8 

.9 

3.9 

17 

3 

10 

St.  Mary's.  

191 

14.6 

7.0 

5.0 

2.6 

9 

13 

14 

Harford  

127 

15.5 

9.9 

4.3 

1.3 

18 

11 

•9 

Carroll  

54 

16.4 

5.2 

8.2 

3.0 

6 

16 

15 

Howard  

127 

17.2 

8.4 

3.9 

4.9 

14 

8 

21 

Somerset  

410 

19.4 

12.1 

4.1 

3.2 

20 

9 

16 

Worcester  

351 

19.6 

10.4 

6.0 

3.2 

19 

10 

16 

Talbot.  

265 

22.4 

15.0 

5.0 

2.4 

22 

13 

12 

Anne  Arundel  

694 

24.6 

7.2 

13.8 

3,6 

10 

19 

18 

Charles  

478 

28.8 

8.8 

15.8 

4.2 

16 

21 

20 

Dorchester  

649 

34.6 

12.6 

15.3 

6.7 

21 

20 

22 

Calvert  

512 

42.6 

6.5 

33.6 

2.5 

8 

22 

13  1 

^  m 

Withdrawals  Fewer  from  Colored  Elementary  Schools 

The  withdrawals  from  colored  elementary  schools  due  to  re- 
moval, transfer,  or  death  were  100  fewer  than  the  preceding  year 
and  averaged  8  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  Southern  Mary- 
land had  the  smallest  proportion  of  this  type  of  withdrawal — 
from  4  to  6  per  cent  in  Calvert,  Anne  Arundel,  St.  Mary's,  and 
Charles.  At  the  opposite  extreme  Caroline,  Baltimore,  Dorches- 
ter, Talbot,  and  Carroll  had  a  more  shifting  colored  population, 
since  from  10  or  12  per  cent  withdrew  from  school  for  these 
reasons.   See  Table  87. 

Although  withdrawals  for  causes  other  than  removal,  transfer, 
or  death  totaled  2,489,  or  8.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment,  they 
were  fewer  than  in  1926,  except  for  mental  and  physical  inca- 
pacity, which  increased  by  57.  The  counties  ranged  in  with- 
drawals for  other  causes  from  4.4  per  cent  in  Anne  Arundel  to 
19.2  per  cent  in  Dorchester.  Seven  counties  had  less  than  7  per 
cent  withdrawing  for  "other  causes" — Anne  Arundel,  Howard, 
Baltimore,  Talbot,  Montgomery,  Somerset,  and  Carroll.  At  the 
opposite  extreme  six  counties — St.  Mary's,  Caroline,  Worcester, 
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Queen  Anne's,  Kent  and  Dorchester — ^had  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
withdrawing  for  "other  causes."  Employment  is  the  chief  reason 
reported  for  withdrawal  in  most  of  the  counties.  Dorchester 
teachers  indicate  that  over  6  per  cent  of  the  pupils  withdrew  for 
poverty,  and  Worcester  and  Kent  had  3  and  2  per  cent  leaving 
for  the  same  reason.  Physical  and  mental  incapacity  are  reported 
as  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  from  2  to  3  per  cent  of  pupils  in 
Washington,  Harford,  and  Cecil  Counties.   See  Table  87. 

TABLE  87 


Withdrawals  by  Cause  from  Maryland  County  Colored  Elementary 
Schools  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1927 


Withdrawals  for 
Removal,  Transfer 
or  Death 

WITHDRAWALS  FOR  FOLLOWING  CAUSES 

PER  CENT  WITHDRAWING  FOR 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Total 
Number 

Total 
Per  Cent 

Employ- 
ment 

Mental 

and 
Physical 

Inca- 
pacity 

Over  or 
Under 
Compul- 
sory At- 
tendance 
Age 

Poverty 

Other 
Causes 

Total  and  Average 

2,340 

8.0 

2,489 

8.5 

4.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.5 

.4 

Anne  Arundel  

Howard  

125 
60 

4.4 
8.1 

125 
40 

4.4 
5.4 

1.5 
1.6 

.5 
.7 

1.1 
.8 

1.0 
1.1 

.3 
1.2 

Baltimore  

243 

11.9 

113 

5.5 

1.9 

1.8 
.9 

.9 

.7 

.2 

Talbot  

125 

10.5 

65 

5.5 

2.7 

1.4 

.2 

.3 

Montgomery  

130 

7.0 

115 

6.2 

3.7 

.9 

.9 

.7 

Somerset  

165 

7.8 

133 

6.3 

4.3 

.9 

.9 

.1 

.1 

Carroll  

34 

10.3 

21 

6.4 

2.4 

.3 

2.8 

.3 

.6 

Wicomico  

132 

8.2 

117 

7.2 

3.5 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

.3 

Charles.  

102 

6.1 

127 

7.6 

3.3 

1.7 

.8 

1.6 

.2 

Prince  George's  

269 

9.6 

221 

7.9 

3.5 

1.5 

.8 

1.8 

.3 

Cecil  

48 

9.7 

40 

8.1 

4.3 

2.2 

.4 

1.2 

Frederick  

74 

7.5 

82 

8.3 

3.4 

1.2 

1.7 

1.5 

"5 

Harford   

54 

6.6 

70 

8.5 

2.9 

2.3 

1.5 

1.2 

.6 

Washington  

25 

6.7 

34 

9.1 

2.1 

3.2 

.3 

1.9 

1.6 

Calvert  

48 

4.0 

111 

9.2 

6.9 

.2 

.7 

.7 

.7 

Allegany   

27 

9.1 

28 

9.4 

3.0 

1.0 

1.7 

3.7 

St.  Mary's  

79 

6.0 

131 

10.0 

5.9 

1.1 

"j 

1.7 

.6 

Caroline  

127 

12.1 

111 

10.5 

6.5 

1.5 

1.4 

.2 

.9 

Worcester  

126 

7.0 

196 

11.0 

5.6 

1.1 

1.3 

2.9 

.1 

Queen  Anne's  

68 

7.6 

111 

12.5 

9.9 

.4 

1.6 

.6 

Kent   

70 

7.2 

139 

14.2 

8.7 

1.6 

1.5 

2.0 

.4 

Dorchester  

209 

11.2 

359 

19.2 

8.2 

1.1 

2.6 

6.2 

1.1 

MORE  COLORED  PUPILS  ARE  REACHING  UPPER  GRADES 

The  total  enrollment*  in  the  county  colored  schools  in  1927  was 
28,011.  Of  these  pupils,  6,842,  or  almost  one-fourth,  were  in  the 
first  grade.  Grades,  2,  3,  and  4  approximate  4,000  each  and 
thereafter  there  is  a  steady  decrease,  until  107  are  found  in  fourth 
year  high  school.  In  grades  one  through  four  the  number  of  boys 


*  Excluding  withdrawals  for  removal,  transfer,  or  death. 
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exceeds  the  number  of  girls ;  but  from  grade  five  on,  the  propor- 
tion of  boys  decreases  each  year  until  there  are  only  63  boys  to 
each  100  girls  in  the  fourth  year  of  high  school. 

Assuming  that  the  number  entering  school  each  year  is  the 
same  as  the  average  number  enrolled  in  grades  2  to  4,  Table  86 
shows  that  the  colored  schools  in  1927  have  held  60  per  cent  of  the 
children  to  the  sixth  grade.  In  1924  the  corresponding  holding 
power  in  the  sixth  grade  was  only  47  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  proportion  of  first  grade  entrants  held  until  the  first 
year  of  high  school  has  increased  from  7  to  13  per  cent,  and  the 
proportion  held  until  the  last  year  of  high  school,  from  1  to  3 
per  cent. 

The  number  of  pupils  repeating  the  first  grade  is  slowly  de- 
creasing. In  1927  out  of  every  166  children  in  the  first  grade,  66, 
or  40  per  cent,  were  repeaters,  whereas  in  1924,  out  of  every  190 
pupils,  90,  or  47  per  cent,  were  spending  more  than  one  year  in 
the  grade.  See  Table  88. 


TABLE  88 

Enrollment  by  Grades  in  Maryland  County  Colored  Schools 


Number  in  Each  Grade, 

Per  Cent  in  Each  Grade  Based  on 

1927 

Average  in  Grades  2,  3  and  4 

GRADE 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1 

3,637 

3,205 

6,842 

166 

169 

187 

190 

2 

2,296 

2,003 

4,299 

104 

105 

102 

104 

3 

2,177 

1,955 

4,132 

100 

100 

102 

102 

4 

2,078 

1,855 

3,933 

95 

95 

96 

94 

5 

1,544 

1,663 

3,207 

78 

75 

74 

69 

6 

1,085 

1,382 

2,467 

60 

58 

51 

47 

7 

757 

1,117 

1,874 

45 

42 

37 

31 

8 

97 

93 

190 

5 

5 

3 

4 

I 

193 

323 

516 

13 

11 

11 

7 

II 

109 

164 

273 

7 

7 

5 

3 

III 

62 

109 

171 

4 

3 

3 

2 

IV 

40 

67 

107 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Grand  total 

14,075 

13,936 

28,011 

More  Pupils  Graduate  from  Colored  Elementary  Schools 

A  further  measure  of  the  holding  power  of  the  elementary 
schools  is  found  in  the  graduates  from  them.  In  1927,  542  boys 
and  909  girls  were  graduated  from  the  colored  elementary  schools 
of  the  counties.  The  graduates  included  5.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
elementary  school  enrollment,  .6  more  than  in  1926.  In  1923, 
only  987,  or  3.3  per  cent  of  all  elementary  school  pupils  enrolled, 
completed  the  elementary  school  course.    See  Table  89. 
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TABLE  89 

Colored  County  Elementary  School  Graduates 


Number  Per  Cent 

Year  Boys  Girls  Total  Boys  Girls  Total 

1923   350  637  987  2.3  4.3  3.3 

1924   427  706  1,133  2.9  4.9  3.9 

1925   487  705  1,192  3.4  5.0  4.2 

1926   483  820  1,303  3.5  6.1  4.8 

1927   542  909  1,451  4.0  6.8  5.4 


In  Chart  26  the  counties  have  been  ranked  according  to  the 
per  cent  of  the  elementary  school  enrollment  which  graduated, 
those  at  the  top  having  the  largest  per  cent.  The  difference  in 
length  of  the  black  and  cross-hatched  bars  shows  the  difference  in 
per  cent  of  boy  and  girl  graduates.  In  all  but  two  of  the  counties 
— Allegany  and  St.  Mary's — the  per  cent  of  girls  enrolled  who 
graduated  exceeds  the  per  cent  of  boys. 

Ten  counties  showed  increases  over  1926  for  both  number  and 
per  cent  of  boy  and  girl  graduates.  In  all  of  the  other  counties, 
except  Charles,  there  were  increases  for  either  boys  or  girls.  In 
three  schools  having  the  eighth  grade  in  Baltimore  County,  pupils 
promoted  in  grades  both  7  and  8  were  reported  as  graduates. 
Since  Baltimore  County  has  made  arrangements  to  pay  the  tuition 
in  Baltimore  City  junior  and  senior  high  schools  for  colored  ele- 
mentary school  graduates  who  maintain  a  certain  standard  of 
work,  eighth  grades  have  been  discontinued  in  the  three  schools 
which  had  them  in  Baltimore  County.  Washington  County  is  the 
only  county  in  the  State  which  has  eight  grades  in  the  colored  ele- 
mentary school  course.   See  Chart  26. 

FAILURES  FOR  COLORED  PUPILS  DECREASE 

The  number  and  proportion  of  pupils  brought  to  graduation 
and  the  ratio  of  boys  to  girls  is  closely  related  to  non-promotions. 
In  1927  a  total  of  7,118  colored  pupils,  4,020  boys  and  3,098  girls, 
were  considered  unable  to  carry  work  in  a  higher  grade  upon  their 
return  to  school  the  following  year.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
344  fewer  boys  and  243  fewer  girls  not  promoted  in  1927  than  in 
1926.  Non-promotions  result  in  overageness,  discouragement, 
lack  of  interest,  and  withdrawals.  There  is  no  desire  to  have 
larger  numbers  promoted  merely  to  make  a  better  record  in  this 
matter,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  improvement  in  teaching,  ac- 
companied by  better  attendance,  will  make  it  possible  for  more 
pupils  to  complete  the  work  satisfactorily.  See  Table  90  for 
number  and  per  cent  of  failures  from  1923  to  1927. 


Graduates  and  Failures,  Colored  Schools 
CHART  26 
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PER  CENT  OF  GRADUATES 

hj  total  countt  colored  elementary  school  enrollment 

1927 

Numter 

■HPer  Cent  Boys   ^Z^Per  Cent  Girls 


V////////A 


County 

Boys 

Girl 

Total  and 

542 

Co.  Average 

909 

Carroll 

7 

20 

Frederick 

29 

45 

Allegany 

12 

8 

Baltimore 

51 

86 

Talbot 

33 

43 

Somerset 

49 

85 

Wicomico 

46 

55 

Washington 

•9 

•12 

Harford 

15 

31 

Dorchester 

36 

62 

Cecil 

5 

19 

Pr.  George's 

43 

93 

Zent 

14 

33 

Uontgomery 

38 

48 

Caroline 

19 

26 

Howard 

14 

17 

Calverk 

15 

37 

An*  Arundel 

34 

81 

Worcester^ 

29 

48 

Charles 

26 

34 

Queen  Anne  *  s 

12 

16 

St.  Mary's 

13 

10 

9.2  v/////////////////z:777^ 


'ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ2i 


10  H2j 


*  Has  i-itiht  Krade  elementary  course. 


About  one-half  of  the  counties — Cecil,  Carroll,  Queen  Anne's, 
Howard,  Montgomery,  Somerset,  Kent,  Anne  Arundel,  and  Caro- 
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TABLE  90 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Non-Promotions  in  County  Colored  Elementary 

Schools 


Number  Per  Cent 


Year  Boys  Girls  Total  Boys  Girls  Total 

1923   5,722  4,616  10,338  38.3  31.1  34.7 

1924   5,173  4,104  9,277  35.5  28.5  32.0 

1925   4,800  3,700  8,500  33.2  26.3  29.8 

1926   4,359  3,334  7,693  31.5  24.6  28.1 

1927   4,015  3,091  7,118  29.5  23.3  26.4 


line — show  a  decrease  under  1926  in  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
non-promotions  of  both  boys  and  girls.  Only  three  counties — 
Wicomico,  Allegany,  and  Charles — had  a  larger  number  and  per 
cent  of  boys  and  girls  fail  in  1927  than  in  1926. 

The  difference  between  per  cent  of  failures  for  boys  and  girls 
(6.2)  is  less  marked  than  ever  before,  since  the  reduction  in  fail- 
ures for  boys  was  greater  than  that  for  girls.   Since  many  more 
boys  than  girls  fail  there  is  greater  need  for  improvement  for  boys 
than  for  girls. 

CHART  28 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


1927  NON-PEOilOTIONS  BY  GRADES 
COUITTY  COLOEED  ELEMEIfTAET  SCHOOLS 


Sumber 


Boys 

Girls 

1411 

1229 

513 

333 

532 

327 

583 

400 

430 

292 

309 

266 

229 

232 

8 

12 

Per  Cent  Boys        W/Z/X  Per  Cent  Girls 


38.8 


ri7.6 

119. 2  / 


■  PI  ■■■ 


V777?\ 
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HUMBER  AHD  PER  CENT  OF  COUMT  COLORED  ELEMENTARY  PUPILS  NOT  PROMOTED 

1927 


County 


Ifumber 
Boys  Girls 


Per  Cent  Boys  \///A  Per  Cent  Girls 


Total  and 
Co.  Average 

4015 

3091 

Talbot 

94 

95 

Baltimore 

208 

156 

Washin^on 

45 

24 

Cecil 

48 

42 

Carroll 

31 

31 

Queen  Anne*8 

96 

77 

Howard 

75 

69 

Frederick 

139 

70 

Wicomico 

207 

138 

Montgomery 

234 

184 

Somerset 

265 

194 

Kent 

ISO 

92 

Prince  George* s 

343 

279 

Anne  Arundel 

415 

310 

Allegaiiy 

37 

41 

Charles 

255 

220 

Dorchester 

314 

214 

Harford 

131 

119 

Calvert 

218 

162 

Worcester 

301 

249 

Caroline 

192 

121 

St.  Mary's 

237 

204 

29.5 


hiwmsfsmsasmL 


20.1 


1 21 . 8    //////  //////////A 

yzzzzzzzzzzZA 


1 21 . 8    //////////////// A 


122.1  /////////////////X 


30  8 

^60 


127.0  /////// ///////////////X 


36.7 


In  1927  there  were  still  six  counties  which  had  at  least  a  third 
of  their  colored  elementary  school  boys  failing  and  seven  which 
had  at  least  27  per  cent  of  the  girls  not  promoted  to  the  next 
higher  grade.  See  counties  at  the  bottom  of  Chart  27. 
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Non-promotions  by  grade  again  indicate  that  more  boys  than 
girls  are  retarded,  especially  in  grades  above  the  first.  The  fact 
that  over  three-eighths  of  the  colored  boys  and  girls  are  not  pro- 
moted from  the  first  grade  indicates  that  late  entrance,  irregular 
attendance,  and  poor  teaching  are  operating  to  start  children  in 
their  school  careers  as  failures.  The  per  cent  failing  is  lowest  in 
grades  2  and  3  and  increases  again  in  the  upper  grades.  See 
Chart  28. 

COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  INCREASES 

With  1,157  pupils  enrolled  in  19  county  colored  high  schools 
in  1927,  there  was  an  increase  of  183,  or  18.8  per  cent,  over  the 
1926  enrollment.  There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  high  school 
enrollment  in  numbers  belonging  and  attending.  See  Table  91. 

TABLE  91 

Enrollment,  Attendance,  and  Average  Number  Belonging  in  Approved 
Colored  County  High  Schools,  of  Maryland,  1916-1927 


Year  Ending 

Average  Number 

Average 

July  31 

Enrollment 

Belonging 

Attendance 

1921 

251 

* 

189 

1922 

368 

* 

292 

1923 

447 

400 

357 

1924 

620 

541 

480 

1925 

862 

741 

662 

1926 

974 

850 

769 

1927 

1,157 

1,000 

907 

•  Average  number  belonging  not  available  before  1923. 

Another  way  of  showing  the  increased  high  school  enrollment 
appears  when  comparison  is  made  for  several  years  of  the  ratio  of 
the  average  number  belonging  in  high  school,  to  the  number  be- 
longing in  both  elementary  and  high  schools  combined.   For  the 

TABLE  92 

Ratio  of  Average  Number  Belonging  in  Colored  High  Schools  to  Number 
Belonging  in  Colored  Elementary  and  High  Schools  Combined 

County  1924      1926      1927  County  1924      1926  1927 

County  Average                     2.0  3.3  3.9  Worcester   4.7  5.2 

Kent   3.0  3.1  4.8 

Allegany                               11.9  15.4  15.6  Anne  Arundel   2.5  3.6  4.6 

Cecil    7.5  8.6  Dorchester...    4.7  4.7  4.6 

Frederick                              6.7  8.5  7.8  Charles    1.8  3.2  3.2 

Washington   2.4  7.2  Queen  Anne's   2.0  1.9  3.1 

Wicomico                               6.0  7.1  7.2  Prince  George's    1.5  2.9  2.9 

Somerset   1.6  3.1  6.3 

Talbot...                            3.0  4.9  6.2  Baltimore  City   9.2  10.2  10.0 

Carroll   4.0  7.9  5.8 

CaroUne                              2.3  3.1  5.6  Total  State    4.7  6.1  6.5 


Colored  High  School  Attendance  and  Graduates 
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average  county,  the  ratio  for  1927  is  3.9,  and  for  1926,  3.3.  Wash- 
ington, Somerset,  Kent,  Caroline,  Cecil,  and  Talbot  have  made 
good  advancement  in  these  ratios.  Frederick  has  dropped  a  little, 
but  still  ranks  thirds,  and  Carroll,  with  a  decrease  of  .9,  drops 
from  third  to  eighth  place.  Prince  George's  ranks  at  the  bottom 
because  some  of  the  students  who  might  have  been  in  the  county 
high  school  were  enrolled  in  the  high  school  department  of  the 
Bowie  Normal  School.   See  Table  92, 

COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

The  per  cent  of  high  school  attendance  for  the  average  county, 
90.7  for  1927,  shows  only  slight  improvement  over  1926.  A  gain 
in  attendance  in  many  of  the  counties  is  offset  by  decreased  at- 
tendance in  Carroll,  Cecil,  Prince  George's,  Talbot,  and  Allegany. 
These  counties  report  a  majority  of  their  long  absences  as  due  to 
poverty,  indifference  and  neglect.  Death  and  sickness  appear  as 
second  in  importance  in  causes  of  absence.  Washington  and  Dor- 
chester have  big  gains  in  per  cent  of  attendance,  Washington 
ranking  first  in  the  State,  with  an  attendance  of  96.6  per  cent. 
See  Table  93. 


TABLE  93 

Per  Cent  of  Attendance  in  Colored  High  Schools,  1923-1927 


County 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1927 

County 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1927 

County  Average  

89.3 

88.8 

90.6 

90.7 

Queen  Anne's  

79.4 

86.2 

89.8 

Anne  Arundel  

88'9 

82.3 

87.2 

89.7 

Washington  

83.1 

96.6 

Charles.  

88.4 

86.2 

85.5 

88.8 

Somerset  

94"5 

94.5 

94.1 

Kent   

86.3 

89.5 

84.9 

86.5 

Worcester  

93.4 

94.1 

Cecil..  

90.3 

85.4 

Dorchester  

87^4 

90"4 

89.9 

93.2 

Prince  George's  

85'3 

88.9 

81.6 

Allegany  

93.5 

95.1 

96.5 

92.7 

Carroll  

81.2 

80.1 

66.7 

9a.  5 

88.7 

91.5 

92.3 

Wicomico  

90.5 

92.3 

93.3 

92.3 

Baltimore  City  

88.8 

91.4 

92.0 

•89.8 

Caroline  

85.6 

88.5 

89.9 

91.4 

Talbot  

87.3 

90.1 

96.2 

90.9 

State  Average  

88.9 

90.7 

91.6 

89.7 

•  Excludes  junior  high  (grade  9)— 88.0. 


COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  GO  TO  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

In  1927  there  were  97  graduates  from  the  four  year  course  in 
high  schools — 34  boys  and  63  girls.  There  were  only  58  graduates 
the  preceding  year.  Thirteen  of  the  counties  had  four  year  high 
schools,  and  the  number  of  graduates  varied  from  16  in  Dorches- 
ter to  1  in  Carroll.  Many  of  the  counties  realized  the  need  of 
establishing  high  schools  in  order  that  desirable  students  might 
receive  training  to  fill  teaching  positions  in  their  elementary 
schools.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  such  results  have  followed, 
for  7  boys,  20.6  per  cent  of  those  graduating  in  1927,  and  18  girls, 
28.6  per  cent  of  the  girl  graduates  entered  the  Bowie  Normal 
School  in  September,  1927.    The  high  turnover  in  the  colored 
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schools  may  be  reduced  as  the  high  schools  of  the  State  co-operate 
in  sending  their  graduates  to  the  normal  school. 

A  tabulation  of  the  occupations  in  1926-27  of  the  58  graduates 
in  1926,  reveals  that  22  girls  and  4  boys  went  to  normal  school,  2 
boys  went  to  college,  one  attended  a  commercial  school,  and  3 
girls  entered  hospitals  to  train  to  become  nurses.  Fifty-five  per 
cent  of  these  graduates  continued  their  education  beyond  the 
high  school.  Only  4  girls  were  reported  as  in  domestic  service  and 
3  boys  and  3  girls  were  reported  by  principals  as  "staying  at 
home."   See  Table  9Jf. 

TABLE  94 

1927  Colored  County  Four- Year  High  School  Graduates  and  Those  Who 

Entered  Bowie  Normal  School 


1927  Four-Year  Entrants 

Graduates  Bowie  Normal  School 


County 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Dorchester. _  _  __    _ 

6 

11 

5 

5 

Prince  George's.             _  _  _  _ 

2 

10 

4 

F'rederick.     _  _    _      _    _  _  _ 

1 

10 

2 

Allegany.  

5 

5 

Somerset   _   

6 

3 

Anne  Arundel  .  _   

2 

7 

~2 

2 

Wicomico  

2 

4 

1 

Talhot  

2 

3 

2 

Charles   .   

2 

3 

1 

Kent    ,   _ 

3 

2 

Cecil .     

3 

1 

"i 

Caroline.         .  _   

1 

3 

Carroll  ._                         _  . 

1 

Total  Counties.  ._  .  . 

34 

63 

7 

18 

Per  Cent  .     .  _     

20.6 

28.6 

Bowie  Normal  llif^h  

8 

13 

Princess  Amie  Vcaclemy 

3 

Washington.  D.  C    

1 

1926  Graduates  

"i 

2 

COLORED  SCHOOLS  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY 

In  Baltimore  City  the  average  number  belonging  in  colored 
schools  totaled  18,409,  of  whom  1,849  were  in  the  last  four  years 
of  high  school  work.  The  schools  were  open  for  189  days  with  the 
percentage  of  attendance  at  87.5. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  day  elementary,  vocational,  junior 
and  senior  high  schools,  Baltimore  City  gives  opportunity  for 
work  in  evening  and  summer  schools.  In  the  summer  schools  of 
1927,  there  were  1,764  colored  pupils  enrolled  in  elementary  and 
high  school  work,  slightly  over  one-half  of  whom  were  doing  work 
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in  advance  of  that  taken  during  the  regular  school  year  and  the 
remainder  reviewing  work  in  order  to  make  up  failures.  See 
Table  103,  page  169.  Evening  courses  in  elementary,  secondary, 
commercial,  industrial,  and  home  economics  subjects  were  offered 
to  over  2,000  colored  persons  in  1927.   See  Table  lOJf,  page  170. 

COLORED  TEACHING  STAFF  BETTER  TRAINED 

When  the  county  colored  elementary  schools  opened  in  the  fall 
of  1927,  they  were  staffed  with  514  teachers  holding  first  grade 
certificates,  whereas  the  year  before  there  were  only  436.  The 
per  cent  of  the  725  elementary  teachers  holding  first  grade  cer- 
tificates, indicating  at  least  normal  school  graduation  or  its  equiv- 
alent, has  increased  from  61.4  per  cent  in  1926  to  72.4  per  cent  in 
1927.  On  the  other  hand,  while  in  1926  12  per  cent  of  the  colored 
elementary  teachers  held  third  grade  certificates,  the  correspond- 
ing percentage  in  1927  is  only  6.9.   See  Table  108,  page  174. 

The  increase  in  first  grade  certification  is  noteworthy,  espe- 
cially in  Somerset,  Worcester,  Kent,  Calvert,  St.  Mary's,  Prince 
George's,  Washington,  Charles,  Dorchester,  Talbot,  and  Wicom- 
ico Counties.  See  Table  XV,  page  277. 

Of  the  52  colored  high  school  teachers  in  the  counties,  77  per 
cent  hold  regular  certificates.  In  nine  of  the  counties — Allegany, 
Anne  Arundel,  Caroline,  Frederick,  Kent,  Queen  Anne's,  Somer- 
set, Washington,  and  Worcester — the  entire  high  school  staff  is 
regularly  certificated.   See  Table  XV,  page  277. 

A  better  trained  teaching  group  is  secured  either  through  the 
replacement  of  those  unqualified  for  teaching  by  individuals  with 
the  proper  training,  or  by  further  study  on  the  part  of  those 
already  in  service.  Both  situations  are  found  in  the  IMaryland 
schools.  In  1927,  274  colored  teachers  attended  summer  school. 
This  is  almost  38  per  cent  of  the  entire  teaching  force.  Of  these, 
82  went  to  Hampton  Institute,  60  to  Morgan  College,  and  58  to 
Bowie  Normal  School.   See  Tables  109-110,  pages  176-177. 

The  certification  score  calculated  for  the  counties  as  a  whole 
and  each  of  the  counties  takes  into  consideration  not  only  first 
grade  certificates,  but  also  second  and  third.  See  page  47.  The 
encouraging  improvement  made  by  the  counties  in  the  employ- 
ment of  more  trained  teachers  is  very  evident  in  the  certification 
score.  It  has  grown  steadily  from  60.6  in  1923,  to  64  in  1924,  to 
71.4  in  1925,  to  75.9  in  1926,  and  to  83.0  in  1927.  The  range  in 
scores  in  1927  is  from  72  in  Caroline  to  100  in  Allegany.  Alle- 
gany, Kent,  Cecil,  Howard,  Baltimore,  and  Prince  George's  Coun- 
ties all  have  certification  scores  of  more  than  90  per  cent.  Only 
six  counties  now  have  scores  below  79 — Anne  Arundel,  Worcester, 
Dorchester,  Frederick,  Carroll,  and  Caroline.  The  last  three 
mentioned  are  the  only  ones  near  the  bottom  of  the  scale  which 
made  no  improvement  over  1926.   See  Chart  29. 
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CHART  29 


CEETIPICATIOH  SCOBE  OP  COOTTT  COLOEED  ELEMENTAEY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


County 

Total  and 
Co,  Areraige 

Allegajay 

Kent 

Cecil 

Howard 

Baltimore 

Pr.  George's 

Washington 

Qu.  Anne's 

Harford 

St.  Mary's 

Wicomico 

Calvert 

Montgomery 

Charles 

Talbot 

Somerset 

An.  Arundel 

Worcester 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Carroll 

Caroline 


October 
1923    1925  1926 
60.6    71.4  75.9 

100.0  100.0  100.0 

75.9    81.0  88.8 

84.4  96.9 

68.4  89.5 

82.2  89.1 


1927 


I  0  0.0 


66.6 
64.6 


42.6 
61.5 
57.3 
58.1 
61.8 
62.1 
52.7 
43.5 


53.7 
71.2 
63.4 


78.8 
76.9 


66.4  84.1 

68.5  75.0 


54.4 
71.2 
72.2 

76.2  79.4 
69.1  68.9 
68.5 
57.8 
69.8 


56.4  64.1 
47.6  50.5 


66.1 
72.9 
64.4 


EXPERIENCE  OF  COLORED  TEACHERS 


Partly  because  so  many  of  the  counties  made  efforts  to  fill  va- 
cancies and  replace  teachers  holding  the  lower  grades  of  certifi- 
cates by  recent  normal  school  graduates,  23  per  cent  of  the  colored 
teachers  employed  in  October,  1927,  had  had  no  teaching  expe- 
rience. This  was  1  per  cent  less  than  in  1926.  This  rather 
large  turnover  is  also  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Bowie  Normal 
School  is  not  yet  graduating  from  the  normal  school  department  a 
sufficient  number  of  students  from  the  Maryland  counties  to  fill 
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the  vacant  positions.  Consequently  g"raduates  of  normal  schools 
in  other  States  and  in  Baltimore  City  take  the  positions  in  the 
counties  until  they  can  secure  desirable  positions  nearer  their 
homes. 

In  Chart  30  the  counties  are  ranked  in  the  order  of  the  per  cent 
of  teachers  employed  in  October,  1927,  having  their  first  year  of 
teaching  experience.  Frederick,  Baltimore,  Howard,  Washing- 
ton, and  Allegany  have  ten  per  cent  or  fewer  inexperienced. 
Queen  Anne's,  Wicomico,  Carroll,  Dorchester,  Caroline,  Somerset, 
and  St.  Mary's  had  from  over  a  fourth  to  over  a  half  of  their 

CHART  30 


HUMBEH  AND  PER  CEHT  OF  COLORFD  TEACHEES 
IN  MARYLAND  COUNTIES 
IM  PIBST  YEAH  OP  TEACHING  EIPEBIENGE 
OCTOBER  1926  AND  OCTOBER  1927 


Number 

Per 

1926 

1927 

1926 

Total  and 

Co.  Average 

183 

177 

23.7 

Frederick 

5 

1 

14.7 

S 

2 

6.1 

Hovard 

9 

1 

45.0 

Washington 

Z 

1 

14.3 

Allegany 

0 

1 

0.0 

Montgomery 

4 

5 

10.0 

Pr.  George's 

13 

11 

18.6 

An.  Arundel 

15 

12 

22.1 

Calyert 

7 

4 

28.0 

Cecil 

6 

3 

35.3 

Kent 

9 

6 

29.0 

Harford 

4 

5 

16.7 

Talbot 

6 

8 

17.1 

Worcester 

7 

10 

16.3 

Charles 

15 

11 

34.1 

i^ueen  Anne*s 

8 

6 

34.8 

Wicomico 

7 

12 

15.9 

Carroll 

2 

4 

15.4 

Dorchester 

22 

19 

40.7 

Caroline 

11 

12 

40.7 

Somerset 

16 

25 

29.6 

St.  Mary's 

12 

18 

35.3 

i6.r 


IT6  1 

■ 

(6.6 

1 

10&  1 

n:5  1 

39.6 

44.4 
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teaching  staffs  new  to  the  work.  If  this  great  change  is  kept  up 
every  year,  it  makes  the  problem  of  supervision  much  more  diffi- 
cult. See  Chart  30. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  median  years  of  teaching  expe- 
rience of  colored  teachers — 3,7  years,  or  .1  higher  than  in  October, 
1926.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  colored  teachers  have  had  less  than 
eight  years'  experience,  over  one-half  less  than  4  years.  See  Table 
111,  page  179. 

Both  the  number  and  per  cent  of  men  teaching  in  colored 
schools  is  decreasing.  In  1927,  the  107  men  teaching  included 
13.8  per  cent  of  the  teaching  staff. 

CHART  31 


AVERAGE  NUMBEE  BELONGING  PKB  TEACHEB  IN  COLORED  ELEMENTARI  SCHOOLS 

County 
Co.  ATera^ 

Calvert 
Mnntgoniery 
Allegany 
Anne  Arundel 
^ueen  Anne • s 
Worcester 
Baltimore 
Wicomico 
Pr.  George's 
Somerset 
Charles 
Caroline 
St.  Mary's 
Talbot 
Dorchester 
Howard 
Kent 

Washington 
Frederick 
Cecil 
Harford 
Carroll 
Balto.  City 
State 


1925 
35.7 

39.1 
42.9 
34.4 
38.2 
33.9 
42.0 
35.7 
36.0 
39.3 
39.8 
39.0 
34.5 
32.6 
33.8 
31.3 
36.6 
30.7 
29.3 
29.5 
28.7 
29.5 
24.8 
36.2 
35.9 


39.0 


1926  1927 
34.6 
37.4 
39.7 
31.6  KHR 
37.9  EilP 
34.7 
38.4 
34.8 
35.7 
38.3  Kwl^ 
35.3 


36.3 
33.2 
33.1 
31.9 
32.4 
35.0 
31.0 
27.1 
30.1 
26.0 
29.1 
23.4 
35.1 
34.8 


340 


S<4 


34.8 
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AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  CLASS  SMALLER 

In  1927  there  were  on  the  average  34.0  pupils  belonging-  per 
teacher  in  the  county  colored  elementary  schools.  This  is  a  slight 
decrease  under  the  34.6  pupils  for  1926.  All  counties  except  Cal- 
vert, Allegany,  Anne  Arundel,  Queen  Anne's,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, and  Cecil  show  a  reduction  in  number  belonging  for  1927. 
Calvert  has  the  largest  number  belonging  per  teacher — 42.  Be- 
cause of  very  poor  attendance  in  Calvert,  the  average  number 
attending  per  teacher  is  much  lower.  A  number  of  the  colored 
schools  reported  sufficient  enrollment  and  attendance  to  justify 
the  employment  of  additional  teachers.  Had  there  been  buildings 
available,  the  enrollment  and  attendance  would  have  called  for 
the  employment  of  40  additional  teachers  in  the  colored  elemen- 
tary schools  of  the  following  counties :  Montgomery,  8 ;  Somer- 
set, 5 ;  Wicomico  and  Worcester,  4  each ;  Anne  Arundel,  3 ;  Balti- 
more, Calvert,  Howard,  Prince  George's,  Queen  Anne's,  and 
Talbot,  2  each;  and  Caroline,  Charles,  Dorchester,  and  Kent,  1 
each.  Carroll  was  the  only  county  which  had  fewer  than  25  col- 
ored pupils  belonging  per  teacher.  See  Chart  31. 


HIGHER  SALARIES  IN  COLORED  SCHOOLS 

The  increased  number  of  trained  teachers  should  be  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  higher  average  salary  per  teacher.  The  1927 
average  salary  per  colored  elementary  teacher  is  $586,  an  increase 
of  $23  over  1926.  Salaries  of  colored  elementary  teachers  have 
increased  from  $228  in  1917  to  $586  in  1927.  During  this  period 
the  school  year  has  been  lengthened,  which  means  that  better 
trained  teachers  have  been  employed  for  more  months.  See  Table 
95. 

TABLE  95 

Average  Annual  Salary  Per  County  Colored  Elementary  Teacher,  1917-1927 


Year  Ending  Average 
June  30  Salary 

1917   S228 

1918   279 

1919   283 

1920   359 

1921   442 

1922   455 


Year  Ending  Average 
June  30  Salary 

1923   S513 

1924   532 

1925   546 

1926   563 

1927   586 


For  the  school  year  ending  in  June,  1927,  Allegany  and  Balti- 
more rank  highest  in  the  State,  with  average  salaries  of  $1,265 
and  $1,196,  respectively.  Seven  counties,  all  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
or  in  Southern  Maryland — Caroline,  Talbot,  Charles,  St.  Mary's, 
Worcester,  Dorchester,  and  Somerset — still  pay  average  salaries 
of  less  than  $500.  See  Chart  32.  All  of  the  counties  except  Har- 
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ford,  Howard,  Charles,  and  Somerset  show  increases  over  1926. 
In  Prince  George's  the  large  increase  is  due  to  the  payment  of  $40 
additional  bonus  to  teachers  who  had  been  teaching  in  the  county 
for  from  1  to  5  years  and  $80  to  those  who  had  been  in  the  county 
over  5  years,  if  all  requirements  regarding  summer  school  attend- 
ance had  been  met.  This  measure  was  adopted  in  order  to  reduce 
the  high  turnover  in  the  county.   See  Chart  32. 

In  the  fall  of  1927  salaries  for  county  colored  elementary  school 
teachers  and  principals  ranged  from  $280  for  two  teachers  hold- 
ing only  provisional  third  grade  certificates,  to  $1,700  for  princi- 
pals of  large  elementary  schools.  The  median  salary  for  the 
group  was  $520.  This  is  the  minimum  salary  for  eight  months' 
service  for  teachers  holding  first  grade  certificates  during  their 
first  three  years  of  experience.   See  Table  96, 


TABLE  96 

Distribution  of  Salaries  of  Colored  Teachers  in  Service  in  Maryland 

Counties,  October,  1927 


Elementary  Schools 


Salary 

$280. _ 
820  _. 
360  _. 
400.. 
440.. 
480.  _ 
520.- 
560.  _ 
600.. 
640.. 
680.- 
720.. 
760- . 
800.. 
840.- 
880.- 
920- - 
960.. 


No. 

t2 
6 
18 
39 
23 
*57 
233 
76 
50 
31 
70 
37 
4 
7 

15 


6 
2 


Salary 
$1,000. 

1,040. 

1,080. 

1,120. 

1,160. 

1,200. 

1,240. 

1,280. 

1,320. 

1,360. 

1,400. 


1,700... 
Total.. 
Median. 


No. 

5 
5 


2 
8 
8 
3 
1 
2 
1 
11 


3 

.  725 
$520 


High  Schools 


Salary  No. 
$560  or  less..  *2 

600  

640   6 

680   3 

720   4 

760   9 

800    8 

840   2 

880   2 

920   3 

960   4 

1,000   2 

1,040  

1,080  

1,120   1 

1,160  

1,200   2 

1,240  


•  Includei  etc  teacher  giving  part-time  service, 
t  Holds  only  a  third  grade  provisional  certificate. 


Salary 

$1,280. 
1,320. 
1,360. 
1,400. 


No. 


1,500. 


1,800. 


Total   53 

Median. --$800 


For  the  year  ending  in  June,  1927,  the  average  county  salary  of 
high  school  teachers  was  $908,  an  increase  of  $17  over  1926.  See 
Table  XXXI,  page  293. 

In  October,  1927,  the  median  salary  paid  high  school  teachers 
and  principals  was  $800,  the  salaries  ranging  from  $560  to  $1,800. 
See  Table  96, 

COST  OF  EACH  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPIL  INCREASES 

In  1927  the  average  current  expense  per  colored  elementary 
school  pupil,  excluding  general  control  and  fixed  charges,  was 
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CHART  32 


AVERAGE  SALAHT  PER  TEACHER  IH  COLORED  ELEBiDENTARY  SCHOOLS 


1265 


1196 


806 


712 


&55 


599 


585 


575 


569 


555 


545 


538 


529 


528 


513 


490 


489 


475 


468 


462 


451 


427 


1470 


947 


Coxui'ty 

1  Q9A 

Alleganj- 

1191 

1219 

972 

Baltlmore 

1112 

1159 

1171 

Washizi^on 

698 

730 

713 

Cecil 

652 

672 

658 

Pr.  George's 

562 

PAP 

585 

586 

Harford 

545 

572 

610 

Carroll 

547 

568 

576 

An.  Arundel 

510 

519 

538 

Kent 

480 

491 

530 

Frederick 

516 

503 

536 

Montgomery 

513 

515 

520 

Howard 

514 

533 

555 

wiconico 

Calyert 

421 

458 

503 

Queen  Anne*8 

432 

475 

487 

Caroline 

455 

449 

460 

Talbot 

479 

470 

483 

Charles 

446 

465 

490 

St.  Mary's 

377 

408 

434 

Worcester 

436 

428 

447 

Dorchester 

402 

409 

440 

Somerset 

451 

442 

450 

Balto.  City 

1553 

1524 

1317 

State 

885 

906 

857 

$1.12  higher  than  in  1926.  Costs  ranged  from  $42.25  in  Balti- 
more County  to  $15.42  in  Somerset.  See  Chart  33.  One-half  of 
the  counties  have  higher  costs  than  in  1926.  The  difference  is  as 
much  as  $4  per  pupil  in  Kent  and  Prince  George's,  and  $3  in  Fred- 
erick. The  increase  in  Prince  George's  is  the  result  of  the  sal- 
ary bonus  mentioned  before  given  to  teachers  who  had  had  at 
least  one  year  of  previous  experience  in  the  county  and  had 
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attended  summer  school  the  required  number  of  times.  Balti- 
more, Allegany,  Washington,  Carroll,  and  Cecil  Counties  spent 
more  than  $33  for  each  colored  elementary  school  pupil.  Nine 
counties  spent  less  than  $20 — Caroline,  Anne  Arundel,  Charles, 
Dorchester,  Montgomery,  Queen  Anne's,  Worcester,  Calvert,  and 
Somerset.  See  Chcurt  S3.  For  actual  expenditures  in  colored  ele- 
mentary schools  of  each  county,  see  Table  XXX,  page  292. 

CHART  33 


COST  PEH  PUPIL  BEiraiGIIIG  IN  COLCEBD  ELEMEUTARY  SCHOOLS 
PGR  CURRENT  EXPENSES  EXCLUDING  GENERAL  CONTROL 


Coimty 

1925 

1926 

$20 

$21 

Baltimore 

42 

42 

All  ftcn.n  V 

44 

39 

Washin^on 

32 

32 

Carroll 

95 

36 

Cecil 

92 

^4 

Frederick 

24 

25 

no  FX  QTsX 

PA. 

<co 

Kent 

21 

22 

Pr.  George's 

21 

21 

Howard 

17 

20 

Talbot 

18 

22 

Wicomico 

16 

20 

St.  Mary's 

19 

18 

Caroline 

19 

20 

Anne  Arundel 

16 

18 

Charles 

15 

17 

Dorchester 

17 

17 

Montgomery 

16 

17 

Q:ueen  Anne's 

20 

18 

Worcester 

14 

16 

Calvert 

14 

17 

Somerset 

14 

15 

Balto.  City 

69 

52 

State 

•34 

34 

Cost  Per 
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In  colored  high  schools  the  average  current  expense  cost  per 
county  pupil,  exclusive  of  general  control  and  fixed  charges,  was 
$57.37.  The  highest  costs  per  pupil  were  in  Allegany,  $168; 
Carroll,  $104 ;  Washington,  $91 ;  Kent,  $80.  The  lowest  expendi- 
tures per  pupil  were  found  in  Somerset,  $29 ;  Worcester,  $34 ;  and 
Wicomico,  $45.  Seven  counties  had  no  colored  high  schools  within 
their  borders,  but  one  of  the  seven,  Baltimore  County,  paid  the 
tuition  in  Baltimore  City  high  schools  of  pupils  who  maintained  a 
certain  standard  of  work. 

In  1927  the  expenditures  for  capital  outlay  in  colored  schools 
amounted  to  about  $95,000.  Baltimore  and  Prince  George's  con- 
tinued their  building  program,  and  Carroll,  Dorchester,  Howard, 
and  Kent  spent  more  for  colored  schools  than  in  1926.  See  Table 
122,  page  194. 

Eleven  counties  were  stimulated  to  make  expenditures  for  col- 
ored school  buildings  because  of  the  aid  which  came  from  the 
Rosenwald  fund.  The  total  amount  received  for  the  school  year 
1926-1927  from  this  fund  was  $15,200  contributed  toward  the 
construction  of  49  rooms.  This  is  the  largest  program  ever 
financed  in  any  one  year  for  county  colored  schools.  In  a  ten  year 
period  ending  July  31,  1927,  the  counties  have  constructed  for 
colored  pupils  109  buildings  containing  244  rooms,  of  which  num- 
ber 224  were  partly  linanced  by  the  Rosenwald  fund.  The  cost 
of  this  program  has  been  $615,000,  the  money  coming  from  the 
following  sources:  county  funds,  $490,000;  Rosenwald  fund, 
$72,900;  conti'ibutions  from  colored  people,  $42,100;  contribu- 
tions from  white  people,  $10,000.    See  Table  97. 

KOSICNWALD  LIBRARIES 

In  the  school  year  1927-28,  for  the  first  time,  aid  is  being  given 
through  the  Rosenwald  fund  for  libraries  in  Rosenwald  schools 
having  three  or  more  teachers.  These  are  known  as  Experi- 
mental Libraries.  Ten  are  apportioned  to  every  State  in  which 
the  Rosenwald  fund  operates.  There  are  two  classes  of  libraries 
— one  containing  129  books,  costing  $75;  and  one  containing  157 
books,  $105.  A  library  is  secured  if  the  school  raises  one-third 
of  the  cost  and  the  county  another  third.  The  Rosenwald  fund 
supplies  the  remaining  third  and  pays  the  cost  of  transportation. 
The  books  are  well  selected,  the  list  having  been  approved  by  the 
American  Library  Association.  About  one-third  of  the  books  are 
suitable  for  grades  1-3 ;  one-third  for  grades  4-7 ;  one-third  for 
high  school  students. 

VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  USED  FOR  COLORED  SCHOOLS 

The  average  value  of  school  property  owned  by  the  county  per 
colored  pupil  belonging  was  $37,  the  range  being  from  $14  in 
Somerset  to  $177  in  Allegany.   The  counties  in  the  lower  half  of 
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the  chart  rent  a  good  many  buildings  for  the  use  of  colored  pupils. 
Of  the  nine  counties  in  which  the  value  is  $25  or  less  in  1927, 
three  counties — Dorchester,  Queen  Anne's,  and  St.  Mary's — spent 
nothing  for  capital  outlay ;  in  three  others — Calvert,  Worcester, 
and  Caroline — very  little  was  spent.  Howard,  Kent,  and  Somer- 
set spent  small  amounts.  In  all  except  Allegany,  Carroll,  Anne 
Arundel,  Calvert,  Queen  Anne's,  and  Somerset,  there  has  been  a 
slight  increase  in  per  pupil  values  from  1926  to  1927.  In  Carroll 
the  large  apparent  drop  in  value  per  pupil  is  due  to  a  reassessment 
of  the  school  property.   See  Chart  s\. 

CHART  34 
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SIZE  OF  COLORED  SCHOOLS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

In  the  colored  schools  as  in  the  white,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
decrease  in  the  number  of  one-teacher  schools.  Of  the  521  colored 
elementary  schools,  382  have  only  one  teacher.  There  were  there- 
fore 52.7  per  cent  of  the  colored  elmentary  teachers  in  one-teacher 
schools,  a  decrease  of  1.4  under  the  per  cent  in  1926.  Calvert, 
Queen  Anne's,  Montgomery,  Dorchester,  and  Charles  still  have 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  their  colored  teachers  in  one-teacher 
schools.   See  Tables  98  and  99. 


TABLE  98 


Decrease  in  Colored  One-Teacher  Schools,  1920-1927 

Colored  Elementary  Teachers 

School  Year  Ending  June 

30 

In  One-Teacher  Schools 

Total 

•  Number 

Per  Cent 

1920  

683 

422 

61.8 

1921   

694 

408 

58.8 

1922...  

708 

406 

57.3 

1923  

712 

403 

56.6 

1924   

728 

395 

54.4 

1925  

721 

397 

55.1 

1926  

728 

394 

54.1 

1927  

725 

382 

52.7 

TABLE 

99 

Number  and 

Per  Cent  of  Teachers 

in 

Colored  One-Teacher 

Elementary 

Schools  in  Maryland  Counties, 

Year  Ending  July  31, 

1927 

Teachers 

in  One- 

Teachers  in  One- 

Teacher  Schools 

Teacher  Schools 

County 

Number 

Per  Cent 

County 

Number    Per  Cent 

Total  and  Average 

  382 

52.7 

Frederick  

17  55.2 

Caroline  

15  55.8 

AllcRany  

  1 

18.7 

Cecil  

9  60.0 

Wicomico  

  10 

25.0 

Howard  

13  65.0 

Somerset  

  19 

37.3 

Kent  

19  65.7 

Prince  George's  

  26 

38.2 

Anne  Arundel  

  25 

38.4 

Carroll  

8  68.4 

St.  Mary's 

24  69.5 

Worcester  

  16 

40.8 

Charles  

29  70.7 

Baltimore  

  20 

41.0 

Dorchester 

34  71.9 

Talbot  

  15 

46.9 

Montgomery 

29  72.1 

Washington  

  6 

50.0 

Harford  

  14 

55.1 

Queen  Anne's 

15  78.9 

Calvert  

18  79.3 
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There  are  485  colored  elementary  schools  which  have  not  more 
than  two  teachers,  and  only  36  have  three  or  more  teachers.  The 
18  colored  high  schools  vary  from  the  three  Worcester  County 
one-teacher  high  schools  to  the  Stanton  High  School  in  Anne 
Arundel,  with  five  on  its  teaching  staff.   See  Table  100. 

TABLE  100 

Number  of  Colored  Elementary  and  High  Schools  Having  Following  Num- 
ber of  Teachers,  School  Year  1926-27 


COUNTY 

COLORED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
HAVING  FOLLOWING  NUMBER 
OF  TEACHERS 

COLORED  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  HAVING 
FOLLOWING  NUMBER 
OF  TEACHERS 

1  or  Less 

1 

r- ( 

T 

eo 

to 

1 

1 

1 

1 

00 

o 

1 

OS 

Total 

1  or  Less 

1.1-2 

2.1-3 

3.1-4 

1 

Total 

Total  

382 

1 

25 
20 
18 
15 
8 
9 
29 
35 
17 
14 
13 
19 
29 
26 
15 
23 
19 
15 
6 
10 
16 

103 

20 

6 

3 
1 

5 

1 

1 

521 

2 
41 
30 
21 
20 
10 
12 
35 
41 
23 
18 
16 
23 
34 
45 
17 
29 
31 
21 

7 
20 
25 

3 

6 

3 

5 
1 

1 

.... 

18 

1 
1 

Allegany   

Anne  Arundel  

14 
6 
3 
3 
2 
3 
6 
4 
4 
3 
2 
3 
3 

16 
2 
6 
9 
3 

1 
1 

1 

Baltimore  

2 

1 

Calvert  

Caroline  

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Carroll  

Cecil  

Charles  

1 

Dorchester  

2 
2 

1 
1 

Frederick...  

Harford   

1 

Howard  

1 

"2 
2 

Kent   

1 

1 

1 

Montgomery  

Prince  George's  

1 

1 

1 
1 

Queen  Anne  s  

1 

St.  Mary's  

Somerset  

1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

3 

Talbot  

1 

Washington   

1 

1 

Wicomico  

6 

5 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Worcester  

3 

In  nine  of  the  counties — Allegany,  Baltimore,  Caroline,  Carroll, 
Cecil,  Frederick,  Harford,  Prince  George's,  and  Washington — 
155  children  were  transported  to  the  colored  schools  at  a  cost  of 
$4,391.80,  exclusive  of  an  expenditure  by  the  Bowie  Normal 
School  for  transportation  of  pupils  to  the  demonstration  school  in 
Prince  George's  County.  Baltimore  and  Frederick  each  spent 
between  $1,100  and  $1,200  for  transportation  of  colored  pupils. 

PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  ATHLETICS 

There  were  fewer  Parent-Teacher  Associations  in  the  colored 
schools  in  1927  than  in  1926.  Only  325  organizations,  a  reduction 
of  26  under  1926,  were  reported.  Queen  Anne's  and  Allegany  had 
associations  in  100  per  cent  of  their  schools,  and  Caroline,  Balti- 
more, and  Prince  George's  had  over  90  per  cent  of  their  school 
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communities  organized.  The  improvement  in  Carroll  County  is 
especially  noteworthy.  The  decreased  number  of  associations  in 
the  State  results  from  the  reduced  numbers  in  Howard,  Calvert, 
Cecil,  St.  Mary's,  and  Frederick.   See  Chart  35. 

The  parents  of  6,706,  or  23  per  cent  of  the  colored  elementary 
pupils,  visited  the  colored  schools  at  some  time  during  the  school 
year  1926-27.  To  the  colored  high  schools  the  parents  of  only 
155  students,  14  per  cent  in  all,  made  visits  during  the  school  year 
ending  in  June,  1927. 

CHART  35 


PAEKHT-TEilCHEE  ASSOC lATIOHS  IS  COUm  COLOEED  SCHOOLS 


Coimty 

Total  and 
Co.  Average 

Queen  Anne* s 

Allegany 

Caroline 

Baltimore 

Pr.  George* 8 

Harford 

Anne  Arundel 

Charles 

Talbot 

Kent 

Wicomico 

Montgomery 

Carroll 

Worcester 

Somerset 

Washington 

Frederick 

St.  Mary*8 

Dorchester 

Cecil 

Calrert 

Howard 


Sumber 
1926  1927 


351 

20 
1 
17 
25 
38 
16 
36 
26 
14 
16 
12 
24 
0 
15 
17 
4 
16 
14 
14 
9 
9 

8 


325 


Per  Cent 
1926  1927 

66.7 


With  the  co-operation  of  the  Playground  Athletic  League,  the 
athletic  badge  tests  appealed  to  and  reached  a  large  number  of  the 
colored  pupils.  In  1927,  4,062  boys  and  4,777  girls  entered  the 
contests  for  bronze,  silver,  and  gold  badges,  and  about  26  per  cent 
of  the  boys  and  43  per  cent  of  the  girls  won  the  badges  for  which 
they  competed.  See  /X,  page  271.  A  total  of  6,195  boys  and 

girls  played  dodge  ball  in  1927,  and  521  represented  their  schools 
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on  official  teams.  Track  and  field  events  claimed  4,887  boy  en- 
trants in  1927  meets.  See  Table  X,  page  272.  An  Eastern  Shore 
Championship  was  held  for  117  county  winners  at  Princess  Anne, 
and  a  Western  Shore  Championship  was  conducted  at  Bowie  for 
123  actual  contestants. 

BOWIE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

There  were  fifty-two  graduates  from  Bowie  Normal  School, 
which  completed  its  sixteenth  year  in  August,  1927.  Twenty-two 
students  were  graduated  from  the  two-year  Normal  Course,  an 
increase  of  10  over  the  previous  year,  and  thirty  completed  the 
four-year  high  school  course. 

All  except  two  of  the  1927  Bowie  Normal  School  graduates 
have  been  assigned  positions  to  teach  in  their  home  counties.  The 
two  are  required  to  make  up  time  lost  through  illness.  One  of 
the  high  school  graduates  qualified  for  a  second  grade  teaching 
certificate  by  taking  twelve  weeks  of  summer  school  work. 
Twenty  of  the  1927  high  school  graduates  returned  for  study  in 
the  two-year  normal  course. 

The  constant  increase  in  the  establishment  of  county  high 
schools  gives  opportunity  for  a  decrease  in  high  school  work  in 
Bowie  Normal  School.  In  1926-27  only  the  last  two  years  of  high 
school  work  were  offered,  and  in  1927-28  only  the  last  year's  work 
will  be  given.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  enroll- 
ment for  the  junior  year  in  the  normal  school — 58  being  enrolled 
for  the  year  ending  in  June,  1927,  as  compared  with  24  in  1926. 
See  Table  101. 

The  1927  Summer  School 

The  summer  school  enrollment  (81)  remained  almost  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  six  weeks'  term  did  not  supply  the 
general  need  of  a  twelve  weeks'  course.  Moreover,  no  teachers 
holding  first  grade  certificates  were  admitted. 

Although  the  enrollment  did  not  increase,  the  attitude  and  ability 
of  both  students  and  faculty  improved.  The  librarian  just  back 
from  Hampton  Institute  organized  the  library  facilities  efficiently. 
Observation  of  demonstration  teaching  was  made  possible 
through  the  one-teacher  five-grade  school  that  was  conducted  on 
the  campus  throughout  the  entire  session. 
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TABLE  101 
Enrollment  at  Bowie  Normal  School 


Enrollment 

Increase 

of  1927 

Year 

1924 

1925  1926 

1927     Over  1926 

High  School 

First- _   -_. 

Second  _        _      _  . 

Third  

Fourth.  ...      -    .  . 

32 
37 
31 
27 

15 
42 
30 
41 

0 
21 
34 
31 

0 

0 

22 
31 

0 

*12 
0 

Total  High  

127 

128 

86 

53 

*33 

Normal  School 

Junior  .  .   

Senior   .  

11 

16 
10 

24 
12 

58 
22 

34 
10 

Total  Normal.   

11 

26 

36 

80 

54 

Summer  School..   

67 

103 

80 

81 

1 

Gradtiates 

High  

Normal   ..  

27 

34 
10 

30 
12 

30 
22 

0 

10 

♦  Decrease. 

Athletic  and  Music  Activities 

Interest  in  athletics  was  kept  up  by  teams  for  football,  bas- 
ketball, track,  and  baseball.  A  football  squad  of  sixteen  boys 
played  games  with  Cheyney  Normal  School,  Princess  Anne  Acad- 
emy, Dunbar  and  Armstrong  High  Schools,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Manassas  Industrial  School.  Inter-class  basketball  was  one 
of  the  interesting  features  of  the  w^inter  season.  Both  a  track 
team  and  a  baseball  team  were  organized  and  participated  in  out- 
side competitive  activities. 

The  Union  Glee  Club  and  a  quartette  organized  in  September, 
1926,  with  28  members,  sang  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  the  school  band  of  eighteen  instru- 
ments, which  made  its  debut  during  the  Spring  Athletic  Meets, 
furnished  music  for  six  Athletic  Meets  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and 
four  on  the  Western  Shore. 

Cost  Per  Student  at  Bowie 

The  total  cost  for  a  student  during  the  regular  session  was 
^324.  If  fees  paid  by  students  for  board  and  other  purposes  are 
deducted,  the  cost  to  the  State  per  student  was  $184.  For  sum- 
mer school  the  total  cost  was  $53.50  per  student.  Deducting  the 
amount  paid  in  fees,  the  cost  to  the  State  was  $28.50  per  student. 
See  Table  101-A. 
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TABLE  101 -A 

Financial  Statement  of  the  Bowie  State  Normal  School 

Regular  Session  Summer  Session 

Inslruc-         Dormi-        Instruc-  Dormi- 
tion  tory  tion  tory 

Expenditures  and  Receipts 

Administration — 

Business                                  §1,131.14    S99.17   

Educational                               2,933.44        $916.16  309.42   

Instruction                                 16,159.78    2,023.06   

Operation  and  Maintenance- - _          482.53      18,223.83  60.71  $1,841.16 


Total  Cost   $20,706.89    $19,139.99    $2,492.36  $1,841.16 

Receipts  from  Fees   8,151.10       6,506.54         191.49  1,306.50 


Cost  to  State   $12,555.79    $12,633.45    $2,300.87  $534.66 

Summary  of  Cost  Per  Student  at  Bowie  State  Normal  School 

Regular  Summer 

Session  Session 

Total  Cost  per  Boarding  Student                                          $324 . 16  $53 . 50 

Cost  to  State  per  Boarding  Student                                        183.66  28.50 


Construction  Program 

During  1927  a  new  automatic  electric  pumping  system,  includ- 
ing a  new  water  tank,  pump  house,  and  two  cisterns,  was  installed 
at  a  cost  of  $11,600  to  make  available  an  ample  water  supply.  The 
1927  legislature  provided  $5,000  for  the  installation  of  a  new 
sewerage  system,  which  was  completed  in  August,  1927. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  PROMOTES  GOOD  BEHAVIOR  t 

Physical  Education  in  the  schools  of  Maryland  has  been  planned 
so  that  each  boy  and  girl  shall  learn  how  to  live  happily  with  his 
schoolmates,  work  friends,  home  people,  and  every  one  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact.  This  satisfactory  adjustment  to  the  people 
in  one's  environment  is  learned  by  the  child  through  play  and  by 
the  youth  through  athletics.  The  classroom  teacher  in  the  State 
is  trained  to  direct  the  individualistic  play  of  the  child  and  is  aided 
by  a  program  of  competitive  athletics,  organized  and  supervised 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  through  the  aid  of  the 
Playground  Athletic  League.  The  program  of  competition  in- 
cludes the  personal  striving  of  the  individual  to  reach  the  physical 
standards  of  the  badge  tests  to  be  eligible  to  participate  in  organ- 


t  By  William  Burdiek,  M.D.,  Director  of  Phiiifical  Education. 
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ized  tournaments  of  games  where  competition  and  rivalry  teach 
"good  behavior."  Contrary  to  Bertrand  Russell's  contention  that 
competition  destroys  co-operation,  the  experience  of  Maryland's 
schools  is  that  athletics,  by  their  carefullj^  designed  emulation, 
rivalry,  and  competition,  have  unified  the  boyhood  and  girlhood 
of  the  State.  This  has  happened  because  those  planning  the  pro- 
gram have  believed  that  there  must  be  a  "moral  equivalent  of 
war"  in  the  training  of  youth.  They  feel  confident  that  James' 
suggestion  of  a  conscription  of  youth*  "to  coal  and  iron  mines" 
would  not  be  as  natural  or  salutary  as  is  the  voluntary  submission 
to  the  discipline  of  the  athletic  team.  They  are  equally  sure  that 
the  "co-operative  enterprises  in  which  the  enemy  is  physical  na- 
ture," recommended  by  Russell,  will  lack  the  thrill  and  drive  of 
modern  school  games.  Both  of  these  writers  fail  to  see  that 
human  beings  must  learn  to  live  with  one  another  under  emo- 
tional strain  and  that  there  can  be  no  substitution  of  inanimate 
nature  for  the  actual  strivings  of  man  against  man.  The  confu- 
sion, perhaps,  arises  from  two  reasons;  first,  a  misconception  of 
what  war  is,  and  secondly,  a  misunderstanding  of  modern  school 
athletics. 

War  has  been  defined  as  "organized  attack  by  the  whole  com- 
munity on  another  community  of  the  same  species"  for  land  or 
loot.  It  was  long  assumed  that  war  was  a  natural  result  of  a 
combative  instinct,  that  Bovet  says  is  but  a  temporary  phase  in 
development,  appearing  at  nine  years  old  and  passing  away  at 
twelve.  **Havelock  Ellis  shows  that  war  is  only  three  or  four 
thousand  years  old  and  that  it  is  not  an  ingrained  trait  of  the 
human  being.  He  points  out  that  the  adolescent  races  which  are 
extant  today  have  no  war.  Missionaries  in  Africa  state  there  are 
only  two  or  three  warlike  tribes  there.  The  mistake  arose  when 
pacifists  thought  that  conflict,  the  genus,  was  the  same  as  war, 
the  species.  When  one  realizes  that  war,  with  its  peculiar  mani- 
festations of  violence,  is  but  one  species  of  many  conflicts,  the 
confusion  between  conflict  and  war  disappears.  For  every  thinker 
knows  "progress  is  a  resultant  of  forces,  not  of  passivity."  He 
will  admit  cooperation  means  work,  action,  force,  struggle  and 
power  at  tvoi'k,  not  static.  Soon  he  sees  that  conflict  makes  for 
self-control,  temperance,  and  courage,  and  that  even  the  combats 
and  battles  of  childhood  are  a  part  of  development  that  leave  no 
bitterness,  but  rather  train  for  life. 

Athletics  originally  were  competitions  for  prizes.  The  earliest 
recorded  games  in  the  Iliad  emphasized  the  value  of  the  gold 
brushes  given  to  the  winners.  Competition  was  set  up,  so  that  by 
force  or  trickery  one  took  away  from  another  the  prize.  Athletics 


*  "Education  and  the  Good  Life,"  by  Bertrand  Russell,  Boni  and  LiveriKht,  1926. 
♦*  "The  Philosophy  of  Conflict,"  Havelock  Ellis,  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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generally  occurred  only  in  events  where  personal  prowess  in  run- 
ning, jumping,  and  throwing  was  rewarded.  When  team  games 
were  first  played  between  the  American  colleges,  there  was  a 
simulation  of  war  with  its  deceit,  its  use  of  mercenaries,  and  its 
dependence  on  force.  School  athletics  are  entirely  different,  ex- 
cept in  name,  for  they  are  the  "vigorous,  social  fighting  plays  of 
youth."  Boys  do  not  compete  for  valuable  prizes,  but  for  simple, 
inexpensive,  though  artistic,  awards,  which  are  souvenirs  of  par- 
ticipation, and  not  compensation  for  effort.  Conflict,  earnest 
thinking,  is  the  basis  of  soccer  and  basketball.  Temptations  press 
upon  the  player,  but  the  spirit  of  fair  play  is  rarely  lost,  and 
infractions  of  the  rules  are  the  exception.  Games  are  no  longer 
warlike  in  character,  but  are  conflicts  as  real  as  the  fights  between 
brothers  back  of  the  barn.  The  fights  of  children  teach  lessons 
of  bravery,  persistence,  and  fair  play,  just  as  the  athletic  tourna- 
ments of  youth  teach  self-confidence,  cooperation,  and  team  play. 
Each  type  of  conflict  develops  the  qualities  that  war  used  to  pro- 
duce, and  athletics  seem  likely  to  be  the  means  of  making  war  "as 
antiquated  as  a  means  of  settling  national  conflicts  as  violence  is 
in  settling  personal  conflicts." 

Athletics  will  promote  esprit  de  corps,  which  Russell  fears,  but 
it  will  be  the  kind  that  is  demanded  of  the  sportsman,  a  strong, 
fine,  manly  regard  for  his  relations  to  others  on  his  own  team  as 
well  as  to  his  opponents.  He  learns  that  his  own  "self-realization 
and  advance  toward  personality  come  only  from  being  an  organic 
member  of  a  whole  community."  Starting,  when  only  a  grade 
school  boy,  with  allegiance  to  his  hero  on  the  team,  he  soon  comes 
to  a  fealty  to  his  gang.  That  passes  rapidly  into  a  devotion  to  the 
school  he  represents,  for  which  he  readily  risks  his  all.  It  is  but  a 
little  step  to  enjoy  representing  his  city  or  county  in  a  game, 
whence  comes  the  right  kind  of  patriotism  built  upon  a  growing 
sense  of  responsibility.  In  this  way  loyalty,  the  greatest  quality 
the  human  being  can  acquire,  grows  on  and  on  as  "the  willing  and 
practical  and  thorough-going  devotion  of  a  person  to  a  cause," 
until  he  becomes  loyal  to  loyalty  itself. 

Badge  Tests 

The  two  preliminary  tests  set  as  physical  standards  were 
passed  by  52  per  cent  of  the  white  girls  and  34  per  cent  of  the 
boys.  There  were  32,869  white  and  8,839  colored  boys  and  girls 
who  qualified  for  the  final  test ;  while  12,896  white  and  3,131  col- 
ored pupils  w^on  their  badges.  The  tests  seem  fair,  since  a  com- 
parison with  1,922  shows  that  whereas  there  is  an  increase  of  81.9 
per  cent  of  white  participants,  there  is  a  gain  of  83.1  per  cent  in 
winners.  Charts  36  and  27  show  the  percentage  of  white  boys 
and  girls  passing  preliminary  and  final  tests.  See  Table  VII,  page 
269,  for  number  of  white  boys  and  girls  participating  in  tests  for 
the  various  badges. 
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CHART  36 


PERCm  OF  BOYS  PASSING  PRELIWIN^Y  AUD  FINAL 
ATHLETIC  BADGE  TESTS  1927 


Percent 


COUNTY 

JLIl  I  CitS^U 

TOTAL  a:.D 
AVEHaGE 

:      37,441  : 

12,802 

:  4,636 

QUEEIi  JLNNE'S 

:          661  : 

413 

:  169 

TALBOT 

:           769  : 

447 

:  168 

DORCHEST-a 

:       1,112  : 

628 

:  237 

CAROLINE 

:           964  : 

524 

:  192 

UONTOOlffiRY 

:        1,793  : 

BIS 

344 

KENT 

:          609  : 

276 

:  110 

WICOMICO 

:  1,449 

641 

:  176 

CALVE HT 

:           283  : 

123 

:  30 

PRINCE  GEO-(G^'S 

2,318  : 

958 

426 

FREDERICK 

2,773  : 

1,128 

:  432 

AliVE  AROriDEL 

:        1,971  : 

741 

:  343 

CRiJiLES 

:  499 

186 

:  33 

CARROLL 

1,981  : 

726 

:  213 

HAfiFORD 

:       1,493  : 

641 

:  166 

ALLBCAhY 

:       4,007  : 

1,390 

:  266 

SOUEHSET 

:        1,062  : 

367 

:  120 

liC.'iAKD 

:          726  : 

231 

:  92 

CECIL 

1.243  : 

381 

:  132 

ST.  SiAitY'S 

:  423 

126 

:  33 

WORCESTER 

:           976  : 

266 

:  99 

WASHINGTON 

:       3,626  : 

842 

:  366 

GAKKETT 

:        1,410  : 

263 

:  72 

B^TIUORE 

e,104  : 

603 

:  428 

Won 


Entered 


1           A-G  '.1 

45  I 

m 

\                         •  1 

i: 

43  1 

41  1 

41  1 

37 


56 


55 


34 


1  3i 

11 

31 

8 

50  1 

10  1 

IG  1 

3 

1  2^ 

13 


in 


Girls'  Activities 

Athletics  for  girls  were  popularized  by  four  carnivals,  two  new 
ones  held  for  Carroll  and  Dorchester  Counties  at  Westminster 
and  Cambridge,  in  addition  to  those  of  Wicomico  and  Frederick 
Counties.  In  these  winter  events  2,375  different  girls  took  part. 
In  addition,  girls  from  Baltimore,  Howard,  and  Anne  Arundel 
Counties  took  part  in  the  Winter  Carnival  at  Baltimore,  where 
4,172  different  girls  actually  competed.  In  their  three  track 
events,  5,984  girls  entered,  as  compared  with  10,659  boys  in  their 
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PERCEHT  OF  GIRLS  PASSING  PRZLIUINAEY  AND  FIKAL 
ATHLETIC  BADGE  TEST3  1927 


Pepcenf 


COUKTY 


ENROLLUENT 


ENTERED 


WON 


Won 


Enfeped 


TOTAL  AJ-D 

yiVERACE 

CAROLINE 

QUEEN  ANNE'S 

TALBOT 

DORCHESTER 

CHARLES 

KENT 

flICOUICO 

CALVERt 

HCWARD 

PRINCE  GEORGE'S 

FREDERICK 

ANNE  ARUNDEL 

KONTGOlfEKI 

CECIL 

ST.  MARY'S 

CARROLL 

WORCESTER 

SOMERSET 

HARFORD 

ALLEGANY 

BALTIIIOKE 

WASHINGTON 
GARRETT 


38,607 

X,006 
739 
821 
1,236 
404 
700 
1,548 
288 
668 
2,529 
2,889 
.2,046 
1,853 
1,251 
411 
2,016 
1,026 
1,050 
1,593 
4,306 
4,911 
4,001 
l,4i7 


20,067     :  8,261 


861 

604 

604 

834 

326 

464 

984 

176 

405 
1,389 
1,727 
1,221 
1,097 

714 

227 
1,062 

518 

616 

775 
1,924 
2,158  I 
1,166  I 
326  : 


307 
220 
271 
434 
124 
174 
649 

81 
151 
666 
627 
424 
486 
377 
105 
413 
221 
243 
321 
698 

821 
472 

87 


.      Q>1  ] 

1         •     &7.  1 

E 

GG  1 

twenty-five  events.  The  Field  Ball  Tournament  appealed  to  82 
high  schools  with  1,527  players.  See  Chart  38. 


Athletics  for  Colored  Boys  and  Girls 

The  state-wide  athletics  for  boys  and  girls  attending  county 
colored  schools  are  described  in  the  report  on  colored  schools  on 
pages  156-7,  and  in  Tables  IX  and  X,  pages  271  to  272.  It  will  be 
noted  that  4,887  colored  boys  were  entered  in  the  track  meets. 
This  year  an  Eastern  Shore  Championship  was  held  for  117 
county  winners  at  Princess  Anne  and  a  Western  Shore  Cham- 
pionship was  conducted  at  Bowie  for  123  actual  contestants. 
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Team  Games  Tournaments 

During  the  field  days  11,742  white  boys  and  girls  played  on 
1,216  teams  in  175  tournaments,  while  6,050  boys  and  girls  par- 
ticipated in  group  athletics  in  Baltimore,  Anne  Arundel,  and 
Howard  Counties.  Dodge  ball  lost  70  teams,  but  still  841  teams, 
with  11,098  contestants,  played  this  one  game.  See  Table  VIII, 
page  270. 

Soccer 

Soccer  is  now  played  by  139  high  schools,  with  142  teams.  Na- 
tional soccer  officials  say  that  Maryland  has  proportionately  the 
best  school-boy  soccer  in  America.  The  tournament  was  won  by 
Havre  de  Grace,  of  Harford  County.  The  runner-up  was  Fed- 
eralsburg,  of  Caroline  County.  See  Chart  39  and  Table  VIII, 
page  270. 

Basketball 

A  state-wide  Basketball  Tournament  was  conducted  for  the 
first  time.  Forty-seven  high  schools  had  581  players.  Since  there 
are  only  about  twenty  indoor  courts  in  the  State,  the  venture  was 
deemed  a  success.  The  winner  of  the  tournament  was  Cumber- 
land High  School,  representing  Allegany  County.  The  runner-up 
was  Hyattsville,  of  Prince  George's  County.  See  Table  VIII, 
page  270. 

Baseball 

The  state-wide  Baseball  Tournament,  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Baltimore  Sun,  had  90  teams  in  19  counties,  with  1,329 
players.  Washington  County,  represented  by  Hagerstown,  won 
the  championship.  The  runner-up  was  Mardela,  of  Wicomico 
County.   See  Table  VIII,  page  270. 

State-Wide  Meet 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Championships  were  held  at  the  Balti- 
more Stadium,  June  10,  1927,  and  the  representatives  of  Balti- 
more City  were  the  winners.  Allegany  County  was  awarded  the 
Sun  trophy  as  the  leading  county  in  points  won.  The  Boys'  band 
of  Thurmont  High  School  furnished  music  during  the  day.  The 
Maryland  Parent-Teacher  Association,  through  its  school  groups 
at  Public  School  Nos.  44,  51,  63,  65,  74,  212,  213,  221,  233,  and 
Forest  Park  High  School,  entertained  in  their  homes  the  boys 
who  came  from  a  distance,  each  school  acting  as  a  host  to  one 
county  group.  The  girls  of  the  volley  ball  teams  from  nineteen 
counties  were  entertained  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
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by  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  Principal.  The  championship  in  dodge  ball 
was  won  by  Prince  George's  County  athletes  from  Hyattsville, 
and  the  championship  in  volley  ball  was  won  by  Queen  Anne's 
County  representatives  from  Stevensville  High  School. 

Health  Activities 

During  1926-27,  a  total  of  5,956  examinations  of  1,006  boys  and 
4,581  girls  and  369  special  inspections  were  made.  Parents  were 
sent  2,609  letters  advising  them  of  their  children's  handicaps, 
most  of  which  could  be  removed.  Health  buttons  were  given  to 
1,523  boys  and  girls  who  were  free  from  gross  medical  and  dental 
defects,  the  number  amounting  to  27.2  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber examined.  Since  1924-25  the  number  of  high  school  girls 
receiving  health  buttons  has  increased  in  the  average  county  from 
19  to  30  per  cent.  See  Table  102. 


TABLE  102 

Girls  in  Maryland  County  High  Schools  Receiving  Health  Buttons 


Receiving  Health  Buttons  School 
Number  Year 


County 

Examined 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Examined 

Total  and  Average  . 

8,334 

2,538 

30 

.5 

Baltimore   _ 

1,162 

482 

41 

.5 

1926-7 

Harford   _ 

417 

165 

39 

.6 

1925- 

-6,  1926-7 

Montgomery  __  _ 

334 

132 

39 

.5 

1925- 

-6 

Washington.         _  _  . 

685 

258 

37 

.7 

1925- 

-6 

Garrett   _ 

281 

98 

34 

.9 

1925- 

-6 

Calvert    _       _  _ 

89 

31 

34, 

.8 

1926- 

-7 

Prince  George's    .  _  _. 
St.  Mary's  

524 

173 

33. 

.0 

1925- 

-6 

62 

20 

32, 

,3 

1926-7 

Queen  Anne's 

214 

63 

29. 

,4 

1925- 

-6 

Dorchester  .    ._      _  . 

331 

96 

29, 

,0 

1926- 

-7 

Frederick  _ 

699 

199 

29, 

5 

1925- 

-6 

Cecil  

318 

90 

28. 

3 

1926- 

-7 

Howard   _ 

161 

43 

26. 

,7 

1925- 

-6 

Kent  

227 

59 

26. 

0 

1926- 

-7 

Worcester   _   

364 

93 

25. 

,5 

1926- 

-7 

Somerset- _  . 

303 

74 

24. 

.4 

1926- 

-7 

Charles   _. 

86 

20 

23. 

,3 

1926-7 

Wicomico  

509 

112 

22. 

0 

1926- 

-7 

Caroline.   . 

293 

64 

21, 

.8 

1926- 

-7 

Allegany.  ...... 

1,020 

217 

21. 

3 

1925- 

6,  1926-7 

Talbot  

255 

49 

19. 

2 

1926- 

■7 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION  GROWS  IN  IMPORTANCE 

In  the  elementary  schools  during  the  past  year,  music  teaching 
continued  to  hold  its  place,  as  one  of  the  regular  elementary  sub- 
jects, in  the  time  assigned  to  it,  in  definite  subject  matter  to  be 
taught  and  in  improvement  in  class  teaching.  In  several  counties 
the  elementary  school  supervisors,  with  a  small  committee  of 
teachers  well  trained  in  music,  continued  to  work  out  courses  in 
elementary  school  music.  The  normal  and  summer  schools  con- 
tributed through  their  thorough  courses  to  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  teaching  in  the  counties.  In  every  county 
the  elementary  school  supervisors  gave  attention  to  the  supervi- 
sion of  music  by  assigning  definite  periods  of  time  for  the  teach- 
ing, helping  to  outline  appropriate  song  material,  and  checking  up 
to  see  that  some  music  teaching  was  carried  on.  In  a  number  of 
schools  small  classroom  pianos  and  phonographs  were  purchased 
and  instruments  provided  for  rhythm  bands.  There  is  an  active 
consciousness  on  all  sides  that  music  is  one  of  the  regular  ele- 
mentary school  subjects  in  Maryland  and  should  have  a  reason- 
able share  of  time  and  attention  on  the  weekly  program  of 
recitations. 

Plans  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  music  teaching  in 
the  high  schools  similar  to  those  of  1926  were  continued  in  1927. 
Seven  regional  meetings  were  conducted,  one  of  which  was  at- 
tended by  each  high  school  teacher  of  music.  The  programs  for 
these  all-day  meetings  included  demonstration  lessons,  critiques, 
reports  on  first  steps  in  making  courses  in  high  school  music,  and 
musical  programs  rendered  by  high  school  classes.  The  number  of 
students  in  the  colleges  of  the  State  pursuing  the  study  of  music 
with  a  view  of  preparing  to  teach  it  increased  noticeably,  as  did 
the  classes  in  high  school  music  at  the  State  summer  schools.  Ad- 
ditional full  time  music  teachers  were  appointed  in  some  of  the 
counties.  In  several  counties  committees  of  high  school  music 
teachers  worked  on  outlining  first  steps  in  making  courses  of 
study. 

New  pianos,  phonographs,  pictures,  records,  and  library  books 
were  provided  in  a  number  of  schools  for  the  music  class  rooms. 
More  time  was  given  to  improve  classroom  teaching,  and  not  so 
much  to  mere  entertaining  features.  Additional  counties  em- 
ployed teachers  of  orchestral  instruments  to  work  in  several  high 
schools  and  teach  pupils  in  groups.  High  school  teachers  of  music 
became  more  professionally  minded  through  membership  in  the 
Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference  and  by  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  some  of  the  best  books  on  public  school  music.  Many 
of  the  superintendents  and  high  school  principals  are  becoming 
convinced  that  at  some  time  during  the  four  years  of  their  second- 
ary course,  all  high  school  pupils  should  come  under  the  influence 
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of  music  and  get  whatever  they  can  from  it,  and  that  to  those 
pupils  having  a  high  degree  of  musical  talent,  a  further  oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  to  discover  themselves  and  develop  their 
musical  ability  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  practicable  in  their 
high  school  course. 

For  number  and  per  cent  of  high  school  pupils  enrolled  for 
music,  see  Tables  59  and  60,  pages  89-91,  and  for  number  of 
teachers  of  high  school  music,  see  Table  63,  pages  95-6.  The  indi- 
vidual high  schools  offering  music  for  credit  are  included  in  Table 
XXXIII,  pages  300  to  305. 

An  evidence  of  the  development  of  orchestral  work  in  the 
county  high  schools  was  the  playing  of  the  all-high  school  orches- 
tra at  the  State  Teachers'  Association  meeting  in  November,  1927* 
Out  of  108  members  who  played,  62  came  from  19  high  schools  in 
8  different  counties  of  Maryland. 

BALTIMORE  CITY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
Twelve  Baltimore  City  schools  were  open  during  the  summer 
of  1927  for  review  and  advance  work.  There  were  6,430  pupils 
enrolled,  the  net  roll  at  the  end  of  the  summer  course  being  1,000 
less.  The  percentage  of  attendance  was  very  high  for  both  white 
and  colored  schools.  Since  the  summer  schools  cost  $30,171.18, 
the  expenditure  per  pupil  who  continued  to  the  end  of  the  summer 
course  was  $5.50.   See  Table  103, 

TABLE  103 
Baltimore  City  Summer  Schools  in  1927 


TYPE  OF  SCHOOL 


White 

Demonstration  

Elementary  

Junior  High  

Senior  High  

Total  

Colored 

Demonstration  

Elementary  

Junior  High  

Senior  High  

Total  

Grand  total/  Jg^g 


Net  Enrollment 

Number 

Total 

Net  Roll 

Taking 

Per  Cent 

of 

Enroll- 

End of 

of  At- 

Schools 

ment 

Term 

tendance 

Review 

Advance 

Work 

Work 

1 

407 

357 

357 

98.0 

3 

1,330 

1,079 

988 

91 

95.1 

1 

1,227 

1,082 

901 

181 

92.9 

2 

1,702 

1,571 

1,367 

204 

96.5 

7 

4,666 

4,089 

3,256 

833 

95.2 

1 

416 

373 

373 

94.0 

2 

790 

595 

438 

157 

91.8 

*1 

347 

268 

104 

164 

93.3 

*1 

211 

161 

120 

41 

93.5 

5 

1,764 

1,397 

662 

735 

92.8 

12 

6,430 

5,486 

3,918 

1,568 

95.2 

12 

5,651 

4,023 

1,628 

93.9 

The  same  school. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS 


Evening  school  work  was  confined  to  Baltimore  City,  except  for 
$275  spent  in  Allegany,  $568.50  for  colored  evening  schools  in 
Anne  Arundel,  and  $92.93  for  evening  elementary  and  $619.23 
for  evening  vocational  schools  in  Washington  County.  Data  re- 
garding salaries  of  teachers,  enrollment  and  expenditure  per 
student  enrolled  are  included  in  Tables  80  and  81,  pages  123  and 
126. 

In  Baltimore  City  the  average  enrollment  in  1927  included 
nearly  5,600  white  and  1,900  colored  students.  The  average  at- 
tendance was  74  per  cent  of  the  average  enrollment  in  white  eve- 
ning schools  and  70  per  cent  in  colored  evening  schools.  The 
evening  work  included  classes  in  Americanization,  elementary, 
secondary,  commercial,  industrial  and  home  economics  subjects. 
The  net  enrollment,  withdrawals,  and  per  cent  of  withdrawal  are 
shown  for  the  various  subjects  taken.  For  white  students,  79 
per  cent  withdrew  from  home  economics.  A  smaller  percentage 
of  the  colored  evening  school  students  withdrew.  The  cost  per 
student  instructed  in  evening  schools  was  $15.20.   See  Table  10 J^. 

TABLE  104 


Baltimore  City  Evening  Schools,  Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


White  Schools 

Colored  Schools 

Type  of  School 

-•J 

m 

G 

s 

rollm 

Num 
hdra 

Net 

1^  LLII 1 

hdra 

O  e« 

fS 

H 

Pu, 

Americanization  _ 

2,019 

1,121 

56 

Elementary  _ 

981 

601 

61 

1,285 

305 

24 

Secondary  _  _ 

1,740 

864 

50 

162 

70 

43 

Commercial      _              _  _ 

2,038 

1,180 

58 

167 

66 

40 

Industrial               _  _ 

1,537 

750 

49 

293 

98 

33 

Home  Economics  

935 

736 

79 

284 

58 

20 

Total  

9,250 

5,252 

57 

2,191 

597 

27 

Summary 

White 

Colored 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Average  Net  Roll            _  _ 

5,426 

7,411 

5,598 

1,338 

2,105 

1,884 

Average  Attendance  _  _ 

4,106 

5,471 

4,145 

964 

1,485 

1,320 

Per  Gent  of  Attendance 

76 

74 

74 

73 

70.5 

70 

Average  Number  Teachers,  __ 

215 

206 

231 

39 

52 

62 

Number  of  Sessions  

48-83 

46-93 

48-93 

71 

69-71 

71-93 
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THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS  * 


Changes  in  Requirements 

The  certificate  regulations  which  were  adopted  for  the  school 
year  1927-28  are  as  follows: 

1.  No  more  second  and  third  grade  certificates  are  to  be  issued 
except  to  third  grade  teachers  in  service  who  get  sufficient  addi- 
tional preparation  to  qualify  for  second  grade  certificates. 

2.  Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1929,  if  a  second  or  third  grade 
certificate  is  allowed  to  lapse  by  reason  of  failure  to  secure  addi- 
tional preparation,  the  lapsed  second  or  third  grade  certificate  will 
not  be  renewed  at  any  time  thereafter. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  all  the  summer  school  credits  neces- 
sary once  in  four  years  for  the  renewal  of  a  first  grade,  elementary 
school  principal's,  high  school  teacher's,  or  high  school  principal's 
certificate  shall  be  in  subjects  which  will  be  directly  useful  in  the 
teaching  positions  held  by  the  applicants.  At  least  half  of  the 
credit  must  relate  to  the  applicant's  work. 

4.  An  applicant  for  a  Maryland  certificate  of  a  grade  now  being 
issued,  most  of  whose  training  was  obtained  some  years  ago,  must 
have  earned  some  acceptable  credits  within  the  last  five  years,  if  the 
certificate  is  to  be  issued.  This  rule  will  apply  to  applicants  from 
outside  the  State  who  wish  to  begin  teaching  in  Maryland  and  also 
to  Marylanders  who  may  have  graduated  some  years  ago  from  a 
normal  school  or  college  and  have  not  been  teaching. 

Applicants  who  a  number  of  years  ago  were  issued  Maryland 
certificates  of  a  grade  now  being  issued,  who  have  been  out  of  the 
teaching  profession  for  some  time,  and  who  now  wish  to  begin 
teaching  again,  may  have  their  certificates  renewed  only  if  they 
have  earned  some  acceptable  credits  within  the  last  two  years. 

Number  of  Certificates  Issued 

Table  105  indicates  the  number  of  certificates  of  the  various 
kinds  which  have  been  issued  during  the  period  from  December  1 
to  November  30  in  the  years  1921-22,  1925-26,  and  1926-27. 
Somewhat  significant  differences  appear  in  the  number  of  certifi- 
cates of  certain  types  issued  during  the  years  mentioned.  The 
drop  in  the  number  of  certificates  for  supervision  is  due  to  a 
smaller  turnover  in  the  supervisory  staff  and  is  especially  en- 
couraging since  it  accompanies  an  increase  in  the  total  super- 
visory force.  The  slightly  larger  number  of  high  school  princi- 
pals' certificates  issued  is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  of  the  former 
principals  who  were  on  the  border  line  qualified  for  regular 
principals'  certificates.  The  decrease  of  41  in  the  number  of 
academic  certificates  between  1925-26  and  1926-27  is  probably 
due  to  a  smaller  turn-over  and  to  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
prospective  high  school  teachers  trained  by  at  least  one  of  the 
Maryland  colleges.    The  increase  in  both  the  two  last  periods 


*  Prepared  by  Merle  S.  Bateman,  Credential  Secretary. 
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TABLE  105 


Number  of  Certificates  Issued 

December  1  to  November  30 

Grade  of  Certificate 

1921-22 

1925-26 

1926-27 

A dminist.rat.ion  anH  Siinprvisinn 

A Hrninistration  ariH  Snnfrviiinn 

4 

0 

1 

n.lpmPTitfirv  .^iTr*prviQir»n 

9 

7 

5 

HelnincT  Xeachftr 

10 

6 

3 

SDGcial  SiiDervision 

0 

1 

0 

Atfpnrlfiripp  Oflfippr 

u 

4 

Principal    _    

7 

31 

34 

Academic   

151 

312 

271 

Special                         _  _  _ 

30 

67 

51 

Vocational           _       _  _ 

24 

17 

15 

Junior   

6 

3 

1 

Elementary  School 

Principal      

43 

23 

40 

First  

370 

857 

742 

Second                         _    _   _.  __ 

325 

90 

43 

Third  

214 

29 

8 

over  the  number  issued  in  1921-22  is  a  reflection  of  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  high  schools  within  this  time.  Only  one 
junior  high  school  teacher's  certificate  was  issued  in  1926-27.  As 
the  supply  of  college  graduates  ready  for  high  school  teaching  now 
more  nearly  equals  the  number  of  vacancies  in  the  high  schools, 
it  has  become  unnecessary  to  certificate  applicants  with  only  three 
years  of  college  training,  the  requirement  for  the  juniorcertificate. 

The  fact  that  almost  twice  as  many  elementary  school  princi- 
pals* certificates  were  issued  in  1926-27  as  in  1925-26  is  the  result 
of  more  provisionally  certificated  teachers'  having  qualified  for 
the  regular  certificate,  the  need  for  more  principals  with  such 
certificates  as  some  two-teacher  schools  have  grown  into  three- 
teacher  schools,  and  the  consolidation  programs.  Fewer  first 
grade  certificates  were  issued  because  the  Baltimore  City  gradu- 
ates of  the  Normal  School  at  Towson  were  not,  as  was  formerly 
the  case,  automatically  certificated  upon  graduation.  State  certifi- 
cates are  not  needed  by  them  for  teaching  in  the  Baltimore 
schools;  consequently  only  those  Baltimore  City  graduates  who 
later  accepted  positions  in  the  counties  were  issued  certificates. 
The  drop  in  second  and  third  grade  certificates  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  certificates  of  these  grades  were  issued  for  the  school  year 
1927-28,  except  that  second  grade  certificates  were  issued  to  a 
few  colored  applicants  and  to  third  grade  teachers  already  in 
service,  who  had  just  succeeded  in  meeting  the  requirement  for 
the  second  grade  certificate. 


Certificates  Issued  and  Provisional  Certificates 
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Provisional  Certificates 

The  number  of  provisional  or  emergency  certificates  issued 
during  each  of  the  last  five  years,  including  1927-28  up  to  January 
1,  is  given  in  Table  106.    There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 

TABLE  106 

Provisional  or  Emergency  Certificates 
Issued  for 


Elementary  High  School 

Year                                                       School  Teaching  Teaching 

1923-  24                                                                 276  225 

1924-  25                                                              316  184 

1925-  26                                                              175  132 

1926-  27                                                                214  104 

1927-  28    --                  101*  95* 


•Up  to  January  1,  1928. 

number  of  such  certificates  issued  for  elementary  school  teachers 
in  1926-27  due  to  the  fact  that  many  who  had  formerly  been 
uncertificated  w^ere,  as  a  result  of  more  thorough  follow-up  in 
the  elementary  school  check,  put  on  a  definite  provisional  basis. 
While  it  is  hoped  that  the  follow-up  in  1927-28  will  be  even  more 
nearly  complete,  it  seems  likely  that  the  total  figures  for  the  year 
will  be  slightly  lower  than  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  figures  for  the  high  school  teachers  are  practically  com- 
plete and  show  a  steady  improvement.  Most  of  the  emergency 
high  school  teachers  are  those  teaching  special  subjects,  as  was 
shown  on  pages  97-9.  Determined  efforts  to  get  qualified  teachers 
should  result  in  the  lowering  of  these  figures  in  both  the  elemen- 
tary and  the  high  schools. 

Check  of  Elementary  Certification 

In  the  spring  of  1928,  it  was  possible  to  check  for  the  fourth 
year  the  certification  of  the  elementary  school  teachers.  The 
check  showed  a  considerable  improvement.  The  figures  giving  the 
number  apparently  uncertificated  at  the  time  the  study  was  made 
each  year  will  follow.  The  uncertificated  teachers  include  (1) 
those  who  have  failed  to  apply  for  certificates ;  (2)  those  who  have 
failed  to  submit  their  certificates  for  renewal ;  and  (3)  those  who 
can  be  employed  on  provisional  certificates  only  and  for  whose 
employment  the  necessary  authority  has  not  been  requested. 
Those  apparently  not  certificated  consist  chiefly  of  teachers  who 
have  married  without  reporting  the  change  in  names  and  whose 
records  here  are  still  under  the  maiden  names. 
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TABLE  107 

Number  Uncertificated 


Year  Elementary  Teachers 

1924-  25  700 

1925-  26  475 

1926-  27  330 

1927-  28  229 


Each  year  it  has  been  possible  to  do  more  follow-up  work  in 
connection  with  the  check  and  in  this  way  the  situation  has  stead- 
ily improved.  If  the  teachers  whose  records  were  under  different 
names  are  disregarded,  the  number  for  1928  is  reduced  to  143. 
The  143,  however,  should,  of  course,  have  filed  applications  or 
submitted  their  certificates  for  renewal  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  or  authority  for  provisional  certificates  should  have 
been  requested. 

TABLE  108 

Grade  of  Certificate  Held  by  County  Elementary  Teachers  in  Various  Types 

of  Schools,  October,  1927 


CERTIFICATES 

White  Elementary  School  Teachers 

Colored 
Elementar^f 
School 
Teachers 

One- 
Teacher 
Schools 

Two- 
Teacher 
Schools 

Graded 
Schools 

All 

Schools 

First  Grade 
Regular  _  _  _ 
Provisional  _  _ 

Second  Grade 
Regular. 
Provisional  _ 

Third  Grade 
Regular  _  _ 
Provisional    _  _  . 

Total  

Number 

613 
5 

125 
14 

57 
21 

368 
2 

54 
3 

13 
2 

1,616 
14 

108 
4 

17 
1 

2,597 
21 

287 
21 

87 
24 

514 
11 

142 
8 

38 
12 

835 

442 

1,760 

3,037 

725 

Per  Cent 


First  Grade 

Regular.  _   

73.4 

83.3 

91.8 

85.5 

70.9 

Provisional  

.6 

.5 

.8 

.7 

1.5 

Second  Grade 

Regulai  

15,0 

12.2 

6.1 

9.4 

19.7 

Provisional  

1.7 

.7 

.2 

.7 

1.0 

Third  Grade 

Reguleir  

6.8 

2.9 

1.0 

2.9 

5.2 

Provisional  _ 

2.5 

.4 

.1 

.8 

1.7 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Elementary  School  Certification,  Summer  School  Attendance  175 

Certification  of  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools 

In  number  and  per  cent  of  teachers  holding  various  grades 
of  certificate  in  October,  1927,  conditions  in  colored  elementary 
schools  are  very  similar  to  those  in  white  one-teacher  schools. 
The  two-teacher  schools  have  10  per  cent  more  teachers  with  first 
grade  certificates  than  have  schools  with  one  teacher  each,  and 
the  graded  schools  have  9  per  cent  more  than  the  two-teacher 
schools.  The  white  elementary  schools  have  86  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  holding  first  grade  certificates  and  the  colored  71  per 
cent.  See  Table  108.  For  further  discussion  of  certification  of 
white  elementary  school  teachers  see  pages  44-50,  and  for  colored 
schools  see  pages  143-4. 

Maryland  County  Teachers  Study  to  Improve  Their  Instruction 

Boys  and  girls  now  in  the  county  schools  are  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  1,242  white  teachers  and  274  colored  teachers  who  at- 
tended summer  school  in  1927.  Most  of  these  teachers  took 
courses  which  will  help  them  to  improve  their  teaching  by  giving 
them  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  with  which  they 
are  working  or  by  showing  them  improved  methods  in  imparting 
the  subject  matter  they  have.  Summer  school  attendance  is  being 
substituted  by  the  counties  in  lieu  of  the  annual  ten-day  institutes 
required  by  law. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  summer  school  was  the  one  which 
most  of  the  teachers  attended,  361  of  the  county  teachers  having 
completed  courses  there.  The  University  of  Maryland  was  a  close 
second  with  343  county  teachers.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  ranked  third  with  124  students  from  the  Maryland 
counties.  Of  the  white  elementary  school  teachers  now  in  the 
counties,  Towson  and  Frostburg  Normal  Schools  had  77  and  61, 
respectively,  in  the  summer  courses.  The  University  of  Virginia 
gave  summer  courses  to  57  of  the  Maryland  teachers  and  the 
remaining  schools  attended  had  34  or  less. 

Hampton  Institute,  Morgan  College,  and  the  Bowie  Normal 
School  took  care  of  the  majority  of  the  colored  teachers  who  at- 
tended summer  school.   See  Table  109. 

Nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  white  elementary  school  teachers,  33 
per  cent  of  the  white  high  school  teachers,  and  38  per  cent  of  the 
colord  teachers  were  in  summer  school  last  year.  Teachers  hold- 
ing the  higher  grades  of  certificate  are  required  to  attend  summer 
school  at  least  once  every  four  years  in  order  to  have  their  cer- 
tificates renewed.  Those  holding  provisional  or  lower  grade 
certificates  are  required  to  attend  more  often. 

Counties  which  have  a  large  proportion  of  teachers  in  summer 
school,  e.  g.,  Allegany,  Baltimore,  Caroline,  Cecil,  Prince  George's, 
and  Washington  show  a  fine  professional  spirit  in  having  so  large 
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TABLE  109 

Number  of  Maryland  County  Teachers  in  Service  in  Fall  of  1927  Who 
Attended  Summer  School  in  1927,  Distributed  by  Kind  of  Certificate 
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Total. 


Johns  Hopkins  University  

University  of  Maryland  

Teachers  College,  Columbia  

Towson  Normal  School  

Frostburg  Normal  School  

University  of  Virginia  

University  of  Delaware  

Shepherd  College  Normal  School  _  _ 

University  of  Pennsylvania  

Cumberland  Valley  Normal  School 

West  Virginia  University  

University  of  California  

George  Washington  University  

Teachers  College,  Fredericksburg.  _ 

Teachers  College,  Harrisonburg  

University  of  Vermont  

Cornell  University  

Gettysburg  College  

Potomac  State  College  

Western  Reserve  University  

Syracuse  University  

Other  Schools  and  Colleges  


689 

253 
187 
48 
29 
43 
30 
20 
9 
2 
10 
4 
5 
4 
4 
5 
6 


1 

4 
5 
1 
19 


160 

52 

901 

319 

22 

26 

5 

284 

64 

13 

45 

13 

245 

96 

2 

1 

49 

70 

5 

31 

17 

77 

8 

10 

61 

13 

1 

44 

13 

9 

1 

30 

4 

10 

3 

22 

2 

10 

1 

1 

1 

12 

1 

5 

5 

1 

6 

3 

4 

5 

4 

8 

3 

8 

6 

1 

6 

4 

1 

6 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

1 

4 

2 

21 

37 

1,242 

361 
343 
124 
77 
61 
57 
34 
22 
13 
12 
10 
9 
9 
8 
8 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
58 


COLORED 


Total 


Hampton  Institute  

Morgan  College  

Bowie  Normal  School  

Virginia  Normal  School  

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Columbia  University  

Howard  University  

Storer  College  

Temple  University  

Other  Schools  


122 

43 
36 


4 
8 
7 
7 
2 
3 
12 
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27 
15 
45 
11 
1 


5 
3 
4 


21 

3 
4 
13 


254 

73 
55 
58 
15 
9 
7 
7 
8 
6 
16 


14 

7 

3 


2 
2 


274 

82 
60 
58 
15 
11 
8 
8 
8 
6 
18 


Teachers  Who  Attended  Summer  Schools  in  1927 
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a  proportion  of  their  teachers  making  efforts  to  improve  their 
instruction.  Other  counties  which  have  a  smaller  proportion  have 
a  larger  number  of  recent  normal  school  graduates  whose  summer 
school  attendance  is  not  yet  required.  See  Table  110. 


The  distribution  of  the  county  teaching  staff  in  service  in 
October,  1927,  indicates  an  increase  in  the  median  experience  of 
high  and  colored  school  teachers,  and  a  slight  decrease  for  ele- 
mentary school  teachers.  Since  the  median  experience  in  the 
former  schools  is  much  less  than  in  the  latter,  it  is  a  change 
greatly  to  be  desired  to  stabilize  the  high  and  colored  schools. 
There  can  be  little  continuity  or  growth  in  constructive  policies  if 
a  large  percentage  of  the  teaching  staff  is  constantly  changing. 
See  Table  111. 

This  change  is  reflected  in  the  number  and  per  cent  of  inexpe- 
rienced teachers  employed  in  the  various  types  of  schools  in 
October,  1926  and  1927.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  percentage 
but  not  in  the  number  of  inexperienced  teachers  employed  in  one- 
teacher  schools,  and  in  graded  schools  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  number  employed,  but  the  percentage  did  not  change.  For 
white  high  and  colored  schools  the  number  and  percentage  of  in- 
experienced teachers  were  lower  in  1927  than  in  1926. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  white  one-teacher  schools  had  the  most 
inexperienced  teachers,  the  colored  schools  having  only  slightly 
less,  the  white  high  schools  following  with  15.6  per  cent,  two- 
teacher  next,  and  the  graded  schools  having  the  smallest  per  cent 
of  inexperienced  teachers,  7.4  per  cent.   See  Chart  W- 
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HUMBEB  AND  FEB  CSm  OF  TOAfrng^-^  IN  MAT?YT.ATir>  COUNTIES 
HATING  THEIB  PIBST  YEAH  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 
OCTOBEB  1926  AND  OCTOBEH  1927 


SCHOOLS 


HUimEB         FEE  CENT 
1926    1927    1926  1927 


ONE  TEACEEB 


208 


203  22.7 


WO  TEACHER 


58 


47  12.3 


GRADED 


124 


ISO 


7.4 


WHITE  HIGS 


166 


153  18.1 


COLORED 


183 


177  23.7 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  MARYLAND  SCHOOLS 


TABLE  112 

Expenditure  for  Current  Expense  From  State  and  Local  Funds  and  for 
Capital  Outlay  in  the  Counties  and  Baltimore  City,  1919-1927. 


Year 
Ending 

CURRENT  EXPENSE  DISBURSEMENTS 

Capital 
Outlay 
Disburse- 
ments 

Total 

From  State 

From  Local 
Funds 

1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 

1919  

1920  

1921 
1922 
1923 

1924  

1925 
1926 
1927 

1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 

1927  

Total  Counties 

$3,184,351.22 
3,703,153.29 
5,043,923.02 
5,291,124.43 
5,964,456.44 
6,475,802.93 
6,743,015.08 
7,143,149.65 
7,517,728.77 

$1,230,181.60 
1,186,192.67 
1,554,693.60 
1,545,695.85 
2,026,315.58 
2,068,186.05 
2,161,571.04 
2,248,399.75 
2,329,031.35 

$1,954,169.62 
2,516,960.62 
3,489,229.42 
3,745,428.58 
3,938,140.86 
4,407,616.88 
4,581,444.04 
4,894,749.90 
5,188,697.42 

$311,137.08 
485,601.23 
929,024.08 
1,121,553.98 
1,475,268.52 
949,719.78 
2,527,823.35 
2,602,745.09 
1,023,362.25 

Baltimore  City* 

$2,832,543.59 
3,706.641.51 
5,394,655.76 
6,631,682.32 
6,949,793.45 
6,963,332.47 
7,419,638.99 
7,660,787.84 
8,482,458.93 

$671,006.78 
713,287.02 
1,032,541.55 
1,026,972.79 
1,066,100.96 
1,061,111.63 
1,042,479.92 
1,056,893.87 
1,086,496.95 

$2,161,536.81 
2,993,354.49 
4,362,114.21 
5,604,709.53 
5,883,692.49 
5,902,220.84 
6,377,159.07 
6,603,893.97 
7,395,961.98 

$38,562.29 
60,741.25 
1,267,636.20 
1,417,569.15 
3,301,086.21 
5,336,889.06 
3,224,733.82 
3,484,766.86 
4,200,037.45 

Entire  State 

$6,016,894.81 
7,409,794.80 
10,438,578.78 
11,922,806.75 
12,914,249.89 
13,439,135.40 
14,162,654.07 
14,803,937.49 
16,000,187.70 

$1,901,188.38 
1,899,479.69 
2,587,235.15 
2,572,668.64 
3,092,416.54 
3,129,297.68 
3,204,050.96 
3,305,293.62 
3,415,528.30 

$4,115,706.43 
5,510,315.11 
7,851,343.63 
9,350,138.11 
9,821,833.35 
10,309,837.72 
10,958,603.11 
11,498,643.87 
12,584,659.40 

$349,699.37 
546,342.48 
2,196,660.28 
2,539,123.13 
4,776,354.73 
6,286,608.84 
5,752,557.17 
6,087,511.95 
5,223,399.70 

*  Includes  expenditures  from  City  funds  for  training  of  teachers. 
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Current  expense  disbursements  in  the  23  counties  in  1927 
totaled  $7,518,000,  an  increase  of  $375,000  over  1926.  The  State 
took  care  of  $90,000  of  this  increase  and  the  counties  carried  the 
remainder,  $285,000.  Capital  outlay  disbursements  in  the  coun- 
ties aggregated  $1,023,000,  less  than  half  as  much  as  in  1926. 

In  Baltimore  City  the  increase  from  1926  to  1927  of  $822,000 
brought  the  total  expenditure  for  current  maintenance  of  schools 
to  $8,482,000.  The  increase  in  the  appropriation  from  the  State 
took  care  of  $30,000  of  the  extra  expenditure,  and  $792,000  was 
the  additional  cost  to  the  City.  Expenditures  given  for  Baltimore 
City  include  those  for  the  colored  training  school  for  teachers  and 
appropriations  by  the  City  for  City  students  at  the  Towson  Nor- 
mal School.  Capital  outlay  disbursements  in  1927,  totaling  $4,- 
200,000,  were  greater  than  in  any  other  year  except  1924.  In  the 
State  as  a  whole,  school  current  expenses  amounted  to  $16,000,000 
in  1927  and  school  building  costs  to  $5,223,000.   See  Table  112. 

In  1927,  the  counties  received  from  State  and  Smith-Hughes 
vocational  funds  31  per  cent  of  their  disbursements  for  current 
expense.  This  is  one  per  cent  less  than  the  previous  year.  In 
Baltimore  City  12.9  per  cent  of  the  disbursements  for  school 
current  expense,  exclusive  of  those  for  the  training  schools,  came 
from  State  and  vocational  funds,  making  the  average  for  the 
State  from  these  sources  21.5  per  cent,  1.3  per  cent  less  than  in 
1926. 

The  counties  varied  in  the  per  cent  of  their  current  expense 
budgets  derived  from  State  funds  from  61  per  cent  in  Somerset 
and  60  per  cent  in  Calvert  and  Garrett  to  19  per  cent  in  Allegany 
and  Baltimore  Counties.  Fifteen  of  the  counties  received  aid 
from  the  Equalization  fund.   See  Table  113  and  Chart  Ul, 

The  counties  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  per  cent  of  their 
school  current  expense  budgets  received  from  State  funds.  With 
the  exception  of  Howard  and  Anne  Arundel  Counties,  the  first 
fifteen  counties  listed  are  those  receiving  the  Equalization  Fund. 
Although  Howard  County  is  one  of  the  wealthier  counties,  it  re- 
ceives a  large  percentage  of  its  school  current  expense  budget 
from  the  State — 32  per  cent.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Howard  County  carries  only  the  minimum  school  program  in 
salaries  and  equipment,  but  receives  State  aid  on  the  same  basis 
as  its  neighbors,  e.  g.,  Baltimore  City,  Baltimore  County,  and 
Montgomery,  all  of  which  provide  their  pupils  with  considerably 
more  than  the  State's  minimum  requirement.  The  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  State  would  therefore  be  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  total  school  budget  in  Howard  County  than  in  counties  which 
include  in  their  budgets  funds  for  salaries  and  equipment  higher 
than  the  minimum  State  requirement.  Another  factor  is  the 
size  of  the  high  schools  in  Howard:  all  of  them  are  small.  The 
State  high  school  aid  in  small  high  schools  is  proportionately 
greater  than  for  the  larger  schools.   Anne  Arundel  increased  its 
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CHART  41 

PER  CEHT  OP  CUHm-iNT  EXEEHDITUSES  POS  TEAB  ENDIHG  JULY  31,  1927 


BBCEI7ED 
PBOU 
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State  and  Vocational  Funds 

„  Excluding  Equalization  Fund 

Equalization  Fund 


Co.  Average 

Somerset 

Calvert 

Garrett 
St.  Mary*s 

Charles 
Wicomico 
Caroline 
Dorchester 
Worcester 
Queen  Anne's 
Pr.  George's 
Howard 
Carroll 
Talbot 
Kent 
Cecil 
Harford 
Frederick 
An.  Arundel 
Washington 
Montgomery 
Allegany- 
Baltimore 
Baltimore  City 

State 
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taxable  basis  very  greatly  and  received  the  Equalization  Fund  in 
1927  only  because  it  had  been  calculated  three  years  in  advance. 
The  new  policy  of  calculating  the  fund  each  year  just  before  the 
distribution  is  made,  will  insure  that  a  county  in  which  conditions 
change  greatly  will  receive  only  that  part  of  the  fund  to  which  it 
is  entitled.  On  the  other  hand,  a  county  which  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive more  than  was  estimated  as  due  it,  will  have  its  needs  taken 
into  consideration. 
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TABLE  113 

Per  Cent  of  Current  Expense  Disbursements  Received  from  State  and 
Vocational  Funds  for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


Amount  Receiv 

ed  for  Current 

Per  Cent  of  Current  Expen 

se  Dis- 

Expenses  from 

bursements  Received  from 

Total 

1 

X  1 

V^UUUtJr 

Disbursements 

eS 

S 

u 

for  Current 

State  and 

County 

>  § 

O  ^  O*  B 

>  5cd  3 

iiixpense 

Vocational 

and  Other 

S  o 

Aid 

Sources 

eg  cS 

a 

H—  C  C 

tate 
tio 

tio: 

20 
o 

CO 

O 

Total  Counties  

S7  517  728 

77 

$2,329,031. 

35 

$5,188,697.42 

31.0 

24.8 

6.2 

69,0 

Somerset  

205,291 

53 

125,978. 

39 

79,313.14 

61.4 

30,8 

30.6 

38,6 

Calvert  

84,340. 

03 

50,728. 

08 

33,611.95 

60.1 

31.9 

28.2 

39.9 

Garrett   

283,409 

61 

no 

113,721.59 

59.9 

25.6 

34.3 

40.1 

St.  Mary's  

AO  01/4 

9z,ol4. 

t)o 

46,629. 

97 

46,184.71 

50.2 

41.9 

8.3 

49.8 

Charles  

123,150. 

63 

59,008 

19 

64,142.44 

47.9 

32.6 

15.3 

52.1 

Wicomico   

285,188. 

59 

135,578. 

17 

149,610.42 

47.5 

26.0 

21.5 

52.5 

Caroline  

189,595 

21 

87,552 

69 

46.2 

17.0 

Oo .  0 

Dorchester  

245,160. 

64 

107,037 

17 

138,123.47 

43.7 

28.7 

15.0 

56.3 

Worcester  

219,684 

91 

91,572. 

81 

128,112.10 

41.7 

29.4 

12.3 

58.3 

Queen  Anne's  

169,892 

13 

62,270 

71 

107,621.42 

36.7 

27.2 

9.5 

63.3 

Prince  George's  

506,665 

88 

175,642 

65 

331,023.23 

34.7 

25.2 

9.5 

65.3 

Howard   

145,125 

51 

46,841 

08 

98,284.43 

32.3 

32.3 

67.7 

Carroll 

395,768 

52 

122.410 

29 

273,358.23 

30.9 

24.5 

6.4 

69.1 

Talbot  

173,365 

44 

52,080 

18 

121,285.26 

30.0 

20.8 

9.2 

70.0 

Kent  

160,433 

90 

45,895 

12 

114,538.78 

28,6 

25,4 

3,2 

71.4 

Cecil  

224,364 

16 

64,180 

74 

160,183.42 

28.6 

28.6 

71.4 

Harford..  

265,909 

23 

73,827 

00 

192,082.23 

27.8 

27.8 

72.2 

Frederick  

496,298 

28 

124,958 

14 

371,340.14 

25.2 

25.2 

74.8 

Anne  Arundel  

404,336 

79 

98,778 

83 

305,557.96 

24.4 

23.9 

,5 

75.6 

Washington  

569  178 

06 

135,959 

15 

433,218.91 

23.9 

23.9 

76.1 

Montgomery  

419,655 

46 

100,015 

.37 

319,640.09 

23.8 

23.8 

76.2 

Allegany  

810,842 

69 

154,191 

51 

656,651.18 

19.0 

19.0 

81.0 

Baltimore   

1,047,256 

.89 

198,207 

09 

849,049.80 

18.9 

18.9 

81,1 

Baltimore  City  

8,395,462 

.01 

1,086,496 

95 

7,308,965.06 

12.9 

12.9 

87.1 

State   

$15,913,190 

.78 

$3,415,528 

.30 

$12,497,662.48 

21.5 

18.6 

2,9 

78.5 

How  the  School  Tax  Dollar  Is  Spent 

Of  every  dollar  spent  for  school  current  expense  in  1927,  71 
cents  were  used  for  teachers'  salaries,  3.4  cents  for  general  control 
and  2.2  for  supervision.  The  amount  for  teachers'  salaries  was  1 
cent  less  than  in  1926.  For  books  and  materials  of  instruction  5.1 
cents  were  spent.  Cleaning  and  heating  buildings  cost  7.5  cents ; 
repairs,  3.6 ;  transportation,  health,  and  libraries,  5.7 ;  these  last 
three  items  combined  taking  1  cent  more  of  every  dollar  than  in 
1926.   See  Table  lU  and  Chart  U2. 

Of  the  combined  expenditures  for  current  expense  and  capital 
outlay,  12  per  cent  were  used  for  capital  outlay.  This  was  less 
than  half  the  amount  for  the  preceding  year. 
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CHART  42 

HOV  THE  SCHOOL  TAX  DOLLAR  WAS  SPENT 
IH  THE  MAEYLAHD  COUNTIES,  1927 


*  Fixed  charges  and  tuition  to  adjoining  counties. 


Only  three  counties — Cecil,  Harford  and  Washington — spent 
more  than  76  cents  of  each  dollar  for  teachers'  salaries.  These 
counties  spent  considerably  less  than  the  average  county  for  books 
and  materials  of  instruction  and  for  transportation.  Other  coun- 
ties, which  used  a  small  proportion  of  their  funds  for  books  and 
materials  of  instruction,  were  Queen  Anne's,  Calvert,  St.  Mary's, 
and  Talbot. 

Queen  Anne's,  Howard,  and  Somerset  used  very  little  of  their 
school  funds  for  repairs.  Prince  George's,  Montgomery,  and  Wi- 
comico, on  the  other  hand,  consumed  a  large  proportion  of  their 
funds  in  this  way. 
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TABLE  114 


Per  Gent  Distribution  of  School  Expenditures  for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


COUNTY 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Current  Expense  Funds  Used  For 

rer  Lent  of 
Expenditure 
for  Current 
P^xpense  and 
Lapitul  Out- 
lay Used  for 
Capital 
Outlay 

General  Control 

Supervision 

Salaries  of 
Teachers 

Books,  Materials 
and  Other  Costs 
of  Instruction 

Operation 

Maintenance 

Auxiliary  Agencies 

Fixed  Charges  and 
Tuition  to  Ad- 
joining Counties 

County  Average  

3.4 

2.2 

71.0 

5.1 

7.5 

3.6 

5.7 

1.5 

12.0 

Allegany   

2.7 

1.4 

71.6 

7.3 

8.0 

3.6 

4.0 

1.4 

6.3 

Anne  Arundel  

3.6 

1.8 

66.2 

5.3 

8.6 

2.4 

11.6 

.5 

10.8 

Baltimore   

2.7 

2.1 

70.4 

5.0 

9.1 

2.3 

6.3 

2.1 

61 . 1 

/"I      1  A. 

Calvert  

7.5 

4.5 

63.7 

3.9 

5.9 

4.5 

9.4 

.6 

o  n 

o.y 

Caroline   

4.3 

1.9 

70.0 

4.2 

5.8 

3.4 

8.9 

1.5 

O  1 

Z.l 

Carroll  

3.8 

2.7 

73.3 

5.9 

5.9 

2.6 

3.6 

2.2 

7.1 

Cecil   

3.5 

1.4 

76.5 

4.2 

7.8 

2.7 

3.5 

.4 

2.1 

Lbarles-  

4.4 

2.9 

75.6 

5.0 

4.8 

2.1 

4.1 

1.1 

Dorchester   

4.0 

2.3 

67.9 

5.4 

6.9 

2.9 

9.7 

.9 

Frederick  - 

2.4 

2.2 

74.9 

4.5 

7.2 

3.2 

3.7 

1.9 

12!9 

Garrett  

4.0 

3.7 

75.0 

4.5 

5.6 

2.9 

2.9 

1.4 

1.9 

Harford  

3.2 

2.3 

77.1 

4.0 

7.5 

4.1 

1.1 

.7 

1.0 

Howard  

4.0 

2.5 

70.1 

4.2 

7.2 

1.2 

6.1 

4.7 

5.8 

Kent 

5.4 

2.7 

66.0 

4.8 

8.7 

4.9 

7.2 

.3 

2.5 

Montgomery  

3.6 

2.9 

65.0 

6.6 

8.5 

5.3 

7.3 

.8 

18.0 

Prince  George's  

3.0 

1.7 

69.5 

4.5 

8.7 

8.6 

3.9 

.1 

5.2 

Queen  Anne's  

4.6 

3.0 

65.4 

3.5 

6.2 

.7 

10.4 

6.2 

.5 

St.  Mary's  

8.1 

4.5 

72.3 

3.8 

4.3 

2.7 

3.3 

1.0 

12.4 

Somerset  

4.5 

1.0 

69.7 

6.0 

7.3 

1.6 

8.0 

1.9 

7.1 

Talbot  

4.6 

2.2 

69.7 

3.6 

5.7 

3.6 

9.3 

1.3 

20.1 

Washington...  

2.4 

1.6 

76.1 

4.3 

6.4 

4.8 

3.1 

1.3 

8.7 

Wicomico   

3.9 

2.4 

70.1 

4.3 

7.0 

5.6 

4.8 

1.9 

4.0 

Worcester  

3.9 

1.7 

69.3 

4.3 

6.8 

3.2 

9.4 

1.4 

3.1 

Baltimore  City  

2.7 

.9 

67.1 

4.0 

9.9 

5.0 

4.8 

5.6 

33.3 

Total  State.  

3.0 

1.5 

69.0 

4.5 

8.8 

4.4 

5.2 

3.6 

24.7 

Anne  Arundel,  Queen  Anne's,  Dorchester,  Calvert,  Talbot,  and 
Worcester  spent  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  funds  for  aux- 
iliary agencies. 

Cost  Per  Day  School  Pupil  for  Current  Expense 

Including  all  pupils,  white  and  colored,  high  and  elementary, 
the  average  cost  in  the  counties  for  current  expense  per  day 
school  pupil  belonging  was  $51.97,  an  increase  of  $1.79  over  1926. 
In  obtaining  this  figure,  expenditures  for  tuition  to  adjoining 
counties,  for  contributions  from  parents  for  school  transporta- 
tion, and  for  evening  schools  were  excluded.  Costs  varied  from 
$63.32  in  Garrett  County,  which  has  no  colored  pupils  and  many 
one-teacher  schools,  to  $37.79  in  St.  Mary's  County.  All  counties 
except  four — Talbot,  Cecil,  Caroline,  and  Anne  Arundel — spent 
more  per  pupil  in  1927  than  in  1926.    The  greatest  increase  in 
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cost  was  found  in  Prince  George's  and  was  due  largely  to  an 
effort  to  decrease  the  great  turnover  of  teachers  in  the  county  by 
paying  an  additional  salary  of  $5  per  month  to  teachers  having 
from  1  to  5  years'  experience,  and  $10  per  month  to  those  with 
over  5  years'  experience  in  Prince  George's  County.  Other  coun- 
ties which  had  large  increases  were  Washington,  Garrett,  and 
St.  Mary's,  due  to  the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  teachers 
with  higher  grade  certificates  requiring  larger  salaries.  See  Table 
115, 

TABLE  115 

Cost  Per  Day  School  Pupil  Belonging  for  Current  Expense  for  Years 
Ending  in  June,  1923,  1924,  1926,  and  1927 


LfOunty 

1924 

1926 

1927 

Increase 
1927 
Over  1926 

County  Average  __ 

$43.00 

$46.89 

$50 

18 

$51.97 

$1.79 

Garrett  

44.23 

46 

59 

60 

13 

163.32 

3.19 

Allegany   _ 

51.63 

56 

65 

61 

51 

63.07 

1.56 

Carroll  _  _  .  

45.74 

53 

79 

61 

63 

t61.65 

.02 

Queen  Anne's  

46.90 

53 

80 

56 

37 

t58.70 

2.33 

Baltimore    

56.18 

56 

60 

56 

22 

57.95 

1.73 

Kent  

49.08 

50 

84 

56 

26 

t57.15 

.89 

Montgomery.  

48.72 

52 

13 

55 

17 

56.79 

1.62 

Cecil  

49.29 

51 

69 

52 

47 

51.35 

n.i2 

Prince  George's  

40.80 

41 

80 

45 

40 

150.79 

5.39 

Talbot  

44.42 

51 

44 

53 

41 

t49.92 

*3.49 

Caroline   _ 

38.88 

42 

00 

50 

31 

t49.61 

*  .70 

Frederick.  

42.75 

45 

58 

47 

05 

49.55 

2.50 

Howard  .  .  _ 

38.04 

44 

42 

46 

41 

49.16 

2.75 

Wicomico  . 

38.89 

44 

02 

47 

09 

t48.26 

1.17 

Harford  

40.96 

46 

00 

46 

79 

47.97 

1.18 

Worcester      _  .  . 

38.65 

44 

16 

46 

21 

t47.85 

1.64 

Dorchester  _  ... 

38.09 

42 

22 

45 

47 

t47.38 

1.91 

Washington,  _ 

36.95 

40 

92 

42 

01 

45.40 

3.39 

Anne  Arundel  ._  

38.78 

43 

87 

45 

82 

t45.30 

*  .52 

Calvert..   . 

28.87 

34 

91 

42 

79 

143.86 

1.07 

Somerset  

29.69 

34 

63 

39 

01 

t41.48 

2.47 

Charles.                  _  _ 

30.71 

35 

89 

37. 

25 

t39.51 

2.26 

St.  Mary's  

26.50 

29 

07 

34. 

60 

137.79 

3.19 

*  Decrease. 

t  County  sharing  in  Equalization  Fund. 


Cost  of  General  Control 

The  cost  per  pupil  belonging  for  general  control,  which  includes 
expenditures  for  maintaining  the  office  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation and  county  superintendent,  for  clerical  assistance,  and  for 
the  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  superintendent,  and 
attendance  officer,  was  $1.80  in  1927,  five  cents  more  than  in  1926. 
For  this  item  eight  counties — Garrett,  Talbot,  Caroline,  Mont- 
gomery, Somerset,  Cecil,  Baltimore,  and  Harford — had  lower 
costs  than  for  the  previous  year.    Costs  varied  from  $1.09  in 


Total  Cost  Per  Pupil  and  Cost  for  General  Control 
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TABLE  116 
Cost  Per  Pupil  Belonging  for  General  Control 


1925 

1926 

1927 

Increase 
1927 
Over 
1926 

County 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Increase 
1927 
Over 
1926 

$1.76 

$1 

75 

$1 

80 

$  .05 

Wicomico  

$1.68 

$1 

73 

$1 

86 

S  .13 

Cecil  

1.87 

2 

04 

1 

82 

•  .22 

2.75 

2 

80 

3 

28 

.48 

3.10 

2 

92 

3 

09 

.17 

Charles  

1.61 

1 

60 

1 

73 

.13 

2.72 

2 

67 

3 

07 

.40 

.-Mleganv  

2.02 

1 

51 

1 

68 

.17 

2.39 

2 

42 

2 

76 

.34 

Anne  Arundel  

1.49 

1 

43 

1 

65 

.22 

2.59 

2 

60 

2 

55 

♦  .05 

Baltimore  

1.63 

1 

64 

1 

56 

•  .08 

Prince  George's  

1.39 

1 

33 

1 

52 

.19 

2.21 

2 

55 

2 

33 

*  .22 

2.06 

2 

18 

2 

28 

.10 

Harford.  

1.50 

1 

62 

1 

52 

•  .10 

2.04 

2 

38 

2 

15 

*  .23 

Frederick.  

1.05 

1 

07 

1 

19 

.12 

2.22 

2 

30 

2 

07 

♦  .23 

Washington  

1.13 

1 

09 

1 

09 

.00 

1.87 

1 

92 

2 

05 

.13 

Baltimore  City 

2.12 

2 

43 

2 

25 

•  .18 

1.73 

1 

93 

1 

90 

♦  .03 

1.66 

1 

88 

1 

89 

.01 

State  

1.91 

2 

03 

1 

98 

•  .05 

1.67 

1 

69 

1 

87 

.18 

County 


Average  County. 

Calvert  

Kent   

St.  Mary's  

Queen  Anne's... 
Garrett.  

Talbot  

Carroll  

Caroline  

Montgomery  

Howard  

Somerset  

Dorchester  

Worcester  


Decrease. 


CHART  43 
1927  COST  PER  PUPIL  BELONGING 


EXCLUDING  GENERAL  CONTROL 


a  Supervision.      b  Transportation,  libraries,  health.      c  Books  and  supplies. 
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Washington  and  $1.19  in  Frederick  to  $3.28  in  Calvert.  The 
four  counties  which  have  the  highest  costs  for  general  control 
are  the  counties  having  the  smallest  enrollment  in  the  State.  All 
of  the  functions  of  the  office  of  the  County  Board  of  Education — 
those  of  superintendent,  clerk,  and  attendance  officer — must  be 
performed  whether  the  county  be  large  or  small,  necessitating  a 
minimum  fixed  cost  for  these  purposes.  The  larger  counties  re- 
quire more  clerical  service,  but  not  all  the  factors  in  the  cost  of 
general  control  increase  with  the  increased  enrollment  in  a 
county.   See  Table  116. 

Cost  per  pupil  in  the  various  types  of  schools,  excluding  costs 
for  general  control,  are  given  in  Table  117.  These  costs  have 
been  considered  in  detail  for  white  elementary  schools  on  pages 
67-74;  for  white  high  schools  on  pages  113-7;  and  for  colored 
elementary  and  high  schools  on  pages  148-50,  152.  At  the  right  of 
Table  117  each  county  can  see  how  it  ranks  in  this  respect  in  the 
various  types  of  schools. 

Average  costs  in  white  high  schools  are  over  twice  as  high  as 
those  in  white  elementary  schools  on  account  of  the  smaller 
classes  in  high  school,  the  higher  salaries  paid  the  teachers  be- 
cause of  the  greater  training  required,  and  the  need  for  more 
books  and  expensive  laboratory  and  shop  supplies  and  equipment. 
See  Chart  J^S. 

EVERY  COUNTY  TRANSPORTS  PUPILS  TO  SCHOOL  AT  COUNTY 

EXPENSE 

In  1927,  for  the  first  time,  every  county  in  Maryland  trans- 
ported pupils  to  school  at  county  expense.  The  counties  paid 
$373,168  to  transport  13,385  pupils.  This  was  an  increase  of  $60,- 
673  and  2,818  pupils  over  the  corresponding  figures  in  1926.  The 
amazing  growth  in  transportation  expenditures  since  1910  is 
evident  in  Table  118. 


TABLE  118 

County  Expenditures  for  Transportation  to  School  1910-1927 


Year 

Expenditures  for 
Transportation 

Number  of 
Counties 

Number  of  Pupils 
Transported 

1910 

S5,210 

4 

1915 

17,270 

10 

1920 

64,734 

18 

1921 

84,870 

18 

1922 

90,011 

18 

1923 

132,591 

20 

4,334 

1924 

188,516 

21 

6,499 

1925 

242,041 

22 

8,618 

1926 

312,495 

22 

10,567 

1927 

373,168 

23 

13,385 
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In  1927  the  counties  transported  3,464  pupils  to  high  schools 
at  an  expense  to  the  counties  of  $88,907,  and  9,921  pupils  to  ele- 
mentary school  at  a  cost  of  $284,262.  Baltimore  County,  which 
owns  a  number  of  busses,  spent  $12,196  for  transporting  521  boys 
and  girls  to  high  schools  and  $39,636  for  carrying  at  county  ex- 
pense, 1,801  pupils  to  elementary  school.  The  four  counties 
spending  from  $7,400  to  $8,000  for  high  school  transportation — 
Dorchester,  Worcester,  Somerset,  and  Wicomico — require  no 
contribution  toward  the  cost  from  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
pupils  benefiting  by  it  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  remainder  of 
the  counties.  In  the  latter  counties  pupils  transported  contribute 
from  10  to  20  cents  per  day  toward  the  cost.  Queen  Anne's,  Fred- 
erick, Talbot,  and  Kent  are  the  only  other  counties  spending  over 

TABLE  119 


13,357  Maryland  Pupils  Transported  in  1927  at  Expense  of  Counties 


Pupils  Transported 

Expenditures  for  Transportation 

COUNTY 

To 

To  Ele- 

To 

To 

Ele- 

Total 

High 

mentary 

Total 

High 

mentary 

School 

School 

School 

School 

Tnfnl 

13,385 

3,464 

9,921 

$373 

168 

23 

$88,906 

62 

$284 

261 

61 

Baltimore  _  _ 

2,322 

521 

1,801 

51 

831 

24 

12,195 

64 

39 

635 

60 

Anne  Arundel  _  _  _ 

1,638 

155 

1,483 

40 

834 

37 

2,845 

43 

37 

988 

94 

Allegany 

725 

94 

631 

27 

568 

35 

3,883 

41 

23 

684 

94 

Montgomery   

1,008 

353 

655 

25 

923 

79 

3,865 

72 

22 

058 

07 

Dorchester        .  _ 

893 

278 

615 

22 

888 

16 

8,043 

48 

14 

844 

68 

Worcester   

685 

293 

392 

19 

813 

00 

8,120 

08 

11 

692. 

92 

Prince  George's  

Queen  Anne's.  __ 

677 

165 

512 

17 

049 

25 

2,885 

00 

14 

164. 

25 

462 

177 

285 

16 

914 

66 

5,803 

64 

11 

111. 

02 

Frederick    _      _  _ 

589 

142 

447 

16 

536 

27 

4,440 

89 

12 

095 

38 

Caroline  

625 

170 

455 

16 

264 

77 

2,895 

42 

13 

369. 

35 

Talbot  

547 

135 

412 

15 

516 

25 

4,418 

28 

11 

097 

97 

Somerset- 

522 

235 

287 

15 

279 

87 

7,462 

51 

7 

817 

36 

Washington  ^  

585 

131 

454 

14 

711 

08 

3,103 

49 

11 

607 

59 

Carroll             .  _ 

428 

428 

11 

370 

94 

11 

370 

94 

Kent  

246 

114 

132 

10 

673 

68 

4,767 

40 

5 

906 

28 

Wicomico   

321 

241 

80 

10 

297 

53 

8,061 

10 

2 

236. 

43 

Howard 

241 

25 

216 

8 

640 

98 

600 

00 

8 

040 

98 

Calvert     _  _  _ 

143 

143 

7 

419 

75 

7 

419. 

75 

Cecil  

196 

28 

168 

7 

330 

93 

1,034 

00 

6 

296. 

93 

Garrett  _  _ 

194 

120 

74 

7 

016 

89 

3,041 

38 

3 

975. 

51 

Charles-            _  . 

222 

62 

160 

4 

963 

30 

993 

30 

3 

970. 

00 

St.  Mary's  

55 

55 

2 

477 

85 

2 

477. 

85 

Harford    -  - 

61 

25 

36 

1 

845 

32 

446 

45 

1, 

398. 

87 
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$4,000  for  transportation  of  high  school  pupils.  Three  counties — 
Carroll,  Calvert,  and  St.  Mary's — spend  nothing  for  high  school 
transportation. 

Only  two  counties — Baltimore  and  Anne  Arundel — transported 
more  than  700  elementary  pupils,  and  these  counties  had  a  large 
problem  in  carrying  1,801  and  1,483  elementary  pupils,  respec- 
tively. Harford  County  transported  only  36  pupils.  The  coun- 
ties transporting  very  few  pupils  have  not  progressed  far  in  the 
consolidation  of  schools.   See  Table  119. 


TABLE  120 

Annual  and  Daily  Cost  to  County  Per  Maryland  County  Pupil  Transported 

in  1927 


Elementary  Schools 


County 


County  Average - 

Garrett  

Calvert  

St.  Mary's  

Kent  

Queen  Anne's  

Harford  

Allegany  

Cecil  

Howard  

Montgomery  

Worcester  

Caroline  

Wicomico  

Prince  George's.  _ 
Somerset  

Frederick  

Talbot  

Carroll  

Anne  Arundel  

Washington  

Charles  

Dorchester  

Baltimore  


Cost  of 
Transportation  Per 


Year 


$28.65 

53.72 
51.89 
45 . 05 
44.74 
38.99 

38.86 
37.54 
37.48 
37.23 
33.68 

29.83 
29.38 
27.96 
27.66 
27.24 

27.06 
26.94 
26 . 57 
25 . 62 
25.57 

24.81 
24.14 
22.01 


Day 


.15 

.29 
.28 
.24 
.24 
.20 

.21 
.19 
.20 
.20 
.18 

.16 
.16 
.15 
.15 
.15 

.15 
.15 
.14 
.14 
.14 

.14 
.13 
.11 


High  Schools 


County 


County  Average - 

Kent  

Allegany  

Cecil  

Wicomico  

Queen  Anne's  


Talbot  

Somerset  -  _ 
Frederick  -  _ 
Dorchester. 
Worcester.. 


Garrett  

Howard  

Washington  

Baltimore  

Anne  Arundel . . 

Harford  

Prince  George's. 

Caroline  

Charles  

Montgomery  


Calvert  

Carroll  

St.  Mary's. 


Cost  of 
Transportation  Per 


Year 

Day 

S25.67 

$  .14 

41.82 

.23 

41.31 

.21 

36.93 

.20 

33.45 

.18 

32.79 

.17 

32.73 

.18 

31.76 

.18 

31.27 

.17 

28.93 

.16 

27.71 

.15 

25.34 

.13 

24.00 

.13 

23.69 

.13 

23.41 

.12 

18.36 

.10 

17.86 

.09 

17.48 

.09 

17.03 

.09 

16.02 

.09 

10.95 

.06 
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The  average  annual  county  cost  was  $28.65  for  each  elementary 
school  pupil  transported  and  $25.67  for  each  high  school  pupil 
transported,  making  the  cost  per  day  15  and  14  cents,  respectively. 
Among  the  counties,  cost  per  elementary  school  pupil  transported 
varied  from  $53.72  in  Garrett  to  $22.01  in  Baltimore  County. 
Garrett  County  contractors  had  no  busses  suitable  for  transporta- 
tion of  school  children  and,  since  contracts  were  awarded  for  only 
one  year,  a  large  part  of  the  initial  costs  of  busses  had  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  first  contracts.  Long  term  contracts  in  Garrett  will 
remedy  this  situation.  Calvert  County  had  high  costs  for  several 
of  its  bus  lines. 

For  each  high  school  pupil  transported  costs  varied  from  $10.95 
in  Montgomery  County  to  $41.82  in  Kent.  As  stated  before 
on  pages  71-2,  distance  covered  by  transportation  routes,  type 
of  road,  type  of  vehicle,  amount  of  insurance  carried,  term  of 
contract  are  all  factors  which  affect  the  cost  of  transportation. 


TABLE  121 

Number  of  Schools  to  Which  Transportation  W^as  Provided  at  County 

Expense,  Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


COUNTY 

White 

Colored 
Schools 

Elementary 

Schools 
Having  Both 
High  and 
Elementary 
Grades 

Schools 
Having 
High  School 
Pupils  Only 

One-Teacher 
Schools 

Two-Teacher 
Schools 

Graded 
Schools 

Total  

17 

34 

72 

10 
11 
5 

3 
1 

9 

tt2 
6 

tttttte 
•1 
1 

•8 

nttte 

2 

tt3 
tt4 
4 

♦••8 

f7 
1 

11 

15 
1 

Allegany  

Anne  Arundel  

1 
7 

2 

Baltimore  

3 

Calvert  

2 

Caroline  

1 

2 
4 
2 
1 

3 

3 

2 
3 

1 

1 
1 

Carroll  

Cecil  

1 
1 

Dorchester  

5 
7 

1 

Frederick  

5 

Garrett  

1 
1 

Harford   

1 

Howard  

Kent   

2 
3 

4 

5 

Montgomery  

3 

1 
2 
1 

Prince  George's  

1 

2 

1 

Queen  Anne's  

St.  Mary's   

Somerset  

2 
1 

1 

2 
2 

2 
1 

7 

t3 
6 

f5 
2 
5 

Talbot  

1 

3 
1 
1 

Washington  

1 

Wicomico  

1 

Worcester  

1 

•  Each  •  represents  a  school  in  which  only  the  high  school  pupils  were  transported 
t  Each  t  represents  a  school  in  which  only  the  elementary  school  pupils  were  transported. 
a  To  nineteen  schools  only  elementary  pupils  are  transported. 
b  To  eight  schools  only  high  school  pupils  are  transported. 


It 
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The  State  is  interested  in  transportation  costs,  especially  since  at 
present  those  for  elementary  schools  are  included  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  Equalization  Fund.   See  Table  120. 

It  is  to  the  larger  schools,  for  the  most  part,  that  transportation 
is  provided — 91  graded  elementary  schools,  66  high  and  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  19  high  schools  instructing  pupils  whose  trans- 
portation to  them  is  paid  for  by  the  counties.  There  are  however 
17  one-teacher  and  34  two-teacher  schools  to  which  pupils  are 
transported.  Fifteen  counties  are  now  providing  transportation 
facilities  for  colored  pupils.  In  all  except  two  of  these  counties 
the  colored  pupils  are  being  transported  to  one  school  only.  See 
Table  121. 


County  expenditures  for  capital  outlay  usually  result  from  the 
proceeds  of  bond  issues  authorized  at  the  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Since  in  1927  most  of  the  funds  whose  expenditure  had 
been  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  1924  had  been  expended  in 
the  two  preceding  years,  expenditures  in  the  counties  during 
1926-27  were  less  than  half  as  much  as  they  were  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  Only  in  Charles,  Kent,  St.  Mary's,  Somerset,  and  Tal- 
bot were  expenditures  higher  than  in  the  year  1926.  Except  for 
expenditures  of  $473,449  in  Baltimore  County,  no  county  spent 
over  $100,000  for  school  buildings  in  1927.  See  Table  122. 

The  legislature  of  1927  authorized  the  following  issue  of  bonds 
for  school  purposes  in  thirteen  counties,  a  referendum  being  re- 
quired in  Carroll,  Wicomico,  and  Worcester.  The  referendum  in 
June,  1927,  in  Worcester,  and  in  September,  1927,  in  Carroll, 
showed  a  majority  of  votes  against  the  bond  issue.  The  Wor- 
cester County  bill  provides  for  a  second  referendum  in  November, 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  IN  1927 


1928. 


1927 


Amount  of  Bond 


Chapter  No. 


County 

Allegany  . 
Carroll  __. 


Issue  for  Schools 


298 
591 


$500,000 

600,000  referendum  against 
September,  1927. 


301 
221 
144 
579 
514 
481 
501 
171 
360 
283 
482 
470 


Charles   

Dorchester   

Frederick   

Howard  

Kent  

Montgomery  

Montgomery  

Prince  George's 

Talbot  

Wicomico  

*Worcester   

Baltimore  City 


500,000  Referendum,  Nov.,  1928 
300,000  Referendum,  Nov.,  1928 
10,000,000 


30,000 
200,000 

50,000 
140,000 

15,000 
150,000 
450,000 
275,000 
225,000 


*  Referendum  defeated  in  June,  1927.  by  a  very  small  number  of  votes. 
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SCHOOL  BONDS  OUTSTANDING  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1927 


The  total  amount  of  school  bonds  outstanding  in  the  counties  in 
September,  1927 — $9,638,270 — was  one  million  more  than  in 
1926.  In  Baltimore  City,  which  had  $20,727,096  outstanding,  the 
increase  over  1926  was  also  one  million  dollars.  In  the  counties 
the  amount  outstanding  varied  from  $2,446,667  in  Baltimore 


TABLE  123 

School  Bonds  Outstanding  in  Maryland,  September,  1927 


Bonds 

1927  County 

Assessable  Basis 

Outstanding 

Assessable 

Back  of  Each 

September, 

Basis  Taxable 

Dollar  of  School 

County 

1927 

at  Full  Rate 

Indebtedness 

Total  Counties   $9 , 638 , 270 

Allegany   al,  820, 000 

Anne  Arundel   393 , 603 

Baltunore   2,446,667 

Calvert   50,500 

Caroline   125,000 

Carroll    

Cecil   145,000 

Charles   625,000 

Dorchester   c25,000 

Frederick   d87 1,000 

Garrett    

Harford   200,000 

Howard   180,000 

Kent   50,000 

Montgomery   el,  107,500 

Prince  George's   1,051, 500 

Queen  Anne's   14,000 

St.  Mary's    

Somerset   /  39, 000 

Talbot   264,500 

Washington   804,000 

Wicomico   26,000 

Worcester    

Baltimore  City   20 , 727 , 096 

Total  State   30,365,366 


S781,883,467 

$81 

78 

O  O  T 

837 

180 

43 

44, 

565 

189 

113 

139 

025 

415 

57 

4 

935 

024 

98 

14, 

761 

309 

118 

35 

635 

667 

25 

627 

779 

'177 

9 

314 

551 

373 

20 

438 

932 

818 

57 

654 

552 

66 

19 

022 

470 

29 

560 

731 

'148 

16 

539 

159 

92 

14 

955 

977 

299 

60 

239 

209 

54 

42 

878 

204 

41 

14 

803 

296 

1,059 

7 

808 

544 

11 

972 

305 

'307 

18 

047 

849 

68 

72 

867 

412 

91 

24 

108 

652 

927 

18 

284, 

061 

1,200, 

965, 

594 

58 

1,982 

849 

061 

65 

a  1500,000  voted  and  still  unissued. 

b  $5,000  voted  and  still  unissued. 

c  $200,000  voted  and  still  unissued. 

d  $130,000  voted  and  still  unissued. 

e  $150,000  voted  and  still  unissued. 

/Includes  $17,000  to  cover  deficiency  issue  of  1902. 
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County  to  0  in  four  counties — Carroll,  Garrett,  St.  Mary's,  and 
Worcester.  If  the  total  assessable  basis  of  each  county  taxable  at 
the  full  rate  is  divided  by  the  bonds  outstanding,  the  resultant 
figure  is  the  taxable  wealth  back  of  each  dollar  of  school  indebted- 
ness. The  average  wealth  back  of  each  dollar  of  school  bonds  in 
the  counties  is  $81,  six  dollars  less  than  in  1926.  In  Baltimore 
City  it  is  $58,  one  dollar  less  than  in  1926.  The  counties  vary 
from  $41  and  $43  in  Prince  George's  and  Allegany,  respectively, 
to  over  $1,000  in  Queen  Anne's  and  infinity  in  the  four  counties 
which  have  issued  no  school  bonds.  Prince  George's  County  has 
been  growing  very  rapidly  around  Washington,  D.  C,  requiring 
the  construction  of  many  new  buildings.  The  other  counties  which 
have  made  great  gains  in  school  population — like  Montgomery, 
Baltimore,  and  Anne  Arundel — have  had  to  issue  bonds  to  take 
care  of  the  necessary  construction  to  house  the  additional  pupils. 
See  Table  123. 

VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  INCREASING 

School  property  used  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
Maryland  was  valued  at  $48,654,000  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
1927,  an  increase  of  nearly  ten  million  dollars  over  1926.  The 
increase  in  the  counties  was  slightly  over  one  million  dollars  so 
that  the  bulk  of  the  increase — nine  millions — is  the  result  of  the 
wonderful  building  program  which  Baltimore  City  is  carrying 
out  and  of  the  complete  revaluation  of  school  property  made  in 
the  past  year  by  the  Efl^iciency  and  Economy  Commission. 

TABLE  124 


Value  of  School  Property,  1922-1927 


Year 

Value  of  School  Property 

Value  Per  Pupil  Enrolled 

Maryland 

Counties 

Baltimore 

Mary- 

Counties 

Baltimore 

City 

land 

City 

1922 

S20,453,646 

S10,014,638 

$10,439,008 

$82 

$68 

$103 

1923 

22,236,638 

11,796,630 

10,440,008 

87 

77 

100 

1924 

28,264,507 

12,813,396 

15,451,111 

110 

85 

147 

1925 

33,622,503 

14,946,810 

18,675,693 

129 

97 

174 

1926 

38,865,024 

16,704,564 

22,160,460 

148 

108 

205 

1927 

48,654,045 

17,889,796 

30,764,249 

182 

114 

277 

The  average  value  of  property  per  Maryland  pupil  enrolled  in 
1927  was  $182.  This  is  slightly  below  the  average  value  ($189) 
reported  for  the  United  States  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  preceding  year.   In  1926  Maryland's  valuation  per  pupil  en- 
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rolled  was  $148.  Of  the  fourteen  states  which  had  a  lower 
valuation  than  Maryland,  all  except  Ohio  were  further  south  than 
Maryland. 

In  the  counties  in  1927  the  average  value  per  pupil  enrolled  was 
$114  and  in  Baltimore  City  $277.  The  increase  in  the  counties 
over  1926  was  $6  and  in  Baltimore  City  $72.   See  Table  12U. 

In  the  average  county  in  1927  the  value  of  school  property  per 
white  and  colored  pupil  "belonging"  was  $143  and  $37,  respec- 
tively. These  figures  increased  by  $7  and  $2,  respectively,  over 
the  corresponding  figures  in  1926.    See  Table  125. 


TABLE  125 


Value  of  School  Property  Per  Pupil  Belonging,  1927 


COUNTY 

Schools  for  White  Pupils 

Schools  for  Colored  Pupila 

Value 

Average 
Number 
Belonging 

Value 
Per 
Pupil 

Value 

Averaffe 
Number 
Belonging 

V&luo 
Per 
Pupil 

Total  Counties  

$16,931,011 

118,241 

$143 

$958,785 

25,617 

$  37 

Allegany___  . 

3,256,000 

12,450 

262 

52,000 

293 

177 

anno  AT*iiTi/~li!kl 

Millie  /vrunuci   

fi7fi  800 

107 

Sfi  400 

Baltimore    

3,759,600 

16,151 

233 

144,400 

1,755 

82 

Calvert            _  _  . 

97,345 

969 

100 

20,720 

954 

22 

Caroline  

355,300 

2,863 

124 

22,400 

924 

24 

Carroll  

476,916 

6,107 

78 

12,000 

292 

41 

Cecil  _   

473,600 

3,900 

121 

28,900 

463 

62 

Charles  

114,095 

1,678 

68 

48,905 

1,439 

34 

Dorchester  

167,400 

3,588 

47 

23,250 

1,563 

15 

Frederick  

936,050 

8,978 

104 

53,050 

943 

56 

Garrett  

293,855 

4,458 

66 

Harford  

550,700 

4,852 

113 

33,300 

685 

49 

Howard-   

299,100 

2,220 

135 

15,200 

618 

25 

Kent  

222,250 

1,933 

115 

16.560 

874 

19 

Montgomery  

1,019,000 

5,821 

175 

48,750 

1,568 

31 

Prince  George's  .  .. 
Queen  Anne's.   

1,185,100 

7,532 

157 

103,000 

2,443 

42 

190,500 

2,101 

91 

12,250 

746 

16 

St.  Mary's  

86 , 850 

1,350 

64 

22,100 

1,106 

20 

Somerset  

308,200 

3,068 

100 

26,100 

1,840 

14 

Talbot  

248,500 

2,362 

105 

45,600 

1,081 

42 

Washington   . 

1,617,650 

12.141 

133 

41,200 

359 

115 

Wicomico   

366.300 

4,393 

83 

66,900 

1,516 

44 

Worcester  

229,900 

3,018 

76 

35,800 

1,550 

23 

Baltimore  City.   

27,145,825 

83,402 

325 

3,618,424 

18,409 

197 

State  

44,076,836 

201,643 

219 

4,577,209 

44,026 

104 

198 
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The  values  of  property  used  by  white  pupils  varied  from  $262 
in  Allegany  County  to  $47  in  Dorchester,  eight  counties  having 
property  values  back  of  each  pupil  belonging  amounting  to  less 
than  $100.  These  counties  are  Dorchester,  St.  Mary's,  Garrett, 
Charles,  Worcester,  Carroll,  Wicomico,  and  Queen  Anne's.  Four 
counties — Allegany,  Baltimore,  Montgomery,  and  Prince  George's 
— have  a  property  value  per  pupil  belonging  in  excess  of  $150. 

CHART  44 


VALUE  OP  SCHOOL  PBOPEBTT  PER  WHITE  PUPIL  BKLONCIIIG 


SI43 


262 


233 


175 


157 


135 


133 


124 


County 

1925 

1926 

Co.  Arera^ 

$134 

$136 

Al  legally 

249 

259 

Baltirnore 

191 

202 

Montgomery 

154 

188 

Pr.  George's 

119 

166 

Howard 

63 

132 

Washing  on 

108 

107 

Caroline 

65 

123 

Cecil 

117 

119 

Kent 

128 

119 

Harford 

106 

119 

An.  Arundel 

108 

111 

Talbot 

111 

105 

Frederick 

96 

97 

Calvert 

70 

98 

Somerset 

5S 

67 

Queen  Anne*s 

90 

91 

WioomlCO 

80 

82 

Carroll 

95 

106 

Worcester 

69 

78 

Charles 

50 

60 

Garrett 

56 

63 

St.  Mary's 

49 

56 

Dorchester 

48 

47 

Balto.  City 

199 

239 

State 

155 

179 
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From  1926  to  1927  all  of  the  counties  increased  the  school  prop- 
erty value  per  white  pupil  except  Montgomery,  Prince  George's, 
Kent,  Harford,  Anne  Arundel,  Carroll,  and  Worcester.  Counties 
like  Montgomery,  Prince  George's,  and  Anne  Arundel,  which  are 
growing  rapidly,  find  it  difficult  to  have  buildings  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  school  population.  Carroll  County  made  a  revalua- 
tion of  school  property  and  found  its  valuations  of  previous  years 
had  been  too  high.  See  Chart  UU. 

For  valuation  of  property  used  by  colored  pupils  see  Table  125 
and  Chart  3Jf,  pages  152-3. 

MORE  STANDARD  SCHOOLS  IN  1927  THAN  ANY  PREVIOUS  YEAR 

The  revised  standards  for  school  buildings  were  published  in 
the  1926  annual  report.  They  apply  not  only  to  rural  schools,  but 
also  to  schools  having  three  or  more  rooms.  The  advantage  in 
having  standards  applying  to  larger  schools  is  evident  from  the 
standardization  in  1927  of  7  and  9,  respectively,  of  these  larger 
schools  in  Montgomery  and  Prince  George's  Counties,  and  one 
each  in  Somerset  and  in  Harford.  Twenty-nine  schools  were 
standardized  in  1927,  more  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  the 
total  number  of  standard  schools  is  now  100.  See  Table  126. 

TABLE  126 
Number  of  Standard  Schoots,  1927 


One-  Two- 
County  Teacher  Teacher  Graded  Total 

Montgomery   30  14  *7  51 

Prince  George's   2  3  t9  14 

Somerset   5  __  1  6 

Wicomico   3  2  5 

Talbot   3  2  6 

Harford   12  14 

Queen  Anne's   2  X  _.  3 

Anne  Arundel   2  2 

Charles   2  2 

Garrett   2  2 

Worcester   2  __  2 

Carroll   1  1 

Howard   1  1 

Allegany   1  __  1 

Washington   1  __  1 


Total   50  32  18  100 


•  Includes  1  three-teacher,  2  four-teacher,  1  five-tcacher  and  3  eeven-teacher  echoolfl. 

t  Includes  2  three-teacher,  1  five-teacher,  1  six-teacher,  1  eeven-teacher,  3  eight-teacher  and  1  eleven-teacher  tchool. 

Montgomery  is  far  in  the  lead  of  every  other  county  in  the  mat- 
ter of  standard  schools.  It  now  has  51,  30  being  one-teacher,  14 
two-teacher,  and  7  larger  schools.  Prince  George's  follows  next, 
with  14  standard  schools,  2  being  one-teacher,  3  two-teacher,  and 
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9  having  three  or  more  teachers.  Somerset  has  6  standard 
schools,  Wicomico  and  Talbot  5  each,  and  Harford  4.  Eight  of 
the  counties — Baltimore,  Calvert,  Caroline,  Cecil,  Dorchester, 
Frederick,  Kent,  and  St.  Mary's — have  no  schools  which  have  re- 
ceived standard  school  certificates,  although  there  are  probably 
several  schools  in  each  of  these  counties  which  meet  all  of  the 
requirements. 


SCHOOL  BUDGETS  AND  SCHOOL  TAXES  FOR  1927-28 

The  county  tax  budgets  for  1927-28,  totaling  $13,580,000,  show 
an  increase  of  $1,580,000  over  the  previous  year,  of  which  in- 
crease the  schools  receive  $420,000.  All  of  the  counties  except 
Caroline  and  Kent  show  increases  in  their  budgets  for  school  cur- 
rent expense.  Since  it  is  not  possible  from  information  available 
at  the  State  Department  office  to  know  the  amounts  spent  by  • 
county  commissioners  in  Cecil,  Frederick,  Kent,  Queen  Anne's, 

TABLE  127 
County  Tax  Budgets,  1927-28 


COUNTY 


Total  Counties. 

Allegany  

Anne  Arundel.. 

Baltimore  

Calvert  

Caroline  

Carroll  

Cecil  

Charles  

Dorchester  

Frederick  

Garrett  

Harford  

Howard  

Kent  

Montgomery... 

Prince  George's 
Queen  Anne  8.. 

St.  Mary's  

Somerset  

Talbot  

Washington  

Wicomico  

Worcester  


Total 


$13,580,212 

1,232.500 
1,003.312 
2.728,313 
111.819 
264.06,5 

767.504 

393.359 
135,831 
470,975 
854,985 

379,867 
450,778 
337,784 
262,827 
910,354 

679,987 
236,694 
127,445 
266,568 
281,225 

1,003,716 
375,299 
305.007 


COUNTY  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 


SCHOOLS 


Current 
Expenses 


$5,504,775 

683,794 
336,986 
936.180 
32,429 
107,000 

289.165 
185,250 
58.650 
147.227 
375.000 

125.658 
187.290 
114.172 
114.000 
344.725 

341.040 
104.347 
50,300 
88,386 
132.975 

453,881 
170,000 
126,320 


Debt 
Service 


$526,990 

112.863 
40.293 

136.492 
4.813 
16.150 

6.290 


3.700 


22.500 
10,010 

76.155 

63,220 


7.114 


22,220 
5,170 


Capital 
Outlay 


$252,361 


28,200 


3,500 
200 

31,728 

""'"506' 


§34,009 
10,000 
3.000 


18,090 
29^500' 


90,884 


2.750 


Schools 
Total 


$6,284,126 

796.6,57 
405.479 
1,072.672 
40.742 
123,350 

327,183 
185,2.50 
59,150 
150,927 
375,000 

159,667 
219,790 
127,182 
114,000 
420,880 

422,350 
104,347 
50,300 
125.000 
132.975 

566.985 
175.170 
129,070 


Roads 
and 
Bridges 


$2,928,322 

120,720 
272,539 
788,455 
23,708 
30,000 

45,797 
65.000 
21.040 
112.000 
202,500 

82,375 
135,220 
141,547 

28,596 
214,037 

121,037 
28,000 
35,000 
46,908 
47.000 

240,585 
82,308 
43,950 


Other 
County 
Purposes 


$4,367,764 

315,123 
325,294 
867,186 
47.369 
110,715 

394.524 
tl43.109 
55.641 

208.048 
t277.485 

137.825 
95.768 
69,055 
tl20,231 
275,437 

136,600 
t 104, 347 
42,145 
94,660 
tl01,250 

196,146 
117,821 
131,987 


•  School  debt  service  included  under  other  county  purposes, 
t  Includes  school  debt  service. 

§  Amount  due  from  levies  of  two  previous  years  on  corporations. 
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and  Talbot  for  interest  on  and  amortization  of  school  bonds,  the 
comparison  of  total  county  school  budgets  is  not  on  the  same 
basis  in  all  of  the  counties.  Also  a  number  of  the  counties  use  no 
funds  from  the  direct  levy  for  capital  outlay,  while  other  coun- 
ties, which  have  not  been  able  to  secure  school  bond  issues,  find 
the  direct  levy  the  only  source  of  funds  for  this  purpose.  See 
Table  127, 

The  basis  in  the  counties  taxable  at  the  full  rate  has  increased 
by  $28,300,000,the  bulk  of  the  increase— $26,300,000,  being  in 
the  real  and  personal  property.  All  of  the  counties,  except  Som- 
erset, show  an  increase  in  the  total  basis  taxable  at  the  full  rate. 

The  county  school  current  expense  budgets  have  been  divided 
by  the  total  assessable  basis  taxable  at  the  full  rate  and  the  re- 
sultant figures  appear  in  the  last  column  of  Table  128.  The  aver- 
age tax  rate  for  school  maintenance  in  the  school  year  1927-28  in 
the  counties  is  70  cents,  two  cents  higher  than  the  previous  year. 
Amounts  vary  from  86.7  cents  in  Allegany  to  57.2  cents  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  Only  six  counties — Frederick,  St.  Mary's,  Har- 
ford, Charles,  Washington,  and  Montgomery — have  rates  of  65 
cents  or  less.  Charles  County  receives  funds  from  the  federal 
government  for  the  school  at  Indian  Head,  which  are  equal  to 
one-fifth  of  its  county  school  budget  and  which  are  not  included  in 
the  county  school  budget.  Calvert  and  St.  Mary's  County  schools 
receive  income  from  tongers'  licenses  which,  added  to  the  county 
levy,  would  make  the  total  equivalent  to  a  school  rate  of  67  cents. 
In  addition  to  its  current  maintenance  budget,  Garrett  is  raising 
in  1927-28  funds  to  cover  amounts  which  wxre  due  the  schools  in 
two  previous  tax  levies. 

The  average  amount  required  to  take  care  of  school  bonds  out- 
standing, 6.7  cents,  is  not  the  total  amount  required,  since  five 
counties  do  not  report  the  school  debt  service  in  such  a  way  that 
it  may  be  counted  as  part  of  the  school  budget.  It  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  on  the  average  the  budget  for  debt  service  is  one- 
tenth  the  current  expense  budget.  In  Table  128  the  counties  are 
arranged  from  highest  to  lowest  on  the  basis  of  the  tax  rate  for 
school  current  expense,  the  rate  being  obtained  by  dividing  the 
county  school  current  expense  budget  by  the  total  assessable  basis 
taxable  at  the  full  rate.  The  rates  for  debt  service  and  capital 
outlay  and  the  total  school  tax  rate  are  given  in  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  columns.  In  the  last  column  is  given  the  total  county 
tax  rate  for  all  purposes,  as  published.  If  the  counties  had  no 
incorporated  towns  raising  their  own  budgets  or  separate  dis- 
tricts raising  funds  separately,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  find  the 
proportion  of  the  total  county  budget  funds  or  total  county  tax 
rate  devoted  to  school  purposes.  Since  in  Harford,  for  example, 
the  three  incorporated  towns  are  exempt  from  the  road  tax;  in 
Montgomery,  the  districts  i  aise  their  own  road  tax ;  and  the  vari- 
ous cities  have  separate  budgets,  such  comparisons  are  not  valid. 
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TABLE  128 

1927  Assessable  Basis  Taxable  at  Full  Rate  for  County  Purposes 

(Figures  furnished  by  courtesy  of  State  Tax  Commission) 


COUNTY 


Total  Counties. 

Allegany  

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore  

Calvert  

Caroline  

Carroll  

Cecil.-  

Charles  

Dorchester  

Frederick  

Garrett  

Harford  

Howard  

Kent..-.  

Montgomery... 

Prince  George's 
Queen  Anne  s. . 

St.  Mary's  

Somerset  

Talbot  

Washington  

Wicomico  

Worcester  

Baltimore  City 

Total  State  


Real  and 
Personal 
Property 


Railroad 
Rolling 
Stock 


$725,376,376 

71,867,616 
41.997,214 
127,857,855 
4,894,152 
13,962,0W 

31,410,894 
24.141.872 
9,071.577 
19.403.590 
60.528.360 

16,454,812 
28,414,585 
15,563.369 
14,395,406 
69,207,880 

42,098,005 
14.575.486 
7,439,271 
10,990,734 
16.624.969 

65,789,340 
21,299.657 
17.489.768 


$10,025,308 

1,965.536 
121,650 

1,338.671 
4.198 
207,170 

965.198 
361.877 
161,851 
179,210 
647,806 

207,649 
211,186 


Ordinary 
Business 
Corpora- 
tions 


221.595 


347,983 
184,736 


430.362 
185,601 

1,870.751 
172.281 
340.207 


1.130.489,809  634,466 
1,855,866.185:  10.659.774 


Domestic 
Share 

Corpora- 
tions 


$27,090,873 

4,323.403 
1,025,840 
6, 750.. 393 
16.444 
519.914 

989.465 
735.219 
79.720 
606.350 
2.246,514 

148.522 
389.496 
637.023 
169.946 
326.704 

300.773 
33.853 
7,322 
230,008 
887.720 

4,274.465 
2.124.043 
277,737 

37.996.528 

65.087,401 


$19,309,940 

674,750 
1,417,140 
3,066.806 
20.230 
65.676 

2.268.790 
387.871 
1.403 
249.032 

4.333.622 

2.211.172 
536,135 
3.38.767 
178,650 
685,876 

127,653 
9,221 
361,826 
321,211 
449.659 

927.841 
511.461 
176.349 

31.362.831 

50,672.771 


Personal 
Property 
of 

Non-Stock 
Corpora- 
tions and 
Distilled 
Spirits 

Total 
County 

Basis 
Taxable 
at  Full 

Rate 

School 
County 
Current 
Expense 

Levy 
Divided 
by  Total 
County 

Basis 
Assessable 
at  Full  Rate 

♦ou,y/u 

•701    OQO  1A7 
*/01 , 000,40/ 

#  7AjI 

1  .704 

5.875 

78.837.180 

.867 

3.345 

44.665.189 

.758 

139,025,415 

.673 

11,690| 

4,935.024 

.657 

i6^585 

14.761.309 

.725 

1.320 

35,6.35.667 

.811 

940 

25.627,779 

.723 

9,314.551 

.630 

750 

20,438.932 

.720 

250 

57.654.552 

.650 

416 

19.022.470 

.661 

10.330 

29.560,731 

.634 

16,539.159 

.690 

480 

14,955,977 

.762 

18.760 

60,239.209 

.572 

3.790 

42.878.204 

.795 

14.803,296 

.716 

126 

7.808.544 

.644 

11.972.305 

.738 

18.047,849 

.737 

6,015 

72.867.412 

.623 

1,310 

24.108,652 

.705 

18,284,061 

.691 

481,960 

1,200.965.594 

562,930 

1,982,849,061 

The  information  is  given  for  those  who  are  interested  in  knowing 
the  financial  status  of  the  county  and  the  support  given  schools  in 
the  county  budget,  as  reflected  in  the  tax  rate.   See  Table  129. 
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TABLE  129 


County 


County  Average 

Allegany  

♦Carroll  

*Prince  George's 
*Kent  

Anne  Arundel  _ . 

♦Somerset  

♦Talbot  

♦Caroline  

Cecil  

♦Dorchester  

♦Queen  Anne's.  _ 

♦Wicomico  

♦Worcester  

Howard  

Baltimore  

♦St.  Mary's  

♦Garrett  

♦Calvert  

Frederick  

Harford  

♦Charles  

Washington  

Montgomery  


1927  County  School  Tax  Rate*  For 


Current 
Expense 


$  .705 

.867 
.811 
.795 
.762 
.756 

.738 
.737 
.725 
.723 
.720 

.715 
.705 
.691 
.690 
.673 

t  .670 
°  .661 
t  .657 
.650 
.634 

§  .630 
.623 
.572 


Debt 
Service 


$  .067 

.143 
.018 
.148 
t 

.090 

.059 
t 

.109 
t 

.018 
t 

.021 

"""061 
.098 


098 
t 

076 


030 
126 


Capital 
Outlay 


$  .032 

'"'689 
.042 

"'063 

.247 

"""66i 


.015 
.018 


°  .179 
.071 

"""034 

.005 
.125 


Total 


$  .804 

1.01 
.918 
.985 
t  .762 
.909 

1.044 
t  .737 

.835 
t  .723 

.738 

t  .715 
.726 
.706 
.769 
.771 

.670 
.840 
.826 
t  .650 
.744 

.635 
.778 
.698 


Total 
County 
Tax  Rate 
1927 


$1.74 

♦♦1.48 

1.65 
1.62 
1.60 
2.38 

1.98 
1.50 
1.70 
1.55 
1.80 

1.61 
♦♦1.63 
1.45 
1.75 
1.65 

1.65 
1.99 
2.31 
♦♦1.31 
♦♦1.63 

§1.45 
♦♦1.31 
♦♦1.30 


*  Obtained  by  dividing  county  Bchool  budget  itemfl  by  county  assessable  basis  taxable  at  full  rate. 

•  Receives  Equalization  Fund. 

t  School  debt  service  not  reported  in  school  budget. 

5  Excludes  funds  received  from  Federal  Government  for  Indian  Head. 

°  Excludes  amounts  due  from  corporation  taxes  of  two  previous  years  to  be  raised  in  1927  levy.   These  amount* 
are  shown  under  capital  outlay. 
X  Excludes  tongers  licenses. 

•*  Excludes  taxes  raised  by  districts  or  incorporated  towns  or  cities. 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 
County  Superintendents 

Of  the  23  counties  in  Maryland,  8  employed  fewer  than  150 
teachers,  6  had  150  or  more  and  fewer  than  200  teachers,  and  9 
had  200  or  more  teachers.  The  salary  of  the  superintendent,  in 
which  the  State  shares  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  minimum 
salary  schedule,  is  based  on  the  size  of  the  teaching  staff.  See 
Table  130, 

TABLE  130 


Minimum  State  Salary  Schedule  for  Superintendents,  and  for  Supervising 
and  Helping  Teachers  in  Maryland  Counties 


Experience 
in  Years 

County  Superintendents  in  Counties 
Having 

Supervising 
Teacher 

Helping 
Teacher 

Less  Tlian 
150  Teachers 

150-199 
Teachers 

200  or  More 
Teachers 

1-4 
5-7 
8+ 

/$2, 500-1 
i$2,940  / 

$2,940 
3,240 
3,540 

$3,540 
3,840 
4,140 

$2,040 
2,340 
2,640 

$1,440 
1,740 
2,040 

The  only  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  county  superintendents 
during  1926-27  was  due  to  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Hugh  W. 
Caldwell,  superintendent  of  Cecil  County.  Mr.  Howard  T.  Ruhl, 
formerly  superintendent  in  the  smallest  county,  Calvert,  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  in  Cecil  County,  and  Mr.  Ruhl's  place  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Franklin  D.  Day,  of  the  Hyatts- 
ville  High  School,  and  also  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University 
of  Maryland. 

Quotas  of  Supervising  and  Helping  Teachers  More  Nearly  Filled 

The  minimum  salaries  paid  supervising  and  helping  teachers 
for  varying  years  of  experience,  also  are  shown  in  the  last  two 
columns  of  Table  130.  An  outline  of  the  professional  qualifica- 
tions required  for  supervising  and  helping  teachers,  which  was 
worked  out  by  the  State  and  county  elementary  school  super- 
visors, was  published  in  the  report  for  1926.  The  number  of 
supervising  or  helping  teachers  required  in  each  county  varies 
with  the  number  of  white  elementary  teachers  employed.  Al- 
though the  full  quota  of  supervising  and  helping  teachers  called 
for  the  appointment  of  60  in  the  23  counties,  only  51  were  em- 
ployed for  1926-27.   See  Table  131. 

In  each  of  8  counties  having  fewer  than  80  white  elementary 
teachers,  one  supervising  or  helping  teacher  was  employed.  In  5 
counties  having  80  white  elementary  teachers  and  fewer  than 
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TABLE  131 

Number  of  Supervising  or  Helping  Teachers  Required  and  Employed  in 
Maryland  Counties  for  Varying  Numbers  of  Teachers, 
Year  Ending  July  31,  1927 


Supervising  or  Helping  Teachers 


Number  of  Number 
White  Elementary    Number  of  Coun-  Names  of  Counties 

Teachers  Required  ties 


Less  than  80   1  8       Calvert,    Caroline,    Charles,  Howard, 

Kent,  Queen  Anne's,  St.  Mary's, 
Talbot. 

80-119   2  6       Cecil   t(l),   Dorchester,   Somerset  (1), 

Wicomico,  Worcester  t(l). 

120-185   3  5       Amie  Arundel  (2),  Carroll,  Garrett  (4), 

Harford  (2),  Montgomery. 

186-235   4  2       Frederick,  Prince  George's  (3). 

236-285   5  0 

286-335   6  2       Allegany  (4),  Washington  (4). 

336-385   7  1  Baltimore 


(  )  The  number  of  supervising  or  helping  teachers  actually  employed  for  the  year  ending  in  June,  1927,  is  shown 
in  parentheses  for  counties  which  had  fewer  than  the  minimum  number  required  by  law. 
t  An  additional  supervising  or  helping  teacher  has  been  employed  for  1927-28. 


120,  a  full  quota  required  two  supervising  and  helping  teachers. 
Cecil,  Worcester,  and  Somerset  employed  only  one  each  in  1926- 
27,  but  two  have  been  appointed  for  the  year  1927-28  in  Cecil  and 
Worcester.  For  counties  having  from  120  to  185  white  elemen- 
tary teachers,  3  supervising  and  helping  teachers  are  required. 
Anne  Arundel  and  Harford  each  employed  only  2.  Garrett,  be- 
cause of  its  very  large  area  and  large  number  of  one-teacher 
schools,  employed  4.  Frederick  and  Prince  George's  were  en- 
titled to  employ  4  supervising  or  helping  teachers,  but  Prince 
George's  employed  only  3.  Although  Allegany  and  Washington 
were  each  entitled  to  employ  6  supervising  and  helping  teachers, 
only  4  were  employed  in  1926-27.  Baltimore  County  was  entitled 
to  and  employed  7  supervising  and  helping  teachers. 

There  were  few  changes  in  the  supervisory  staff  in  1926-27. 
The  seventh  supervisor  was  appointed  in  Baltimore  County.  A 
helping  teacher  was  added  in  Carroll,  one  in  Prince  George's,  and 
one  in  Washington,  and  a  supervisory  teacher  was  added  in  Mont- 
gomery. In  1927-28  four  supervising  or  helping  teachers  entered 
county  supervisory  work  in  Maryland,  two  of  them  taking  the 
places  of  supervisors  who  resigned  after  being  married,  and  the 
other  two  being  additional  members  of  the  supervisory  staff  ap- 
pointed in  Cecil  and  Worcester  Counties.  See  Chart  45. 
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CHART  45 
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Distribution  of  Time  of  White  County  Elementary  School  Supervisors 

Each  county  supervisor  of  white  elementary  schools  makes  an 
annual  report  to  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  County  Board 
of  Education  on  the  work  accomplished  during-  the  year.  Excerpts 
from  these  reports  are  mimeographed  and  discussed  at  supervis- 
ory conferences.  For  several  years  one  of  these  reports  has  been 
edited  by  the  Assistant  State  Superintendent  and  published  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  From  the  reports 
for  the  year  1926-27,  a  bulletin  containing  excerpts  from  reports 
of  the  eight  supervisors  who  work  with  teachers  of  primary 
grades  was  organized  around  classroom  and  curricular  activities 
and  supervisory  problems  and  was  published  under  the  title 
"Sidelights  in  the  Supervision  of  Primary  Grades." 

At  the  end  of  her  report,  each  supervisor  includes  a  statement 
for  each  month  and  for  the  whole  year  of  activities  which  lend 
themselves  to  statistical  treatment.  For  the  first  time  these  re- 
ports are  here  summarized  so  that  a  composite  picture  of  the  work 
of  a  county  supervisor  in  Maryland  may  be  obtained.  About  132 
days  are  spent  in  field  work.  Since  on  the  average  there  are  238 
schools  and  420  teachers  visited  in  a  year,  the  average  num- 
ber of  schools  of  all  types  (large  and  small)  visited  in  a  day  of 
field  work  would  approximate  2  and  the  number  of  teachers  vis- 
ited between  3  and  4. 

An  average  of  10  teachers'  meetings  were  conducted  during  the 
year.  In  those  counties  which  have  more  than  one  supervisor,  5 
meetings  conducted  by  one  of  the  supervisors  were  attended  by  a 
county  colleague.  The  supervisors  who  reported  addressing  and 
attending  patrons'  meetings  addressed,  on  the  average,  5  during 
the  year  and  in  addition  attended  6. 

Supervisors  spent  an  average  of  27  Saturdays  and  45  school 
days  in  the  office  for  conferences  with  teachers,  superintendent, 
and  supervisors;  preparation  for  teachers'  meetings;  planning 
material  to  be  sent  out  to  teachers ;  answering  letters  from  teach- 
ers ;  and  other  important  work.  Those  who  reported  on  confer- 
ences with  principals  and  teachers  had  an  average  of  63  during 
the  year  and  between  13  and  14  conferences  with  superintendent 
and  supervisors.  These  data  for  individual  supervisors  are  in- 
cluded in  Table  132,  on  pages  208  and  209. 

The  standard  tests  used  in  the  various  counties  as  an  instru- 
ment of  supervision  for  diagnostic  and  remedial  purposes  are 
shown  in  Table  133,  on  page  210. 
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TABLE  133 

Standard  Tests  Given  in  White  Elementary  Schools  of  Maryland  Counties, 

September,  1926,  to  June,  1927 


County 


Allegany. 


Time  of  Testing 

October  

February  and  May. 

May.  

May   

May  

May   


Number  Grades 

Tested  Tested 

  1-2 

  3-8 

  6-8 

  1-2 

  7-8 

  4-8 


Anne  Arundel   May. 

Baltimore  June. 


Calvert. 


Dorchester . 


October 
and 
May 

January  

January  

June  

June  

February  and  June. 


1,491 
9,409 


564 
222 
342 


Garrett  May. 


October  and  June  . . 

Harford  \  May   

May  


Howard. 


January  and  May. 
May  


Kent. 


May. 

./  Fall. 
1  FaU. 


M.225 
•792 
•396 

1.1.50 
1,150 

907 


Montgomery. 


Prince  George's. 


February.. 
January... 

Spring  

()ctober... 
November. 
June  


Queen  Anne'a  February. 


St.  Mary's  /  April. 

April. 


946 

589 


I October  - - 
October.. 
May  
February. 


Talbot  /  May. 

June. 


170 


Washington   May. 


f  November  and  April  

W  icomico  \  November  and  April  

[  November  and  April  

Worcester  /  February   1,458 

\  February   1,460 


Tests  Given 

Pintner-Cunningham  Classification  Tests 
Burgess  Reading  Test 
Gregory-Spencer  Geography  Test 
Los  Angeles  Test 
Diagnostic  Tests  in  English 
Otis  Classification  Tests 

1-  2     Gates  Silent  Reading  Test 

2-  7     Morrison-McCall  Spelling  Scale,  List  2 

2-7     Thorndikc-McCall  Reading  Scale,  Forms  IV  and  VI 
2-3     Woody-McCall  Mixed  Fundamentals 
4-7     Stevenson  Problem  Analysis 

1  Detroit  Word  Recognition  Test,  Form  I 

2  Haggerty  Reading  Examination,  Sigma  I 
1       Haggerty  Reading  Examination,  Sigma  I 

7      Haggerty  Reading  Examination,  Sigma  III 

2-  7     Morrison-McCall  Spelling  Scale 

1-  3     Gates  Silent  Reading  Test 

3-  7     Monroe  Silent  Reading  Test 
3-5     Monroe  .\rithmetic  Tests 

6-7     Woody-McCall  Mixed  Fundamentals 

3-7     Monroe's  Revised  Silent  Reading  Test,  Forms  1  and  2 

3-  7     Charter's  Diagnostic  Language  Tests,  Miscellaneous  A, 

Form  2 

4-  7     Monroe's  Standardized  Reasoning  Tests  in  Arithmetic 

3-7     Monroe's  Revised  Silent  Reading  Test 
3-7     Monroe's  Arithmetic  Test,  Form  2 

  Gates  Reading  Tests 

3-7     Buckingham  Arithmetic  Scales 

Monro's  .Arithmetic  Fundamentals 
  Courtis  .Arithmetic  Tests 

Wilson  language  Error  Test 
3-7     Gregory-Spencer  Geography  Test 
3-7     Illinois  General  Intelligence,  Arithmetic  Reasoning 
3-7     National  Intelligence  'Testa 

3-  7     Multi-Mental  Scale 

2-  7     Stanford  Achievement  Test 

1-  3     Haggerty  Reading  Tests 

4-  7     TheEnglish  Survey  Test  Sentence  Structure 

3-  7     Lippincott  Reading  Test 

6-7     Hill  Test  in  Civic  Information  and  Attitudes 

4-  7     Chapman-Cook  Speed  of  Reading  Test 

2-  7     AjTes  Standardize*!  Spelling  Test 

2-  7     Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale,  Form  9 

3-  7     Stone  Narrative  Reading  Test 

5-  7     Posey- Van  Wagenen  Scales  S  and  B 

3-7  A>Tes-Burgess  Reading  Test 

3-7  Charters  Diagnostic  Test  in  English 

3-7  Gates  Silent  Reading  Test 

2-4  Wisconsin  Inventory  Testa 

2-  7     Morrison-McCaU  Spelling  Test 
1      Haggerty  Reading  Test 

3  Los  Angeles  Primary  Reading  Test 

3-  7     Monroe  Revised  Silent  Reading  Test 

3-7     Buckingham  Test  in  .Arithmetic  Reasoning 

2-  7     Morrison-McCall  Spelling  Scale 

3-  7     Burgess  Silent  Reading  Test 

3-7     Woody-McCall  Mixed  Fundamentals 


•  These  figures  are  for  only  the  northern  half  of  the  county  although  the  whole  county  was  tested. 
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Conferences  of  Superintendents  and  Supervisors  With  the  State  Department 

of  Education 

The  fall  conference  of  superintendents  held  on  October  13  and 
14,  1926,  included  reports  from  the  following  standing  com- 
mittees : 

Committee  on  Teachers'  Retirement  Plan  for  Maryland.  Edwin  W. 
Broome  (chairman),  George  W.  Joy,  M.  S.  H.  Unger,  T.  G.  Bennett, 
E.  W.  Pruitt.  The  work  of  this  committee  was  embodied  in  the 
legislation  for  teachers'  retirement  enacted  in  1927.    See  pages  237-8. 

Committee  on  School  Consolidation,  with  particular  reference  to  percen- 
tage of  cost  that  the  State  should  share  through  the  Equalization 
Fund.  C.  G.  Cooper  (chairman),  George  Fox,  E.  W.  Broome,  E.  M. 
Noble,  Oscar  M.  Fogle,  James  B.  Noble.  This  committee  reported  as 
follows : 

"In  order  that  counties  benefiting  from  equalization  may  not  suffer 
financial  loss  by  reason  of  consolidation,  we  recommend  that  in 
computing  equalization  the  State  Department  include  one-half  the 
sum  actually  expended  by  such  counties  in  transporting  elementary 
school  pupils  to  and  from  consolidated  schools. 

"We  further  recommend  that  no  part  of  high  school  transportation 
be  included  in  equalization  and  we  suggest  that  in  lieu  of  State 
aid  in  transportation  of  high  school  children  County  Boards  of 
Education  require  high  school  pupils  transported  at  public  expense 
to  contribute  a  part  of  the  costs  of  such  transportation." 

Committee  on  Certification  of  Teachers.  C.  Milton  Wright  (chairman), 
J.  M.  Bennett,  B.  J.  Grimes,  H.  W.  Caldwell,  F.  E.  Rathbun.  The 
recommendations  of  the  committee  are  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Credential  Secretary  on  page  171. 

Committee  on  Records  and  Reports:  (a)  Recent  changes  in  the  Teacher's 
Register.  Why?  (b)  Suggestions  on  the  School  Census,  (c)  The 
Supervisor's  Monthly  (or  weekly)  Report  to  the  Superintendent. 
Nicholas  Orem  (chairman),  Louis  C.  Robinson,  James  M.  Bennett. 

Proposed  Changes  in  the  State  High  School  Law.  Introduced  by  Samuel 
M.  North,  E.  Clarke  Fontaine,  W.  K.  Klingaman.  These  changes 
resulted  in  the  legislation  of  1927  described  on  page  238. 

Suggestions  for  possible  improvement  in  the  regional  high  school  princi- 
pals* conference;  e.  g.,  should  the  grouping  be  based  on  types  of 
schools  rather  than  merely  on  the  "adjacent  county"  basis?  Are 
the  groups,  in  some  instances,  too  large  for  a  good  conference? 

Suggestions  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

At  the  same  time  the  county  supervisors  were  asked  to  give 
some  thought  to  the  following  topics  and  be  ready  to  participate  in 
the  discussion  of  them. 

I.    The  annual  reports  of  the  supervisors. 

1.  Is  the  report  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  a  supervisor,  or  is  it 
an  imposed  activity? 

2.  Some  outstanding  features  of  the  1925-26  reports. 
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II.    Available  agencies  for  furthering  the  1926-27  objectives. 

1.  Can  the  State  Department  bulletins  be  used  to  better  advantage? 

2.  What  is  the  most  effective  way  to  use  the  subject-matter  goals 
furnished  by  the  State  Department? 

3.  Will  the  use  of  standardized  and  informal' tests  secure  more  uni- 
form grade  standards  throughout  the  State? 

III.  New  viewpoints  for  this  year's  work. 

(It  is  probable  that  the  summer  has  brought  new  ideas  which 
might  profitably  be  shared  with  the  gi'oup.) 

IV.  Round  table  discussion  of  the  supervisors'  individual  prob- 
lems. 

Note:  Review  the  bulletin  The  Teaching  of  Citizenship  in  the 
Elementary  Schools,  bring  a  copy  with  you  to  the  conference,  and 
be  ready  with  suggestions  for  using  it. 

The  midwinter  regional  conferences  of  supervisors,  started  in 
1925,  were  centered  in  1927  around  the  work  of  supervisors  as 
exhibited  in  actual  work  done  in  the  schools. 

The  following  four  conferences  were  held  at  the  time  and  places 
indicated : 

Date  Place  To  Stiuly  Woj-Jc  of 

Jan.  12-14  Frederick  Mrs.  Sunday,  supervisor  of  rural  schools. 

Jan.  17-19  Baltimore  Miss  Grace,  supervisor  of  primary  grades. 

Jan.  19-21  Westminster  Miss  Crim,  supervisor  of  town  schools. 

Jan.  26-28  Chestertown  Miss  Woodley,  supervisor  of  Kent  County. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  a  preliminary  conference  was 
held  to  permit  the  supervisor  visited  to  outline  to  the  visiting 
supervisors  and  superintendents  her  objectives  and  the  work  she 
expected  to  be  seen  the  following  day.  The  following  day  was 
spent  visiting  schools.  Each  of  the  visiting  supervisors  was  ap- 
pointed to  one  of  the  following  committees,  the  chairman  of  which 
reported  at  a  meeting  of  the  entire  group  in  the  evening. 

1.  If  you  had  taken  a  group  of  teachers  with  you  today  into  the  class- 
rooms visited,  what  would  you  wish  this  experience  to  accomplish  for 
them? 

2.  Can  you  show  that  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  is  permitted  free 
expression,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  that  all  the  teachers  visited  are 
receiving  the  same  type  of  supervision? 

3.  What  are  the  outstanding  strengths  of  each  teacher?  What  particular 
problems  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  day's  visiting  would  you  as  a  super- 
visor recognize  as  a  professional  opportunity  or  responsibility? 

4.  To  what  extent  does  the  character  of  administration  in  a  school  system 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  instructional  supervision? 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  there  was  a  discussion  of  the 
October  bulletin,  "A  Supervisor  of  Town  Schools  Analyzes  Her 
Work,"  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Wiedefeld.  The  supervisors 
were  given  the  following  aid  for  their  study  and  discussion : 
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1.  Analyze  in  some  detail  Miss  Crim's  philosophy  of  education  as  evi- 
denced by  her  plan  of  supervision. 

2.  Discuss  the  supervisory  method,  skill,  and  technique  as  revealed 
through  the  various  activities  undertaken  by  Miss  Crim. 

3.  Be  prepared  to  raise  questions  that  occur  to  you  concerning  any  phase 
of  supervision  as  outlined  in  Miss  Crim's  report. 

The  conference  closed  with  a  presentation  of  the  bulletin,  "Ten- 
tative Goals  in  History,"  by  Miss  Simpson. 

The  spring  conference  of  superintendents  was  held  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  on  March  17-18,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  con- 
solidated schools  and  studying  at  first  hand  the  plan  for  school 
consolidation  and  transportation  in  North  Carolina.  Superin- 
tendents were  urged  to  bring  at  least  one  board  member  to  the 
conference. 

On  the  evening  of  March  16  there  was  a  short  conference  to 
receive  instructions  for  school  visitation  on  Thursday.  On  Thurs- 
day the  members  of  the  Maryland  group  visited  schools  with 
superintendents  of  five  North  Carolina  counties  within  reasonable 
distance  of  Raleigh.  Each  of  these  superintendents  had  worked 
out  an  itinerary  and  prepared  information  regarding  conditions 
in  each  of  the  schools  visited. 

On  Friday  the  following  questions  were  discussed  at  an  all  day 
conference  under  the  chairmanship  of  Superintendent  Cook : 

1.  Presentation  of  the  North  Carolina  plan  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Brogden,  State 
Rural  School  Supervisor;  Mr.  Lockhart,  Superintendent  of  Wake 
County;  Mr.  Jerome,  Superintendent  of  Wayne  County,  and  Mr.  Sams, 
Superintendent  of  Lenoir  County. 

2.  General  discussion  and  questions  on  Consolidation  in  North  Carolina. 

3.  The  plan  for  Consolidation  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland  (illus- 
trated with  maps),  by  Superintendent  George  Fox.  Discussion. 

4.  The  standardization  of  rural  schools  in  relation  to  consolidation ;  the 
Montgomery  County  plan,  by  Superintendent  Edwin  W.  Broome.  Dis- 
cussion. 

5.  Other  plans  of  consolidation  in  so  far  as  they  differ  from  the  fore- 
going— by  all  others  who  are  interested. 

6.  The  relation  of  supervision  to  consolidation — Mr.  Cook. 

Bulletins  Issued  by  State  Department  of  Education 

To  aid  in  the  professional  growth  of  supervisors  and  teachers 
and  to  inform  the  public  concerning  the  work  of  the  schools,  the 
following  printed  bulletins  have  been  published  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  since  the  list  included  in  the  1926 
report : 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Citizenship  in  the  Elemental^  School  (August,  1926), 
a  272-page  bulletin  by  M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  including  concrete  exam- 
ples of  civic  training  submitted  by  supervisors  and  teachers  of  Mary- 
land, contains  an  analysis  of  good  citizenship  and  means  of  training 
for  it,  the  teacher's  part  in  the  training,  and  goals  of  accomplishment 
for  the  first  three  grades,  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades. 
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2.  Books  for  the  Elementary  School  Library  (September,  1926)  a  136- 
page  list  prepared  and  edited  by  I.  Jewell  Simpson  and  M.  Theresa 
Wiedefeld,  containing  names  of  books  and  periodicals  suitable  for  libra- 
ries, carefully  graded  under  the  following  classifications:  Rhymes 
Folklore,  Fables  and  Fairy  Tales;  Animals  and  Animal  Stories;  Stories 
of  Life  and  Adventure;  History,  Geography,  and  Biography;  Miscel- 
laneous Interests;  Poetry;  Periodicals.    The  list  is  well  indexed. 

3.  A  Supervisor  of  Town  Schools  Analyses  Her  Work  (October,  1926), 
a  63-page  bulletin  comprising  Lula  H.  Crim's  report  of  her  work  in 
1925-26  as  supervising  teacher  of  the  town  schools  of  Carroll  County. 
The  editor,  I.  Jewell  Simpson,  indicates  that  the  report  shows  con- 
tinuity of  effort;  keen  power  of  analysis;  insistence  that  teachers  of 
the  social  studies  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  subject  matter  in  history, 
geogi-aphy,  civics,  and  literature;  ability  to  supplement  and  broaden 
information  of  teachers  in  content  subjects,  as  well  as  ability  to  dem- 
onstrate and  discuss  good  methods  of  teaching  them;  and  finally  recog- 
nition of  course  of  study  making  and  revision  as  a  potent  means  of 
teacher  growth. 

4.  Goals  of  Achievement  in  English  (December,  1926),  a  20-page  bulletin 
prepared  by  I.  Jewell  Simpson,  representing  the  best  judgment  of  the 
county  supervisors  and  teachers  of  Maryland  as  to  what  the  various 
grades  should  accomplish  in  the  teaching  of  oral  English,  written  Eng- 
lish, and  functional  grammar. 

5.  Tentative  Goals  in  Histo^-y  (January,  1927),  a  52-page  bulletin  pre- 
pared by  I.  Jewell  Simpson,  indicating  under  Attitudes  and  Apprecia- 
tions, Skills  and  Habits,  Knowledge  and  Abilities,  enough  subject  mat- 
ter to  show  how  certain  phases  or  topics  may  be  used  to  accomplish  the 
goals  set  up. 

6.  Maryland  Educational  Progress  1920-26  (February,  1927),  a  19-page 
pamphlet  prepared  in  response  to  a  request  from  Governor  Ritchie  for 
a  brief  summary  of  changes  brought  about  in  the  Maryland  County 
schools  from  1920-26. 

7.  Measurable  Evidence  of  Progress  in  Maryland  Public  Schools  1926 
(June,  1927),  a  321-page  reprint  of  the  annual  report  for  the  school 
year  1925-26. 

8.  Organization  and  Supo'vision  of  Vocational  Ediicatiori  in  Maryland 
(August,  1927),  a  172-page  bulletin  prepared  by  J.  D.  Blackwell  to 
assist  school  administrators  and  teachers  in  the  organization  of  voca- 
tional education  in  Maryland.  The  chapter  entitled  "Goals,  Activities 
Through  Which  They  May  Be  Achieved  and  Evidences  of  Their 
Achievement"  was  prepared  and  tested  by  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 
culture cooperating  with  the  supervisor  and  approved  by  a  joint  con- 
ference of  members  of  diff'erent  committees. 

9.  Preparation  and  Assignmient  of  High  ScJiool  Teaches  1925-26  (August, 
1927),  a  23-page  bulletin  prepared  by  Samuel  M.  North  to  show  the 
necessity  of  assigning  to  the  high  school  teacher  only  subjects  which 
he  has  been  trained  to  teach. 

10.  Standards  for  Maryland  County  High  Schools  (November,  1927),  a 
216-page  bulletin  prepared  by  E.  Clarke  Fontaine  as  a  new  and  re- 
vised manual  of  high  school  organization  and  administration.  High 
School  Teachers'  Meetings  have  been  given  great  emphasis  in  the  bulle- 
tin because  they  are  considered  the  principal's  most  effective  device  for 
raising  the  standard  of  teaching  in  his  school,  for  constructive  super- 
vision, and  for  stimulating  professional  and  cultural  teacher  gi'owth. 

11.  High  School  Teachers'  Meetings,  the  Marking  System  and  Teachers' 
Grades  (December,  1927),  is  a  48-page  reprint  from  the  bulletin  listed 
as  number  10  just  above. 
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Length  of  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

In  May,  1926,  six  Maryland  counties,  three  having  an  eight 
grade  course  in  the  elementary  schools  and  three  having  a  seven 
grade  course,  cooperated  with  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  in  giving  tests  to  pupils  in  grade  7  and  the  first 
year  of  high  school,  and  the  eight-grade  counties  also  tested  pupils 
in  grade  8.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Length  of  Elemen- 
tary Education  was  published  in  November,  1927,  as  Supple- 
mentary Educational  Monograph  No.  34  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  The  detailed  findings  are  included  in  Chapter  IV, 
on  pages  70-95  of  the  report.  The  following  quotation  is  taken 
from  the  summary  on  page  9 : 

"The  scores  showed  that  definite  and  measurable  improvement 
was  made  by  pupils  when  they  attended  the  eighth  grade.  The 
scores  also  showed  that,  on  the  average,  the  pupils  from  the  seven- 
grade  elementary  schools  were  adequately  prepared  for  high  school. 
The  scores  made  by  high-school  pupils  from  the  two  types  of  schools 
showed  that  the  pupils  from  the  eight-grade  elementary  schools 
usually  stood  higher  by  a  small  margin  than  did  pupils  from  the 
seven-grade  elementary  schools.  The  pupils  from  the  seven-grade 
schools  were,  however,  satisfactorily  prepared  for  high-school 
courses.  When  pupils  from  the  two  types  of  systems  were  followed 
into  the  normal  schools  and  colleges  of  Maryland,  the  distinction  in 
scholastic  standings  disappeared.  This  fact  with  regard  to  equality 
of  college  standings  of  pupils  from  seven-grade  systems  and  of 
pupils  from  eight-grade  systems  parallels  the  facts  ascertained  and 
reported  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

"Certain  important  facts  with  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils 
were  not  considered  in  making  the  statements  contained  in  the  fore- 
going paragraph.  The  pupils  from  the  seven-grade  systems  in 
Maryland  are,  on  the  average,  younger  when  they  enter  the  high 
school  than  are  the  pupils  from  the  eight-grade  systems.  A  differ- 
ence in  age  frequently  appears  between  the  two  gi'oups  when  they 
reach  college,  the  students  from  seven-grade  systems  being  a  small 
fraction  of  a  year  younger." 

Conference  of  County  Attendance  Officers,  April  13-14,  1927 
Thomas  L.  Gibson,  presiding 

1.  How  can  the  attendance  officer  engender  greater  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  teachers  that  they  are  a  very  imix)rtant 
factor  in  securing  and  retaining  good  attendance? — ]\Iiss 
Kathleen  Shears,  Prince  George's  County;  Miss  Eliza  i\Ier- 
ritt,  Baltimore  County;  Miss  Estelle  Everett,  Teacher  at 
Fallston,  Harford  County. 

It  was  recommended  that  with  the  approval  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, a  teacher  who  is  successful  in  promoting  good  attendance 
be  asked  to  talk  on  some  phase  of  school  attendance  at  the  meeting 
prior  to  the  opening  of  school  in  each  county. 

2.  What  adjustments  can  be  made  in  rural  schools  to  meet  rural 
labor  conditions? — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stone,  Caroline  County. 
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3.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  the  attendance  officer  can  gain 
more  satisfactory  cooperation  on  the  part  of  courts  and  mag- 
istrates in  the  enforcement  of  the  school  attendance  laws  ? — 
Mr.  David  S.  Jenkins,  Anne  Arundel  County;  Mr.  L.  Johnson 
Canter,  St.  Mary's  County. 

4.  What  should  be  the  attendance  officer's  attitude  towards 
over-age  and  100-day  pupils? — Mr.  A.  C.  Willison,  Allegany 
County,  and  Mr.  John  T.  Hershner,  Baltimore  County. 

5.  In  the  absence  of  other  social  workers,  what  may  be  done  by 
the  attendance  officer  to  alleviate  poverty  which  affects 
school  attendance? — Miss  Lucy  Stagg,  Worcester  County. 

6.  What  can  the  county  authorities  do  to  bring  about  a  better 
control  of  contagious  diseases? — Dr.  Robert  H.  Riley,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Wohlgemuth,  State  Department  of  Health. 

7.  The  county  attendance  problem  as  reflected  by  conditions  at 
the  Maryland  Training  School  for  Boys — Mr.  Harold  E.  Don- 
nell.  Principal. 

8.  How  can  parents  be  made  more  conscious  of  their  civic  and 
social  obligations  toward  regular  school  attendance? — Mr. 
Edwin  W.  Broome,  Superintendent  of  IMontgomery  County. 

9.  Report  of  committee  to  bring  about  unifonnity  in  classifying 
pupils  as  ''belonging"  or  **not  belonging,"  and  in  determining 
date  of  withdrawal. — Mr.  Tilghman,  Chairman ;  IMiss  Grimes 
and  Mrs.  McKnett. 

In  the  case  of  requiring  a  doctor's  certificate  before  permanent 
withdrawal,  it  was  recommended  that  the  words  ''or  permission 
of  attendance  officer  after  investigation"  be  added  to  the  register. 

It  was  agreed  that  if  a  county  considered  it  advisable,  the  cen- 
sus could  be  taken  before  November  1st. 

It  was  recommended  that  pupils  who  travel  on  busses  which 
reach  the  school  after  9  o'clock  should  not  be  marked  tardy. 


In  1927  nearly  one-half  of  the  white  schools,  45.1  per  cent,  had 
parent-teacher  associations.  The  number  increased  over  1926 
from  638  to  649,  and  the  per  cent  from  42.8  to  45.1.  For  growth 
since  1924,  see  Table  13U. 


PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS  INCREASE 


TABLE  134 


Parent -Teacher  Associations 


in  White  Schools 


Year 


Number       Per  Cent 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


490  30.8 

623  40.6 

638  42.8 

649  45.1 
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Of  the  white  elementary  schools  having  three  or  more  teachers, 
82  per  cent  had  associations,  but  only  59  per  cent  of  the  schools 
having  two  teachers,  and  only  29  per  cent  of  those  having  one 
teacher  had  the  organized  cooperation  of  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren attending.   See  Table  135. 

TABLE  135 

Parent-Teacher  Associations 


White  Elementary  Schools  Having  Number  Per  Gent 

One  teacher   259  29 

Two  teachers   143  59 

Three  or  more  teachers   224  82 

All  Elementary   626  44 


In  Baltimore  County  every  school  has  a  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion. At  the  opposite  extreme  is  St.  Mary's,  which  has  almost 
entirely  one-teacher  schools  and  which  has  no  parent-teacher 
association.  Caroline  and  Montgomery  have  92  and  90  per  cent 
organized,  and  Talbot,  Anne  Arundel,  and  Kent  88,  82,  and  78  per 
cent,  respectively.  The  middle  group  of  counties  range  between 
44  per  cent  in  Worcester  and  60  per  cent  in  Prince  George's.  The 
group  of  counties  at  the  lower  part  of  Chart  4J  have  25  per  cent 
or  fewer  of  their  schools  with  the  organized  supjwrt  of  the 
patrons. 

Harford,  Anne  Arundel,  Allegany,  Carroll,  and  Charles  had  in- 
creases varying  from  4  to  9  in  the  number  of  schools  which 
formed  parent-teacher  associations.  The  decreases  in  number  of 
schools  with  associations  in  Baltimore  and  Frederick  Counties  re- 
sulted from  the  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the 
county  as  a  result  of  consolidation. 

The  interest  of  patrons  in  the  school  is  not  necessarily  exhib- 
ited through  organized  cooperation.  The  visits  of  mothers  or 
fathers  to  meet  the  teacher  and  talk  over  the  problems  of  their 
child  or  children  is  an  excellent  means  of  promoting  the  aims  that 
both  home  and  school  are  seeking  to  accomplish,  viz.,  the  develop- 
ment of  boys  and  girls  into  worthwhile  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  parents  of  31,294  wiiite  elementary  school  pupils, 
27  per  cent  of  all,  visited  the  white  elementary  schools.  That 
parent-teacher  associations  help  to  promote  such  visits  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  parents  of  37  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
in  Baltimore  County,  of  36  per  cent  in  Montgomery,  and  of  31 
per  cent  in  Talbot  visited  the  schools.  These  counties  have  a 
large  per  cent  of  schools  with  parent-teacher  associations. 
Wicomico  County,  however,  had  visits  from  48  per  cent  of  the 
parents  of  white  elementary  pupils  enrolled — more  than  any  other 
county — and  Charles  and  Washington  had  them  from  the  parents 
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CHART  46 


PARENT  TEACHEB  ASSOC UTIONS  IN  COUIITY  WHITE  SCHOOLS 
Covmty  Jjumljer 


„  .  ,      .  1926 
Total  and 

Co.  Average  638 

1927 
649 

1926 
42.8 

Baltimore 

98 

93 

99.0 

Caroline 

41 

34 

97.6 

Uontgomery 

56 

52 

90.3 

Tall)ot 

23 

21 

95.8 

Anne  Arundel 

37 

42 

71.2 

Kent 

26 

25 

78.8 

Pr.  George's 

43 

42 

60.6 

Wicomico 

32 

33 

54.2 

Somerset 

21 

21 

51.2 

Allegany 

39 

43 

42.4 

Harford 

24 

33 

34.8 

Hovtard 

16 

16 

45.7 

Frederick 

56 

54 

44.1 

Worcester 

16 

17 

39.0 

Dorchester 

12 

13 

22.2 

Queen  Anne's 

9 

10 

22.5 

Carroll 

22 

27 

19.5 

Charles 

7 

11 

15.6 

Washington 

23 

24 

20.9 

Calvert 

4 

5 

16.0 

Garrett 

25 

27 

16.6 

Cecil 

7 

6 

11.7 

St.  Mary's 

1 

0 

1.9 

Per  Cent 
1927 


100.0 


19 


60.0 


55.0 


8.5 


7.1 


of  34  and  32  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  respectively.  The  last  two 
counties  had  associations  in  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
schools.  Worcester  County  had  visits  from  parents  of  only  8  per 
cent  of  the  white  elementary  school  pupils. 

The  parents  of  white  high  school  pupils  visit  the  school  less 
frequently  than  do  those  of  elementary  school  pupils.  On  the 
average  the  parents  of  only  13  per  cent  of  the  high  school  pupils 
visited  the  school. 


MARYLAND'S  1927  INDEX  NUMBER 

Maryland's  1927  index  number  of  school  attendance  and  finance 
is  79.1.  The  index  number  for  the  average  county  is  65.2  and  for 
Baltimore  City,  98.7.  The  latter  shows  a  gain  of  4.8  points  over 
the  index  number  for  1926.  The  index  numbers  for  the  counties 
and  the  State  are  lower  than  in  1926,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
educational  conditions  have  not  improved.  Three  of  the  ten  com- 
ponents of  the  index  number  are  based  on  the  census  enumera- 
tion and  the  ratio  of  children  attending  school  to  the  total  number 
of  children  enumerated  of  ages  5  to  18  years.  The  1926  census 
figures  were  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  1927  index  number, 
while  the  1924  census  figures  were  used  in  calculating  index  num- 
bers for  the  two  preceding  years.  The  1926  census  enumeration 
for  children  attending  no  school  was  much  more  complete  than 
that  in  1924.  The  lowered  index  number  for  1927  indicates  only 
that  the  counties  were  more  zealous  in  reporting  the  number  of 
children  out  of  school  in  the  census  of  1926  than  in  1924.  Had 
our  records  in  1924  been  more  complete,  the  index  numbers  in  the 
two  preceding  years  would  have  been  lower.   See  Table  136. 


TABLE  136 
Maryland's  Index  Numbers— 1918-1927* 


ANNUAL  INCREASE 

Year 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

Average 

City 

County 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

Average 

City 

County 

1918 

43.2 

48.7 

40.3 

1919 

42.0 

47.4 

38.9 

—1.2 

—1.3 

—1.4 

1920 

51.9 

55.5 

45.4 

9.9 

8.1 

6.5 

1921 

61.5 

74.4 

53.7 

9.6 

18.9 

8.3 

1922 

65.1 

78.1 

56.0 

3.6 

3.7 

2.3 

1923 

72.8 

89.5 

60.6 

7.7 

11.4 

4.9 

1924 

77.8 

102.3 

60.9 

5.0 

12.8 

1925 

77.9 

90.4 

69.2 

.1 

—11.9 

8.3 

1926 

80.6 

93.9 

71.3 

2.7 

3.5 

2.1 

1927 

79.1 

98.7 

65.2 

—1.5 

4.8 

—6.1 

•  According  to  Leonard  Ayres  in  an  Index  Number  for  State  School  Systems. 


A  second  factor  in  lowering  the  1927  index  number  is  the  com- 
paratively low  figure  for  capital  outlay  in  1927.  A  recalculation 
of  the  index  number,  using  an  average  of  capital  outlay  expendi- 
tures for  the  last  four  years  1924-1927,  inclusive,  instead  of  the 
1927  expenditures  only,  partly  eliminates  the  fluctuation  due  to 
wide  differences  in  yearly  capital  outlay  expenditures.  When 
this  four-year  average  is  used,  the  index  number  for  the  average 
county  is  68.0  and  for  the  State  as  a  whole  80.4 — the  latter  being 
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an  increase  of  .6  over  the  1926  index  number.  The  four-year 
average  was  selected,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  funds  de- 
voted to  capital  outlay  are  obtained  from  bond  issues,  for  the 
authorization  of  which  approval  must  be  obtained  from  the  Leg- 
islature, which  meets  biennially.  In  Table  137  the  index  numbers 
for  1925-1927  are  included  for  the  average  county,  Baltimore 
City,  and  total  State,  calculated  by  both  methods,  the  first  column 
including  the  capital  outlay  for  the  year  in  question  only,  the  sec- 
ond column  including  an  average  of  the  capital  outlay  expendi- 
tures for  the  yast  four  years.  The  increases  shown  in  column 
three  are  obtained  from  the  figures  in  the  second  column.  See 
Table  137. 

TABLE  137 


Index  Number  for 

Index  Number  With 

Capital  Outlay 
as  Disbursed 
Each  Year 

Capital  Outlay 
Averaged  for 
Four  Years* 

Annual  Increase 
With  Capital  Out- 
lay Averaged 

Average  County 

1925  

69.2 

65.3 

3.8 

1926  

71.3 

68.5 

3.2 

1927  

65.2 

68.0 

-  .5 

Baltimore  City 

1925  

90.4 

90.8 

2.3 

1926  

93.9 

95.8 

5.0 

1927  

98.7 

98.0 

2.2 

Maryland 

1925  

77.9 

75.9 

3.5 

1926  

80.6 

79.8 

3.9 

1927  

79.1 

80.4 

.6 

•  Most  expenditures  for  land  and  new  construction  are  paid  for  from  the  proceeds  of  bond  issues.  Bonds  can  be 
authorized  onlv  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  with  or  without  a  referendum  to  the  people  of  the  county  concerned.  Since 
the  legislature  meets  biennially  it  was  deemed  wiser  to  take  an  average  for  a  period  of  four  years  covering  two  legisla- 
tive sessions. 


The  ten  items  used  in  calculating  the  index  number  are  listed 
in  Table  138.  The  amounts  expended  for  capital  outlay  appear  in 
items  6  to  9,  inclusive.  Two  numbers  will  therefore  be  found 
after  each  of  these  items.  The  first  figure  with  an  asterisk  in- 
cludes the  four-year  average  for  capital  outlay,  the  second  in- 
cludes only  1927  expenditures  for  capital  outlay.  The  county 
average  components  of  the  index  number  for  white,  colored  and 
all  schools  are  included  in  the  table.  Items  4,  5,  8,  and  10 — items 
in  which  the  census  figures  are  not  used — all  show  an  increase 
over  the  corresponding  1926  figures  for  all  types  of  schools.  See 
Table  138. 


Index  Numbek 
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TABLE  138 

Standing  of  Average  Maryland  County  in  Each  Component  of  the  Index 
Number  for  Educational  Efficiency,  1927 


1927  Standing 

Item 

LiOmponents  ot  the  Index  IN  umber 

All 

White 

v^oioreQ 

Schools 

Schools 

1 

Per  cent  of  children  5  and  under  18  years 

in  average  attendance.    

61 

1 

Do 

o 
z 

0/6  .  •) 

2 

Average  days  attended  by  each  child  5 

and  under  18,  divided  by  2_  _   

56 

0 

59 

0 

43.6 

3 

Average  days  schools  were  kept  open 

Hividpd  hv  2 

91 

7 

93 

4 

83.3 

4 

Ratio  of  high  school  attendance  to  total 

attendance  t    --    -  .__   

40 

7 

46 

4 

11.9 

5 

Per  cent  ot  boys  to  girls  m  high  school  

77 

6 

78 

7 

59.8 

6 

Total  expenditure  per  child  in  average 

*72 

9 

♦80 

5 

♦34.6 

attendance 

67. 

0 

73 

3 

35.0 

7 

Total  expenditure  per  child  5  years  and 

*44 

5 

♦50 

8 

♦18.1 

under  18  _    _       _    ____  ___ 

40 

9 

46 

3 

18.3 

8 

Total  expenditure  per  teacher  and  prin- 

♦80.8 

♦88 

9 

♦39.0 

cipal  divided  by  24___    __ 

74 

2 

81 

0 

39.4 

9 

Expenditure  for  other  than  salaries  per 

♦61 

7 

♦69 

1 

♦24.4 

child  in  attendance           _  _   

49 

9 

54 

7 

25.2 

10 

Average  monthly  salary  per  teacher 

93 

2 

101 

5 

50.5 

Index  number  in  average  county   

♦68 

0 

♦73 

2 

♦41.8 

65 

2 

69 

8 

41.9 

t  Multiplied  by  2.75  for  counties  having  7  grades  and  by  3  for  counties  having  8  grades,  to  complete  the  elementary 
school  course. 

*  An  average  of  capital  outlay  expenditures  for  the  years  1924,  1925,  1926,  and  1927  has  been  used  instead  of 
expenditures  for  the  year  1927  only. 


The  Rank  of  the  Counties 

In  Table  139  the  counties  are  ranked  according  to  the  index 
number  for  1927  in  all,  white  and  colored  schools.  The  figures 
used  for  the  individual  counties  contain  the  average  capital  out- 
lay expenditure  over  a  period  of  four  years.  Baltimore  City 
shows  a  very  large  increase.  Although  a  number  of  the  counties 
show  slight  decreases  for  all  schools,  each  of  the  eight  counties 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table  shows  an  improvement  over  the  1926 
index  number.  In  the  index  number  for  white  schools,  Baltimore, 
Montgomery,  Allegany,  Calvert,  and  Howard  rank  highest  with 
75.0  or  more.  St.  Mary's,  Garrett,  Charles  and  Frederick  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list.  In  the  colored  schools  the  situation  is 
quite  different.  Allegany,  Washington,  and  Baltimore  lead  the 
State,  but  Calvert,  Howard,  and  Montgomery,  which  ranked 
among  the  first  five  in  the  white  schools,  are  found  among  the 
last  four  for  the  colored  schools.  See  Table  139, 
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TABLE  139 

1926  and  1927  Index  Numbers  of  Individual  Counties  for  All,  White,  and 

Colored  Schools 


ALL  SCHOOLS 


Index  Number 

County 

1926 

1927 

County  Average... 

./•68 

5 

/•68.0 

\  71 

3 

\  65.2 

Baltimore  

•85 

3 

•86.0 

Allegany  

•85 

0 

•78.2 

Montgomery...  . 

•75 

2 

•75.6 

Washington  

•68 

1 

•69.4 

Howard  

•68 

9 

•67.9 

Carroll  

•67 

5 

•67.4 

Cecil  

•66 

8 

•66.6 

Harford  

•67 

3 

•65.9 

Prince  George's  

.  ^66 

8 

•65.5 

Frederick.  

•66 

2 

•65.3 

Queen  Anne's  

.  •63 

5 

•64.9 

Caroline  

•64 

8 

•64.7 

Anne  Arundel  

•68 

5 

•64.7 

Talbot   

•66 

1 

♦64.2 

Garrett   

•64 

5 

•64.1 

Kent   

•61 

5 

♦61.8 

Wicomico  

•61 

0 

•61.5 

Worcester.  

•59 

1 

♦60.1 

Dorchester  

•58 

3 

♦59.3 

Calvert.-  

•55 

9 

♦58.0 

Somerset  

•56 

1 

♦57.7 

Charles  

•51 

5 

♦54.6 

St.  Mary's  

•44 

7 

♦46.8 

Baltimore  City.  .. 

./•95 

8 

/♦98.0 

\  93 

9 

1  98.7 

State  Average  

/•79 

8 

/♦80.4 

1  80 

6 

1  79.1 

WHITE  SCHOOLS 

Index  Number 


County 

1926 

1927 

County  Average.. - 

./•73 

9 

/♦73 

2 

I  77 

2 

1  69 

8 

Baltimore.  

•87 

7 

•88 

3 

Montgomery  

•84 

6 

•83 

8 

Allegany  

•85 

3 

•77 

9 

Calvert  

•72 

2 

•76 

8 

Howard  

•76 

6 

•75 

0 

Talbot  

•76 

1 

•73 

6 

Anne  Arundel  

•78 

4 

•73. 

6 

Queen  Anne's  

•71. 

8 

•73. 

5 

Prince  George's  

.  ^74 

4 

•73 

1 

Caroline  

•72 

0 

•71 

9 

Worcester  

♦69 

0 

•70 

8 

Harford ...  .  

♦71 

0 

•70 

2 

Kent   

•71 

1 

•70 

0 

Washington  

•68 

3 

•69 

4 

Cecil  

•69 

0 

•68 

7 

Carroll  

•68 

3 

•68 

4 

Dorchester  

♦66 

6 

•67 

7 

Somerset  

•65 

6 

•67 

6 

Wicomico..  

•66 

8 

•67 

4 

Frederick.  

♦68 

3 

•67 

4 

Charles  

•62 

3 

•66 

1 

GarreH.  

•64 

5 

•64 

1 

St.  Mary's  

•51 

2 

•54 

2 

Baltimore  City 

/•98 

7 

•100 

7 

\  98 

5 

102 

9 

State  Average  

/♦84 

0 

•84 

3 

1  85 

8 

83 

2 

COLORED  SCHOOLS 


Index  Numbe 

County 

1928 

1927 

County  Average... 

./•42.1 

/•41.8 

\  41.9 

\  41.9 

Allegany  

•74.0 

•70.2 

Washington  

•60.5 

•68.3 

Baltimore  

•54.7 

•56.9 

Cecil  

•48.6 

•48.9 

Carroll  

•51.9 

•47.6 

Frederick  

•46.3 

•45.3 

Kent  

•39.5 

•44.5 

Wicomico  

•43.3 

•42.6 

Somerset..  

•39.6 

•41.7 

Talbot  

•42  0 

•41.5 

Anne  Arundel  

•42.2 

•40.0 

Caroline  

•42.0 

•39.9 

Queen  Anne's  

•38.2 

•39.2 

Prince  George's  

.  •40.6 

•39.0 

Dorchester.  

•39.0 

•38.9 

Charles   

•34.7 

•37.5 

Harford.   

•37.4 

•36.6 

Worcester  

•38.7 

•35.7 

Montgomery  

•31.0 

•32.3 

Howard  

•30.7 

•31.1 

Calvert  

•29.7 

•28.6 

St.  Mary's   .. 

•27.3 

•27.4 

Baltimore  City  /•81.6  /•85.1 

1  71.6   \  78.7 


S'ate  Average  /  ^58 . 1    /  ^60 . 0 

1  53.9    I  57.3 


•  In  calculating  the  index  numbers  an  average  of  capital  outlay  expenditures  for  a  period  of  four  years  was  used, 
instead  of  expenditures  for  the  year  1926  and  the  year  1927  only. 


t  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


Graduates  in  1927 

In  1927  there  were  516  graduates  from  the  white  normal 
schools  of  the  State.  Of  these,  377  came  from  the  counties  and 
139  from  Baltimore  City.  There  were  75  fewer  graduates  from 
Towson  in  1927  than  in  1926,  but  this  reduction  occurred  entirely 
among  the  graduates  from  Baltimore  City.  This  decrease  and 
one  of  20  in  1926  are  probably  explained  by  the  failure  of  a  large 
number  of  the  graduates  from  Baltimore  City  to  secure  positions 
and  the  policy  of  the  normal  school,  as  a  result  of  the  surplus  of 
graduates  over  positions,  to  raise  its  standards  both  before  and 
after  entrance.  The  number  of  county  normal  school  graduates 
is  steadily  increasing,  but  even  now  the  number  is  not  large 
enough  to  supply  the  county  vacancies.  The  annual  turnover  in 
the  counties  is  still  about  500,  and  the  Baltimore  City  students 
are  not  required  to  supply  the  county  demands.  (See  Table  36, 
page  55.)  At  Towson  214  completed  the  course,  at  Frostburg  91, 
and  at  Salisbury,  which  graduated  its  second  class,  72  students 
were  graduated.  The  number  of  1927  county  normal  school  grad- 
uates, the  largest  number  ever  graduated  (377),  was  almost 
equal  to  the  number  of  inexperienced  elementary  teachers  whom 
the  counties  found  it  necessary  to  employ  in  the  fall  of  1927 
(380).  The  counties  also  must  employ  a  number  of  experienced 
teachers  from  other  States  or  former  Maryland  teachers  who 
have  been  out  of  service  in  order  to  fill  all  of  their  vacancies.  See 
Table  UO. 

TABLE  140 


White  Graduates  of  Maryland  State  Normal  Schools,  1922-1927 


Year 

Towson 

Frost- 
burg 

Salis- 
bury 

Total 
Counties 

Counties 

Baltimore 
City 

Total 

1922  

114 
240 
239 
293 
214 
214 

114 

240 
239 
527 
428 
353 

28 
58 
71 
59 
84 
91 

142 
298 
310 
*352 
*32r) 
*377 

1923  

1924  

1925  

234 
214 
139 

1926  

1927  

28 
72 

•  Excludes  graduates  from  Baltimore  City  at  Towson  Normal  School. 

t  Excerpts  from  reports  of  Lida  Lee  Tail,  iirincipal  of  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at 
Towson,  and  John  L.  Dunkle,  principal  of  State  Normal  School  at  l*Vostburg. 
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Placement  of  1927  Graduates 

Table  lUl  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  1927  normal 
school  graduates  who  began  teaching  in  the  counties  in  Septem- 
ber, 1927,  and  the  type  of  school  in  which  they  were  located.  Of 
the  365  who  undertook  teaching,  186,  or  more  than  half,  were 
placed  in  rural  one-teacher  schools.  Seventy-five  of  these  were 
from  Towson,  36  per  cent  of  the  Towson  county  graduates.  Salis- 
bury sent  47,  or  68  per  cent,  of  its  graduates  to  the  one-teacher 
schools,  and  Frostburg  64,  or  72  per  cent,  of  its  graduates.  This 
large  percentage  from  Frostburg  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
it  enrolls  a  majority  of  its  students  from  Allegany  County,  which 
does  not  have  sufficient  vacancies  to  absorb  all  of  its  own  gradu- 
ates. Garrett  County,  adjacent,  has  a  very  large  number  of  one- 
teacher  shools,  and  because  it  is  rapidly  replacing  teachers  hold- 
ing lower  grade  certificates  by  teachers  holding  first  grade  certifi- 
cates, many  of  the  Allegany  County  graduates  are  employed. 
Also,  in  Allegany,  normal  school  graduates  must  be  experienced 
before  receiving  an  appointment  to  graded  schools,  and  this  ex- 
perience must  usually  be  obtained  in  the  one-teacher  schools  of 
Garrett,  Allegany,  or  neighboring  counties.  Towson  sent  40,  or 
19  per  cent,  of  its  graduates  into  two-teacher  schools,  Frostburg 
7,  or  8  per  cent,  and  Salisbury  6,  or  9  per  cent. 

Towson  has  by  far  the  largest  per  cent  of  its  graduates  in 
graded  schools.  Ninety-two  of  the  1927  graduates  are  now  teach- 
ing in  Baltimore  City,  and  another  92,  or  45  i>er  cent,  of  the  1927 
graduates  teaching  in  the  counties  are  teaching  in  graded  schools. 
Salisbury  and  Frostburg  placed  16  and  18  of  their  graduates, 
respectively,  in  graded  schools.   See  Table  IJfl. 


TABLE  141 


Per  Cent  of  1927  County  Normal  School  Graduates  Teaching  in  the  Counties 

in  Various  Types  of  Schools 


Type  of  School 

Towson 

Frostburg 

Salisbury 

Total  in 
Counties 

No. 

Per 

No. 

Per 

No. 

Per 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

One-Teacher  _   

75 

36.2 

64 

71.9 

47 

68.1 

186 

51.0 

Two-Teacher  

40 

19.3 

7 

7.9 

6 

8.7 

53 

14.5 

Graded  

*92 

44.5 

18 

20.2 

16 

23.2 

♦126 

34.5 

Total  

♦207 

100.0 

89 

100.0 

69 

100.0 

♦365 

100.0 

•  Includes  2  in  training  school  of  Towson  Normal  School. 
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The  distribution  of  the  1927  normal  school  graduates  by  county 
and  type  of  school  in  which  they  are  teaching  is  given  in  Table 
1A2,  The  Towson  graduates  are  found  in  the  schools  of  every 
county  in  the  State,  but  with  a  majority  in  Baltimore,  Frederick, 
Montgomery,  and  Washington  Counties.  The  Frostburg  gradu- 
ates teach  in  greatest  numbers  in  Garrett,  Allegany,  and  Wash- 
ington, but  from  one  to  six  of  them  are  teaching  in  Frederick, 
Carroll,  St.  Mary's,  Charles,  Montgomery,  and  Prince  George's 
Counties.  Salisbury  graduates  are  found  chiefly  in  Carroll,  Cecil, 
Caroline,  Somerset,  Worcester,  Dorchester,  and  Howard.  Four 
each  are  in  Calvert,  Talbot,  and  Wicomico,  and  one  each  in  Fred- 
erick, Garrett,  Kent,  and  Queen  Anne's.   See  Table 

TABLE  142 


Distribution  of  1927  Normal  School  Graduates  by  County  Placement  and 

Type  of  School 


COUNTY 

Towson 

Frostbttro 

Salisburt 

Grand  Total 

0) 

u 
% 

H 

d 
O 

s 

4 

-o 

a> 
-o 

09 

o 

o 

0) 
j3 
o 

s 
h 
o 

o 
o 

2 
A 

E- 

(U 

"a 

a 

o 
H 

<u 
l-l 

s 

a 

o 

1.. 

o 
C3 

<o 
H 
A 

IS 

<u 
-o 

o 

u. 

lU 
r-j 

C3 
U 

i 

a 
0 

rt 
0 
E- 
A 

E- 

"a 

CS 

»M 

0 

Allegany  

1 

1 

7 
38 

3 
12 

12 
5 
3 
5 

22 

6 
14 
6 
4 
18 

•11 

4 
4 

2 
5 

17 

3 
3 

11 

2 

13 

12 

2 
7 
25 
1 
7 

15 
4 
1 
1 
7 

5 
4 
4 

14 
7 

38 
7 

18 

32 
15 
6 
10 
29 

50 
14 
11 
5 

20 

12 

5 
8 
8 
9 

29 
7 
9 

Anne  Arundel   

7 

25 

8 
1 
1 

'"i 
1 

4 
1 

Baltimore 

5 
2 
4 

3 
3 
1 
3 

10 

4 

6 
3 
4 
6 

1 
4 

3 

8 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2 
5 

1 
4 

2 

5 
5 
8 

16 
9 
4 
6 

17 

41 

6 
4 
5 
6 

1 

5 
5 
5 
5 

6 
6 
9 

8 
1 

3 

1 

2 
1 
3 
5 

4 
4 

3 

Calvert   

3 
4 

10 
6 

.... 
.... 

1 
1 

5 
3 

4 

6 

15 
10 

Caroline  

Carroll  

Cecil  

3 

2 

5 

Charles   

3 

3 

Dorchester  

3 
1 

1 

1 

1 

5 
1 

1 

Frederick  

6 

36 

6 

43 

Garrett  

3 

4 

Harford  

Howard  

1 
1 

1 

3 

5 
1 

Kent  

Montgomery  

5 
3 

7 
•7 

2 
1 

2 
1 

5 

3 

9 
8 

Prince  George's  

Queen  Anne  s  

1 

1 

St.  Mary's  

1 
1 

2 

.... 
2 
12 

2 

2 

4 

3 
2 

4 
1 

.... 
4 

19 

Somerset  

5 
2 

1 

"2" 

6 
4 

Talbot  

3 

3 
3 
3 

Washington  

3 

2 

7 

12 

Wicomico  

3 
6 

1 

4 

6 

Worcester  

Total  Counties 

Teaching...  

Not  Teaching  in  State 

75 

40 

t92 

t207 
7 

92 
47 

64 

7 

18 

89 
2 

47 

6 

16 

69 
•3 

186 

53 

tl26 

t365 
12 

92 
47 

Baltimore  City 

Teaching.  

92 

Not  Teaching  

Total 

Teaching  

Not  Teaching  

75 

40 

184 

299 
54 

64 

7 

18 

89 
2 

47 

6 

16 

69 
3 

186 

53 

218 

457 
59 

•  One  teaching  outside  State. 

t  Includes  two  teaching  in  elementary  training  school  of  Towson  Normal  School. 
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Of  the  377  county  normal  school  graduates,  only  11  are  not 
teaching.  Seven  of  these  are  from  Towson,  2  from  P'rostburg, 
and  2  from  Salisbury.  One  Salisbury  graduate  is  teaching  out- 
side the  State.  Forty-seven  of  the  Baltimore  City  graduates 
failed  to  secure  appointments  in  the  fall  of  1927. 

Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  1927  normal  school  graduates  re- 
turned to  teach  in  their  home  counties.  Of  the  remainder,  126,  or 
more  than  one-third,  took  positions  in  counties  which  had  not  sent 
sufficient  high  school  graduates  to  normal  school  to  supply  their 
own  needs.  Towson  has  84  per  cent  of  its  graduates  teaching  in 
their  home  counties,  Salisbury  46,  and  Frostburg  only  35  per  cent. 
See  Table  1J^3. 

Caroline  County  employed  all  of  its  own  noraial  school  gradu- 
ates, 18  in  number,  and  took  none  from  other  counties.  Cecil, 
Garrett,  Harford,  and  St.  Mary's  placed  all  of  their  own  graduates 
and  filled  further  vacancies  with  graduates  from  other  counties. 
Allegany,  Kent,  Queen  Anne's,  Talbot,  Wicomico,  and  Worcester 
took  all  of  their  graduates  for  whom  there  were  vacancies,  and 
released  the  others  for  service  in  counties  with  a  greater  need. 
See  Table  IJ^S. 

The  1927  Enrollment  in  Normal  School 

In  the  fall  of  1927, 1,032  students  were  enrolled  in  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  Schools — a  decrease  of  77  under  the^enrollment  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  Towson  enrollment  numbered  670,  of 
whom  402  came  from  the  counties  and  268  from  Baltimore  City. 
At  Frostburg  192  were  enrolled  and  at  Salisbury  170.  There  were 
80  fewer  enrolled  at  Towson,  and  9  fewer  at  Frostburg  than  in 
1926.  Salisbury  had  12  more  students  than  in  1926.  See  chart 
at  lower  left  of  map  on  page  228. 

On  the  map  on  page  228,  each  student  who  came  to  the  normal 
schools  in  the  fall  of  1927  is  represented  by  a  dot  for  Towson,  a 
vertical  line  for  Frostburg,  and  an  x  for  Salisbury,  placed  in  the 
county  from  which  the  student  came.  See  Chart  U7.  Most  of  the 
counties  are  fairly  well  covered,  but  in  St.  ]\Iary's,  Prince 
George's,  Howard,  Montgomery,  Charles,  Cecil,  and  Queen  Anne's 
the  numbers  are  obviously  small. 

Table  lUh  shows  the  1927  fall  enrollment  in  normal  schools. 
Every  county  is  represented,  but  St.  Mary's  has  no  seniors  and 
Howard  has  no  juniors  enrolled. 

For  the  percentage  of  1927  girl  and  boy  high  school  graduates 
of  each  county  who  entered  the  normal  schools,  see  Chart  IS  and 
Table  56  on  pages  84  and  85.  Similar  facts  are  available  for  in- 
dividual high  schools  in  Table  XXXII  on  pages  294  to  299. 
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In  addition  to  a  lack  of  vacant  positions  in  a  few  counties,  the 
raised  standards,  the  entrance  examinations,  and  the  elimination 
of  students  considered  unable  to  do  the  work,  may  be  discourag- 
ing some  high  school  graduates  from  entering  the  normal  schools. 
This  reaction  must  naturally  follow  an  effort  to  train  only  those 
who  will  be  able  to  do  creditable  teaching.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  should  serve  as  a  challenge  to  the  finest  high  school  gradu- 
ates in  the  counties.  Even  if  there  may  not  be  vacancies  in  the 
home  county,  there  are  other  counties  in  which  there  is  great 
need  of  normal  school  graduates. 

The  enrollment  campaign  at  Towson  was  this  year  conducted 
largely  by  the  faculty.    In  previous  years  this  had  been  almost 

TABLE  144 

Enrollment  in  Maryland  State  Normal  Schools  for  White  Students, 

October,  1927 


COUNTY 


Allegany  

Anne  Arundel. 

Baltimore  

Calvert  

Caroline  


Carroll  

Cecil  

Charles  

Dorchester. 
Frederick-. 


Garrett  

Harford  

Howard  

Kent  

Montgomery. 


Prince  George's. 
Queen  Anne's... 

St.  Mary's  

Somerset  

Talbot  


Washington. 
Wicomico... 
Worcester.. 


Total  Counties. 

Out  of  State  

Baltimore  City  

Grand  total  


TowsoN 


Juniors 


16 
47 
9 
5 

14 
4 

2 
3 
12 

2 
21 


3 
7 

5 
3 
1 
4 
3 

13 

"2 
179 
2 

138 
319 


10 


15 


25 


344 


Seniors 


6 
8 
18 
1 
6 

16 

9 
9 
8 

32 


188 
5 

107 

300 


18 


26 


326 


670 


Frostburq 


Juniors 


a 

a 

o 


61 


11 


14 


Seniors 


56 


16 


72 
3 


13 


Salisburt 


Juniors 


25 
17 


Seniors 


11 


12 


8 
7 

1 

18 
11 


76 
1 


All  Normal  Schools 


Juniors 


64 
16 
47 


16 


9 
13 

16 

22 


9 
8 

5 
9 
1 
9 
11 

22 
25 
19 


348 
6 
138 
492 


27 
4 

15 


46 


538 


Seniors 


62 
8 

18 
1 

17 

18 
11 

9 
20 
35 

9 
11 
8 
6 
10 

5 
11 


12 

19 
20 
17 


336 
9 
107 


452 


Total 


126 
24 
65 
10 
26 

34 
18 
11 
29 
48 

25 
33 
8 
15 
18 

10 
20 
1 

18 
23 

41 
45 
36 


34 


42 


494 


684 
15 
245 
944 


20 

"io 


61 
4 

23 
88 


1.032 


1.032 
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entirely  a  student  undertaking.  Members  of  the  Towson  faculty 
visited  and  addressed  the  high  school  seniors,  and  in  this  way 
many  high  school  seniors  had  their  first  contacts  with  the  normal 
school  on  an  academic  as  well  as  a  personal  basis.  Prospective 
entrants  were  sent  copies  of  the  schol  paper.  Frostburg  followed 
a  similar  plan. 

Of  approximately  350  students  entering  Towson  Normal  School 
in  1927,  139  during  the  senior  year  in  high  school  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  testing  and  self-improvement  service  in  one  or 
more  ''fundamentals"  offered  by  the  Towson  Normal  School  and 
described  in  the  1926  report.  Of  these,  98  came  from  Eastern  and 
Western  High  Schools,  Baltimore  City,  and  41  from  various 
county  high  schools.  There  are  no  data  available  on  how  the 
material  was  administered  in  these  high  schools.  A  comparison 
of  the  entering  test  scores  of  groups  equal  as  to  intelligence,  but 
differing  in  the  matter  of  receiving  or  not  receiving  the  develop- 
ment service  in  high  school,  shows  no  significant  advantage  for 
groups  having  had  the  service.  It  is  concluded  that  such  self- 
improvement  service  emanating  from  the  Normal  School  is  in  no 
way  a  guarantee  that  entering  students  will  be  well  prepared,  and 
that  it  is  a  surer  and  better  plan  to  offer  the  same  service  to  de- 
ficient students  during  the  first  year  in  Normal  School. 

A  law  passed  by  the  1927  Legislature  permits  State-aided  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning — colleges,  universities  and  normal 
schools — to  test  all  high  school  graduates  who  wish  to  enter,  but 
who  have  not  received  the  average  required  for  recommendation 
by  their  high  school  principals.  These  students  can  enter  only 
on  probation. 

At  Towson  all  the  entering  students  were  given  tests  of  intelli- 
gence, English,  arithmetic,  reading,  and  spelling.  Students  on 
probation  were  also  required  to  write  a  composition. 

Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  new  students  entering  Frostburg 
Normal  School  in  1927  had  taken  the  academic  course  in  their 
high  schools.  A  comparison  with  the  data  of  the  preceding  year 
shows  that  increased  numbers  are  coming  from  the  upper  third 
of  their  class  and  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  under  1926  in 
those  from  the  lower  third.  This  information,  when  coupled  with 
the  higher  intelligence  rating  of  many  of  the  entrants,  seems  to 
indicate  a  student  body  of  a  higher  calibre.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant in  the  light  of  studies  which  show  that  those  whose  intelli- 
gence quotient  is  graded  below  90  seldom  succeed  in  their  normal 
school  or  teaching  endeavors.    See  Table  1U5. 

The  Salisbury  Normal  School  enrollment  shows  a  similar  pre- 
dominance of  entrants  from  the  academic  courses  in  high  school. 
Forty-four,  or  49  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment  had  been  ranked  as 
in  the  upper  third  of  their  high  school  classes.   See  Table 
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TABLE  145 

Facts  About  the  Enrollment  at  Frostburg  and  Salisbury 


Frostburg 


High  School 
Course 


Third  of 

Glass 


I  Q,  Range 
Single  Test 


1926 
Entrants 

Academic   76 

General   19 

Gommercial   5 

Unclassified   3 

103 

Upper   37 

Middle   36 

Lower   23 

Unclassified   7 

103 

115+   6 

110-114   11 

100-109   37 

95-99   19 

90-94   14 

85-89   8 

Below  85   2 

Unclassified   6 


1927 
Entrants 

85 
13 

5 

1 

104 

40 
43 
12 
9 

104 

14 
16 

33 
21 

8 

5 

7 


Salisbury 

1927 
Entrants 

78 
10 

1 

1 

90 

44 
36 

8 

2 

90 


103 


104 


The  Normal  School  Faculties 

The  faculty  at  the  Maryland  State  Normal  Schools  in  the  fall 
of  1927  showed  a  decrease  under  the  figures  for  1926.   There  are 

TABLE  146 

Faculty  at  Maryland  Normal  Schools  for  White  Students,  Fall  of  1927 


Towson       Frostburg      Salisbury  Total 


Principal   1  1  13 

Instructors   30.5  9  *8  47.5 

Library   5  2  **2  9 

Elementary  Gampus  School   fll  4  2  17 

Training  Genters 

County   13  8  12  33 

Baltimore  Gity   17  17 

Office  StafT   7  1  19 

Dormitory  Staff   6  1  7 


•  Includes  the  director  of  training  who  is  also  principal  of  the  elementary  school,  and  the  social  director  who  teaches 
home  economics  part  time. 

t  Includes  a  principal,  2  helping  teachers,  a  kindergartoer,  and  a  teacher  for  each  of  the  seven  grades. 
**  Includes  one  doing  part  time  office  work. 
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ten  fewer  instructors  on  the  Towson  staff  and  one  fewer  at  both 
Frostburg  and  SaHsbury.  This  decrease  at  Towson  followed  nat- 
urally the  reduced  enrollment.  There  has  been  a  similar  change 
in  the  number  of  training  centers.  Practice  teaching  by  Towson 
students  was  done  at  5  instead  of  8  schools  in  Baltimore  County, 
and  the  Frostburg  training  centers  were  reduced  from  10  to  8. 
See  Tables  1U6  and 

TABLE  147 

Training  Centers  for  Maryland  Normal  Schools 


Number  of      Number  of 

Normal  School  at               County  Co-operating  Schools  Teachers 

Towson  Baltimore   5  9 

Anne  Arundel   1  2 

Harford   1  2 

Total  Counties   7  13 

Baltimore  City   7  17 

Campus  School   1  11 

Frostburg  Allegany   8  8 

Campus  School   1  4 

Salisbury  Wicomico   8  11 

Somerset   1  1 

Campus  School   1  2 


The  Summer  Session  at  Towson  and  Frostburg 

The  type  of  organization  of  the  1927  summer  session  at  Tow- 
son was  possible  only  because  the  attendance  was  small  and  the 
staff  was  made  up  mainly  from  the  regular  faculty  of  the  normal 
school.  The  two  centralizing  elements  of  the  summer  program 
were  the  demonstration  school  and  the  daily  conference  hour.  The 
demonstration  school  reflected  the  content  and  theory  of  the 
courses  offered  the  students.  The  conference  hour  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  and  interpretation  of  the  demonstration 
school. 

Since  the  enrollment  at  the  Towson  summer  school — 142  in 
1927 — is  decreasing,  the  faculty  had  to  be  reduced  accordingly. 
Through  the  Alumnae  Association  the  work  of  the  9  members 
of  the  staff  was  augmented  by  lectures  on  various  phases  of  ''The 
Modem  School,"  by  Professor  Mabel  Carney  and  Professor  Fannie 
Dunn,  both  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Edwin  W. 
Broome,  Superintendent  of  Montgomery  County. 

The  summer  session  enrollment  at  Frostburg  decreased  from 
126  in  1926  to  93  in  1927.  The  regular  normal  school  students 
were  permitted  to  make  up  failures  either  by  completing  courses 
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satisfactorily  at  summer  school  or  by  passing  examinations  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  fall  term,  and  a  number  of  the 
students  chose  the  latter  course.  Since  45  per  cent  of  the  number 
in  attendance  held  first  grade  certificates,  advance  work  taught 
by  subject-matter  experts  in  addition  to  the  regular  professional 
subjects,  was  needed.  This  requires  a  larger  faculty  than  the 
enrollment  seems  to  justify,  and  makes  the  advisability  of  a  sum- 
mer session  at  two  normal  schools  questionable.  Nearly  forty 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  with  first  and  second  grade  certificates 
who  attended  did  so  on  their  own  initiative  and  not  because 
attendance  was  required  for  the  renewal  of  their  certificates. 

Helpful  Bulletins  Available  for  Normal  School  Students 

The  following  bulletins  helpful  to  graduates  w^ho  are  going  out 
to  teach  have  been  made  available  by  the  faculty  of  the  Towson 
Normal  School  and  are  for  sale  in  the  book  shop : 


Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  the  Geography  of  Africa:  E.  Curt 

Walther   $  .35 

Weather  Conditions :  Misconceptions,  Correct  Information  and  Ex- 
periments:   Pearl  Blood   .35 

An  Introduction  to  Teaching,  Manual  for  a  Laboratory  Course  in 

Education:    Agnes  Snyder   .40 

History  of  Education  in  Maryland :    Compiled  by  Agnes  Snyder 

and  Senior  Students   .50 

Outlines   Used   in   Connection   with   Student   Participation  and 

Teaching   .10 

Music  Outlines:    Edna  McEachern: 

Senior  Course — Rote  Songs   .15 

Junior  Course — Sight  Reading  and  Study  Songs   .20 

Music  Appreciation   .25 

Teaching  of  Rote  Songs  by  Means  of  the  Phonograph:  Emma 

Weyforth   .05 

Steps  in  Musical  Development  of  Children:    Emma  Weyforth   .10 

Phonograph  Records  for  Grades  I,  II,  and  III:    Emma  Weyforth  .05 

The  Towson  Normal  School  Song  Book:    Compiled  by  Edna  Mc- 
Eachern   .25 

Psychology  Syllabus:    Compiled  by  Nellie  Birdsong: 

Part  I   .35 

Part  II   .35 

Part  III   .35 

Health  Education:  The  Teaching  of  Health,  Senior  Class:  Anita 

S.  Dowell   .10 

Physical  Education  Bulletin :    Dorothy  Smedley  and  Ethel  Sammis  .40 

Laboratory  Outlines  for  Elementary  Science  for  the  Grades :  Zella 

Steward    .10 

Oral  Composition — How  to  Develop  It  in  Children :    Alice  Munn   .50 

Students'  Handbook — A  Complete  Picture  of  the  Life  and  a  Calen- 
dar for  the  Students  Attending  the  Towson  Normal  School   .25 

Minimum  List  of  References  for  Professional  Help  to  the  Normal 

School  Graduates    -10 
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TABLE  148 
Financial  Statements,  1926-27 

NORMAL  school.  SUMMER  SESSION, 

1926-27  1927 
Item  Instruction         Dormitory      Instruction  Dormitory 

Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

expenditures 

Administration:  $10,076.78 

Business   $4,531.72 

Educational   16,845.01 

Instruction: 

Salaries   124,104.67  $5,859.00 

Other  than  salaries   1 1 , 966 . 92  250 . 00 

Operation     19,148.04  38,267.30           927.00  $3,601.45 

Food   64,824.76  4,999.53 

Maintenance   8,280.14  13.622.52 

Transportation   6,706.80  1.152.67           133.25  133.21 

Health   3,756.82 

Total  cost                                                 $191,583.30  $131,700.85  $7,169.25  $8,734.19 

RECEIPTS 

Receipts  from  students                                         $14,037.00  $67,224.15  $510.00  $4,869.00 

Receipts  from  Baltimore  City   66. 129.06 

Refunds  on  bonds                                                       754.16  754.16 

Receipts  from  State                                             110,663.08  63,722.54  6.659.25  3.865.19 

COST  PER  STUDENT  AT  TOWSON 

Average  number  of  students   734  439  142  99 

Total  expenditure  per  student   t$261.01  $300.00  $50.49  $88.22 

Jt$561.01  '        $138771  ' 

Average  paj-ment  per  student   '19.12  153.13  3.59  49.17 

t$172.'25  $52776  ' 

Cost  per  student  to  State;    1 240. 86  145.15  46.90  39.05 

**tt$386.01  "       $85795  ' 

State  Normal  School  at  Frostburg 

Regular  Summer 

Purposes  Year  School 
Instruction: 

Business  administration   $2,000.00 

Educational  administration    3,800.00 

Instruction— salaries   26,900.00  $3,935.66 

Operation  and  maintenance   10,317.90  400.00 

Total  for  instruction   $43,017.90  $4,335.66 

Dormitory: 

Operation  and  maintenance   $15,765.59  $1,800.00 

Grand  total   $58,783.49  $6,135.66 

Received  from  fees   1 8 , 575 . 00         2 . 200 . 00 

Received  from  State   $40 , 208 . 49       $3 , 935 . 66 

COST  PER  STUD  ENT  AT  FROSTBURG 

Number  of  students   205  93 

Cost  of  instruction  per  student    $209.00  $47.00 

Cost  of  dormitory  and  meals  per  resident  student    210.00  120.00 

Cost  to  the  State  per  day  student..   174.00  37.00 

Cost  to  the  State  per  dormitory  student   245.00  65.00 

•  Fees  of  $15  are  required  of  each  full-time  student.  The  excess  of  $4.12  is  due  to  fees  received  from  students 
who  withdrew  after  October  1st.  to  whom  no  refund  was  made. 

t  Includes  amounts  received  from  the  school  for  refunds  on  bonds. 

**  Baltimore  City  paid  to  the  Normal  School  $230.95  for  instruction  of  each  of  the  Baltimore  City  students  enrolled. 
X  These  costs  include  total  expenditures  for  educating  250  pupils  in  the  campus  elementary  school,  of  which  the 
entire  cost  is  charged  against  the  normal  school. 
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Cost  Per  Student  at  Towson  and  Frostburg 

Because  of  the  decreased  enrollment  at  Towson,  not  anticipated 
when  the  faculty  was  engaged,  costs  were  higher  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Since  for  the  year  1927-28  the  faculty  has  been  re- 
duced by  10  members,  these  costs  will  be  readjusted.  At  Towson 
the  total  expenditure  during  the  regular  session  per  day  student 
was  $261  and  per  boarding  student  $561.  Students'  fees  reduced 
the  cost  to  the  State  to  $241  for  each  day  student  and  $386  for 
each  boarding  student.  Baltimore  City  paid  the  Towson  NoiTnal 
School  $231  for  each  Baltimore  City  student  instructed.  In  ob- 
taining the  cost  per  student  instructed,  the  entire  cost  of  the 
8-teacher  elementary  school  in  which  275  pupils  were  instructed 
at  State  expense  is  included  as  a  charge  against  the  normal 
school. 

At  Frostburg  the  corresponding  total  expenditure  per  day 
student  was  $209  and  per  boarding  student  $419.  Deducting  fees 
paid  by  students,  the  cost  to  the  State  for  each  day  student  at 
Frostburg  was  $174  and  for  each  boarding  student  $245.  How- 
ever, at  Frostburg  the  cost  of  the  four-teacher  elementary  school, 
in  which  there  were  116  pupils  enrolled,  used  for  observation, 
demonstration  and  practice  purposes,  w^as  paid  for  by  Allegany 
County  and  was  of  only  slight  expense  to  the  State.  It  is  there- 
fore not  included  in  the  expense  per  student  at  Frostburg.  This 
partly  accounts  for  the  lower  costs  at  Frostburg. 

For  a  summer  school  student  at  Towson  the  total  cost  of  in- 
struction was  $50,  and  for  instruction  and  board,  $139.  With 
fees  paid  by  students  deducted,  the  cost  to  the  State  for  a  day 
summer  school  student  was  $47  and  for  a  boarding  student  $86. 
The  cost  of  instruction  for  each  summer  school  student  at  Frost- 
burg was  $47  and  for  each  boarding  student  $167.  Excluding 
amounts  paid  by  students  in  fees,  the  cost  to  the  State  was  $37 
for  a  day  school  student  and  $65  for  a  boarding  student.  See 
Table 

Plans  for  New  Construction  at  Frostburg  and  Salisbury 

With  $40,000  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  of  1924,  all  the 
property  immediately  back  of  the  Frostburg  Normal  School,  ex- 
cept one  piece,  has  been  acquired.  The  Legislature  of  1927  pro- 
vided $50,000  for  the  construction  of  an  auditorium-gymnasium 
and  central  heating  plant  at  Frostburg.  This  will  be  completed 
by  June,  1928,  and  will  enable  the  school  to  bring  the  public  to  it. 

The  1927  Legislature  provided  $300,000  from  the  bond  issue  in 
1928  to  be  used  for  building  and  equipping  an  administration 
building  at  the  Salisbury  Normal  School. 


THE  STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUDGET  FOR  1928  AND  1929 

The  Governor's  recommendations  for  the  State  public  school 
budget  for  1928  and  1929  as  approved  by  the  Legislature  of  1927 
are  shown  in  Table  149.  The  total  is  $3,847,111  for  1928  and 
$3,930,219  for  1929,  providing  increases,  respectively,  of  $20,430 
over  1927  and  of  $83,108  over  1928.  In  addition,  the  supplement- 
ary budget  includes  $69,000  for  1928  and  $97,000  for  1929  for  the 
first  two  years'  operation  of  the  Maryland  Teachers'  Retirement 
System. 

TABLE  149 

Appropriations  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  PubUc  School  Budget, 
Years  Ending  September  30,  1927,  1928,  and  1929 


Purpose  1927  1928  1929 


Pensions  to  Retired  Teachers.   _ 

UUU 

UUU 

iJlUU 

UUU 

Approved  High  Schools     _ 

448 

130 

458 

130 

468 

130 

Colored  Industrial  Schools.     _  .   

30 

750 

30 

,750 

30 

750 

Part-payment  of  Salaries  of  County  School 
Officials   _-_ 

176 

000 

184 

,000 

187 

000 

Free  Textbooks..     ____ 

200 

000 

200 

000 

200 

000 

Materials  of  Instruction  

50, 

000 

50 

000 

50 

000 

State  Board  of  Education — 

Hotel  and  Travel                        _  _  . 

1 

000 

1 

000 

1 

000 

Vocational  Eklucation  ..     

15 

000 

15 

000 

15 

000 

Physical  and  Health  Education  

12 

500 

15 

000 

15 

000 

Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements  

12 

000 

12 

000 

12 

000 

Printing  Annual  Report.   

2 

000 

2 

000 

2 

000 

Bureau  of  Publication  and  Printing  

4 

000 

5 

000 

5 

000 

Examination  and  Certification  of  Teachers 

500 

500 

500 

Extension  Teaching .   

4 

000 

4 

000 

4 

000 

State  Department  of  Education. --   . 

65, 

650 

66 

900 

66 

900 

Towson  Normal  School  ..   

t234 

000 

*312 

039 

♦312, 

039 

Frostburg  Normal  School  .    

t47 

500 

♦73 

263 

♦73 

263 

Salisbury  Normal  School  _.  

t50 

000 

*80 

585 

♦85 

885 

Bowie  Normal  School  _     

26 

100 

*47 

170 

♦47, 

170 

Consultant  Architect   

1 

500 

1 

500 

1 

500 

Census  and  Attendance.-  .  .-   

1,940 

000 

1,900 

000 

1,900 

000 

Equalization  Fund    

496 

051 

414 

074 

469 

882 

Total  

t$3,896 

681 

♦$3,962, 

911 

♦$4,047, 

019 

Less  Estimated  Receipts  from  Normal 

School  Fees           ....    .. 

t70 

000 

♦115 

800 

♦116 

800 

Total  Required  from  State  

$3,826 

681 

$3,847 

111 

$3,930, 

219 

From  General  Funds    

$1,516, 

489 

$1,363 

111 

$1,380, 

219 

From  State  Tax  

2,310, 

192 

2,484 

000 

2,550, 

000 

Amount  of  Public  School  Tax.   

.11^ 

.10  if 

.10  n 

t  Includes  following  estimated  receipts  from  student  fees:  Towson,  $55,000;  Frostburg,  $10,000;  Salisbury,  $5,000. 
•  Includes  following  estimated  receipts  from  student  fees:  Towson,  $75,000;  Frostburg,  $14,800;  Salisbury, 
117,000  in  1928,  $18,000  in  1929;  Bowie,  $9,000. 
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Increases  of  $10,000  a  year  were  allowed  for  pensions  to  retired 
teachers  to  take  care  of  the  large  number  of  teachers  on  the  wait- 
ing list  and  also  for  high  school  aid,  to  provide  for  the  constantly 
growing  high  school  population.  An  increase  of  $8,000  for  1928 
and  $3,000  for  1929  was  appropriated  for  part  payment  of  salaries 
of  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  attendance  officers.  Six  of 
the  larger  counties  are  still  without  a  sufficient  number  of  ele- 
mentary school  supervisors  to  take  care  of  all  of  the  white 
elementary  teachers  in  their  counties.  There  are  eight  super- 
visors lacking  in  the  23  counties.  Except  for  normal  schools,  all 
other  items  in  the  State  school  budget  remained  the  same  or  de- 
creased. 

The  State  budget  for  the  Towson  Normal  School  was  increased 
by  $66,039  to  provide  for  the  additional  enrollment  of  students 
from  Baltimore  City,  due  to  the  abandonment  of  the  City  Ti'ain- 
ing  School  for  Teachers  in  the  fall  of  1924.  The  cost  of  this  in- 
struction had  to  be  borne  by  the  City  until  the  1927  State  budget 
was  made,  since  such  a  change  in  the  plans  had  not  been  con- 
summated when  the  Legislature  met  in  1924  and  prepared  the 
budget  for  the  three  years  ahead.  At  Frostburg  and  Salisbury 
the  State  appropriations  for  1928  were  increased  over  1927  by 
$20,963  and  $18,585,  respectively,  to  care  for  the  larger  enroll- 
ments in  both  of  these  schools.  See  chaii:  at  lower  left  of  map 
on  page  228. 

It  was  provided  that  two-thirds  of  the  funds  required  for  the 
public  school  budget  should  be  derived  from  the  State  public 
school  tax  of  between  10  and  11  cents,  and  the  remainder  from 
general  funds  available  in  the  State  Treasury  from  miscellaneous 
sources,  such  as  corporation  and  inheritance  taxes,  various  foiTns 
of  licenses,  etc. 

Teachers'  Retirement  System  Established 

The  1927  session  of  the  Legislature  will  always  be  considered 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Maryland  county  schools  because 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Maryland  Teachers'  Retirement  Sys- 
tem. (See  Chapter  344  of  the  Laws  of  1927.)  A  committee  of 
county  superintendents  acting  for  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association,  with  Superintendent  Edwin  W.  Broome  as  chairman, 
after  long  and  careful  study  for  several  years  presented  to  the 
teachers  of  Maryland  a  report  which  received  almost  unanimous 
support.  The  plan  provides  for  a  fund  made  up  of  contributions 
by  the  teachers  and  by  the  State.  The  amount  contributed  by 
teachers  is  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  salary,  dependent  on  the  age 
of  the  teachers.  All  new  teachers  appointed  after  September  1, 
1927,  are  required  to  join  the  system,  but  those  in  sei-vice  in 
1926-27  and  1927-28  are  considered  members  of  the  system  re- 
ceiving credit  for  prior  teaching  sei-vice  in  public  schools,  unless 
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they  sign  a  non-election  blank.  Thus  far  84  per  cent  of  the  teach- 
ers have  joined.  Teachers  who  resign  may  have  their  contribu- 
tions returned  upon  request  with  4  per  cent  compound  interest. 
Retirement  is  compulsory  at  age  70  years  and  possible  at  age  60 
years,  or  for  permanent  disability.  The  amount  of  the  retire- 
ment allowance  is  based  on  number  of  years  of  experience  and' 
average  salary  for  a  period  of  ten  years  prior  to  withdrawal.  The 
amount  to  be  provided  by  the  State  is  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
salaries  of  members  of  the  system  plus  an  amount  to  provide  for 
the  prior  service  of  those  teaching  in  1926-27  and  1927-28  who 
join  the  system.  The  Governor  provided  $69,000  for  1928  and 
$97,000  for  1929  in  the  supplementary  budget  to  start  the  sys- 
tem, while  $30,000  was  transfererd  from  the  Equalization  Fund 
for  1927.  The  old  law  providing  for  State  pensions  of  $400  for 
teachers  on  the  retired  list  was  abolished,  except  for  those  on  the 
active  list  and  waiting  list  prior  to  June  1,  1927,  when  the  new 
system  was  established. 

A  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  the  State  Treasurer,  State 
Comptroller,  and  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  as  ex-officio 
members,  and  of  two  members  to  be  elected  by  the  teachers,  is 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

Hi^h  School  Law  and  College  Entrance  Law  Amended 

In  accordance  with  Chapter  121  of  the  laws  of  1927,  the  sec- 
tions of  the  school  law  relating  to  high  schools  and  college  en- 
trance were  amended.  Two  groups  of  approved  high  schools  are 
provided  for — the  first  and  second.  Schools  formerly  designated 
as  third  group  are  now  called  second  group  schools.  First  group 
four-year  high  schools  are  required  to  have  not  fewer  than  30 
pupils  enrolled,  25  in  attendance,  and  2  full-time  academic 
teachers. 

Salaries  of  principals  of  two-teacher  first  group  high  schools 
are  to  be  the  same  for  similar  qualifications  as  those  for  princi- 
pals of  three-teacher  first  group  schools.  State  aid  for  two- 
teacher  first  group  schools  is  made  $1,500,  and  the  $650  formerly 
designated  as  aid  for  third  gi'oup  schools  is  now  given  to  the 
newly  named  second  group  schools. 

State-supported  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Maryland  are 
required  to  accept  as  students  any  high  school  graduate  who  is 
certified  by  the  high  school  principal,  or  who  shows  by  passing 
examinations  set  by  the  particular  State-supported  institution 
that  he  or  she  has  the  qualifications  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
in  the  particular  institution  of  higher  learning. 
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Schools  Receive  More  From  Licenses  for  Tongers 

By  Chapter  127  of  the  laws  of  1927,  Section  2  of  Article  72  of 
the  Code  was  amended  to  provide  for  a  license  fee  of  55.00  for 
persons  catching  oysters  with  rakes  or  tongs,  one-half  of  which 
shall  be  paid  to  the  County  School  Commissioners.  Formerly  the 
School  Commissioners  received  two-thirds  of  a  fee  of  $3.50. 

1927-28  OBJECTIVES  OF  STAFF  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

The  usual  staff  conference  held  early  in  September  for  the 
fonnulation  of  objectives  for  the  year  ahead  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing statements  from  the  members  of  the  group.  Miss  Elisa- 
beth Amery,  appointed  State  Supei'visor  of  Home  Economics  as 
of  September  1st,  1927,  and  Miss  Adelene  Pratt,  State  Director 
of  Public  Libraries,  appointed  by  the  Maryland  Public  Library 
Advisory  Commission  as  of  June  1st,  1927,  participated  in  the 
conference  this  year. 

1927-28  Objectives  of  the  State  Superintendent 
Albert  S.  Cook 

The  State  Superintendent  will  keep  in  close  touch  with  all 
activities  of  the  Department,  and  perform  all  of  the  functions  of 
the  Department  required  of  him  by  the  State  School  Law  that  he 
has  not  specifically  delegated  to  his  professional  assistants.  Along 
with  these  duties  he  will  undertake : 

I.  To  assist  members  of  the  Department  in  keeping  the  main 
purposes  of  the  State  Program  for  Education  before  the 
people  of  the  State : 

1.  By  speaking  before  State-wide  and  county-wide  organizations,  and 
before  general  meetings  of  all  the  teachers  of  a  county. 

2.  By  giving  out  statements  to  the  press  concerning  the  schools,  so  that 
the  public  may  be  informed  on  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  on 
evidences  of  progress  in  realizing  the  State  progi-am. 

3.  By  reading  critically  all  material  for  courses  of  study,  bulletins, 
reports,  circular  letters,  etc.,  before  they  are  issued. 

4.  By  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  material  for  publication  and 
suggesting  sources  of  material  for  bulletins. 

II.  To  keep  in  close  personal  touch  with  admmistration  and 
supervision  in  the  various  counties: 

1.  By  personal  visitation  with  county  superintendents  and  supervisors. 

2.  By  discussing  in  detail  the  findings  of  his  professional  assistants  on 
their  supervisory  visits. 

3.  By  studying  carefully  all  statistical  studies  made  by  the  Department 
which  give  the  relative  standing  of  each  county  in  the  measurable 
administrative  and  supervisory  activities,  including  both  educa- 
tional and  financial  items. 
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4.  By  study  of  county  superintendents'  and  county  supervisors'  reports. 

5.  By  conducting  or  assisting  in  conducting  all  called  meetings  of  the 
Department  with  county  school  officials. 

III.  To  keep  the  staffs  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  in  close  touch 
with  the  progress  of  the  State  program  in  the  several  coun- 
ties ;  to  assist  in  checking  the  reasons  for  success  or  failure 
of  the  products  of  the  State  Normal  Schools ;  to  see  that  pro- 
visional certificates  are  not  issued  until  all  available  certifi- 
cated teachers  are  assigned. 

IV.  To  do  all  that  is  possible  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  System  to  assist  in  working 
out  policies  that  will  tend  to  make  the  Retirement  System  a 
success,  and  to  lose  no  opportunity  to  secure  public  support 
for  this  important  instrument  of  professional  progress. 

Objectives  in  Elementary  Instruction  and  Supervision 

1.  Jewell  Simpson  and  M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld 

The  Elementary  School  Supervisors  will  endeavor  this  year : 

I.  To  encourage  higher  standards  for  evaluating  the  strength 
of  the  teachers  of  a  county : 

1.  By  developing  the  outstanding  teachers. 

2.  By  developing  individual  talents,  originality,  executive  ability,  par- 
ticular teaching  aptitudes. 

3.  By  emphasizing  purposes  and  principles  rather  than  devices  and 
methods. 

II.  To  further  stimulate  improvement  in  reading  instruction : 

1.  By  giving  State-wide  tests  in  fall  and  spring  in  Grades  2-7. 

2.  By  assisting  the  counties  in  a  careful  diagnosis  of  results,  and  a 
practical  type  of  corrective  work. 

3.  By  making  available  a  comparison  of  test  results  in  the  counties. 

III.  To  promote  continued  progress  toward  attaining  the  objec- 
tives of  the  preceding  years  by  studying  each  county  with 
respect  to : 

1.  Achievement  in  the  Three  R's. 

2.  Course  of  study  making  and  revision. 

3.  Quality  of  teachers'  meetings. 

4.  Teachers'  preparation  for  their  daily  work. 

5.  Use  of  group  schedule  in  one-teacher  schools. 

6.  Methods  for  reducing  excessive  number  of  over-age  pupils. 

7.  Organization  of  parent-teacher  associations. 

IV.  To  keep  in  close  touch  with  supervision  in  the  counties : 

1.  By  visiting  schools  with  the  supervisors. 

2.  By  attending  teachers'  meetings  conducted  by  supervisors. 
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3.  By  studying  the  annual  reports  of  supervisors. 

4.  By  planning  for  State-wide  and  sectional  meetings  of  supervisors. 

5.  By  furthering  the  use  of  the  Maryland  School  Bulletins. 

V.  To  prepare  for  publication  the  following  material  as  an  aid 
to  teaching  and  supervision : 

1.  Sidelights  on  the  Supervision  of  Primary  Grades  (excerpts  from  the 
annual  reports  of  eight  supervisors  who  supervise  primary  grades 
only). 

2.  Tentative  Goals  in  Geography  for  the  elementary  grades. 

3.  History  Tests  for  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grade  pupils  (the 
tests  are  based  on  the  bulletin,  "Tentative  Goals  in  History.") 

4.  Excerpts  from  the  annual  reports  of  county  supervisors  (this  mate- 
rial will  be  mimeographed  and  discussed  at  a  supervisors'  confer- 
ence.) 

Objectives  of  the  High  School  Supervisors 
Samuel  M.  North,  E.  Clarke  Fontaine  and  W.  K.  Klingaman 

The  high  school  supervisors  present  the  following  as  their 
objectives  for  the  session  1927-1928 : 

1.  Continuing  the  administrative  aspects  of  the  work — i.  e., 
studying  each  high  school  with  regard  to : 

1.  Library  facilities. 

2.  Laboratory  equipment. 

3.  Curriculums  offered. 

4.  Departmentalization  of  work. 

5.  Daily  schedule. 

6.  Units  offered. 

7.  Distribution  of  principal's  time. 

8.  Size  of  classes. 

9.  Efficiency  of  record  system. 
10.  Extra-curricular  activities. 

II.  Continuing  the  regional  principals'  conferences,  each  con- 
ference to  be  based  upon  curriculum  making  in  the  high 
school.  Notifications  of  dates  of  conferences  and  principals 
designated  to  take  part  in  each  will  be  sent  to  the  county 
superintendents  and  principals  by  December  31,  1927.  The 
basal  text  will  be  the  Sixty-first  Annual  Report,  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Maryland,  1927. 

III.  Conducting,  in  each  county,  a  series  of  not  more  than  four 
professional  meetings,  one  of  which  is  to  be  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  high  school  principals  and  teachers  of  the  county ; 
the  remaining  three  to  be  group  subject-matter  meetings, 
possibly  featuring  a  demonstration  lesson  and  critique. 
Ample  preparation  for  each  meeting  will  be  made  to  insure 
active  participation  of  teachers. 
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IV.  Stressing,  with  each  principal,  the  importance  of  planning 
carefully  each  year  a  series  of  strictly  professional  faculty 
meetings  as  indicated  and  amplified  in  the  Revised  Edition 
of  ''Maryland  High  School  Standards  (1927),  pages  27-67, 
"High  School  Teachers'  Meetings." 

V.  Stimulating  and  checking  up  on  the  professional  attitude  of 
each  high  school  principal  by  filling  out,  after  February  1, 
1928,  in  the  presence  of  the  principal,  the  questionnaire — 
''Additional  Inquiries  for  High  School  Supervisor's  Report, 
1927-1928." 

VI.  Attending,  when  possible,  professional  faculty  meetings  in 
individual  schools. 

VII.  Making  sure  that,  so  far  as  is  possible,  every  high  school 
teacher  is  taking  and  studying  at  least  one  professional 
journal;  also  stimulating,  in  every  possible  way,  the  cul- 
tural as  well  as  the  professional  growth  of  teachers  by 
calling  their  attention  both  to  recent  outstanding  profes- 
sional books  and  to  non-pedagogical  writings  of  opinion 
touching  important  problems  of  contemporary  life. 

VIII.  Emphasizing  the  importance  of  each  teacher's  continually 
checking  up  the  results  of  instruction  by  the  use  of  informal 
and  standard  tests  of  the  objective  type,  and  of  using  the 
results  of  these  tests  as  a  means  of  improving  instruction  to 
fit  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  individual  pupil. 

IX.  Keeping  the  county  superintendents  in  close  touch  with  the 
work  and  progress  of  their  respective  high  schools. 

X.  Exercising,  as  heretofore,  their  paramount  function  of 
cooperative  professional  supervision  of  actual  classroom 
instruction. 

XL  Stressing  with  the  high  school  people  of  the  State,  at  every 
professional  opportunity,  the  vital  importance  of  agreeing 
upon  certain  fundamental  principles  underlying  necessary 
changes  in  our  high  school  curriculums,  to  the  end  that  our 
instruction  may  more  nearly  meet  the  present  and  probable 
future  needs  of  our  pupils. 

XII.  Before  recommending  a  school  for  State  aid,  checking  with 
each  county  superintendent  on  the  basis  of  data  furnished 
by  the  Credential  Secretary,  the  number  of  provisionally 
certificated  teachers,  and  those  uncertificated  ;and  including 
in  the  annual  report  to  the  County  Superintendent  and 
County  Board  of  Education  the  status  of  each  school  in 
this  respect. 
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XIII.  Working,  with  the  high  school  teachers,  over  the  content  of 
the  three  State  Department  bulletins  coming  from  the  press 
in  the  autumn  of  1927 — the  revised  edition  of  Maryland 
High  School  Stand^jurds ;  Commerckd  Studies  in  the  Main- 
land High  Schools;  and  The  Training  and  Assignment  of 
County  High  School  Teachers  in  Maryland. 

ADDITIONAL  INQUIRIES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS' 

REPORT— 1927-1928 

1.  What  are  you  doing  this  year  regarding  professional  faculty  meetings? 
What  topics  are  you  discussing  in  the  meetings? 

2.  What  professional  journals  do  you  take  or  read?  Does  each  of  your 
teachers  take  a  professional  journal?  Have  you  definitely  reconi- 
m ended  this? 

3.  Is  there  a  school  publication?    Of  what  character? 

4.  Have  you  worked  out  a  definite  plan  for  securing  real  faculty  coopera- 
tion toward  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  pupils'  English? 

5.  Is  there  a  parent-teachers'  association? 

6.  Has  the  status  of  every  pupil  been  recorded  up  to  date  on  his  orange 
card? 

7.  What  steps  have  you  taken  to  make  the  "study  periods"  of  your  pupils 

effective? 

8.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  have  you  been  studying  current  professional 
opinion  on  curriculum  making  in  the  high  school? 

9.  Have  you  worked  out  a  practical  plan  for  the  use  of  the  school  library 
by  the  pupils  during  the  school  day? 

10.  How  many  periods  per  week  (on  the  average)  do  you  give  to  the  super- 
vision of  classroom  instruction? 

11.  Are  accurate  and  complete  records  of  attendance  and  class  standings 
of  pupils  kept  in  such  form  that  they  can  be  conveniently  referred  to 
and  preserved? 

12.  Do  you  read  and  study  the  Bulletins  and  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  as  they  are  issued? 

Objectives  of  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 

J.  D.  Blackwell 
I.  Administration — approximately  1/4  time: 

A.  Assist  in  the  coordination  of  the  different  phases  of  Voca- 
tional Education. 

1.  Conduct  a  conference  of  the  State  and  city  supervisory  and 
teacher-training  staffs. 

2.  Cooperate  with  the  State  supervisory  and  teacher-training  staffs 
in  tile  further  development  of  Vocational  Education. 

3.  Conduct  the  annual  State  Conference  on  Vocational  Education. 

B.  Collect  data  and  assist  in  the  preparation  of  annual  de- 
scriptive, financial,  and  statistical  reports  to  State  and 
Federal  Boards. 
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II.  Supervision  of  Agricultural  Education  —  approximately  % 
time: 

A.  Prepare  and  submit  instructions  to  teachers  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  on  how  to  use,  to  the  best  advantage,  the  new 
bulletin  entitled,  "Vocational  Education  in  the  Maryland 
County  High  Schools." 

B.  Assist,  at  an  early  date,  new  teachers  at  Brandywine, 
Clarksville,  Emmitsburg,  Grantsville,  Hampstead,  Hyatts- 
ville,  Manchester,  Princess  Anne,  and  Thurmont,  in  get- 
ting the  work  organized. 

C.  Visitation. 

1.  During  September  and  October  each  teacher  will  be  visited  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  plans  of  work,  schedules,  references, 
and  equipment. 

2.  During  November  and  December  each  teacher  will  be  visited  for 
the  purpose  of  supervising  a  laboratory  exercise,  conducted  ac- 
cording to  a  definite  plan  previously  prepared.  Instructions  on 
methods  of  conducting  laboratory  exercises  will  have  been  pre- 
viously prepared  and  sent  to  each  teacher. 

3.  During  March  and  April  each  teacher  will  be  visited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  up  on  results  accomplished  in  laboratory  work 
especially.  Suitable  charts  for  checking  such  results  will  have 
been  prepared  and  previously  submitted. 

4.  Some  time  during  the  summer  the  projects  of  each  teacher  will  be 
visited. 

D.  Preparation  of  a  laboratory  manual. 

1.  Teachers  will  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  following  committees  on 
laboratory  exercises — (a)  Plant,  (b)  Animal,  (c)  Farm  Man- 
agement and  Agricultural  Economics,  and,  (d)  Farm  Equipment. 

2.  The  chairman  of  each  committee  will  give  a  tentative  report  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  November  in  connection  with  the  State 
Teachers*  Association.  These  reports  will  receive  the  criticism 
of  the  entire  group  of  agricultural  teachers. 

3.  During  December  each  committee  will  complete  and  submit  to  the 
State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  the  final  report. 

4.  During  January  and  February  the  State  Director,  with  the  chair- 
man of  each  committee,  will  prepare  the  laboratory  exercises  for 
publication. 

5.  The  typewritten  manuscript  for  the  bulletin  will  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  entire  group  of  agricultural  teachers  at  the  annual 
conference  in  February,  1928. 

Objectives  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  Education 

Elisabeth  Amery 

The  supervisor  presents  the  following  plan  for  her  first  year  of 
State-wide  supervision  in  Home  Economics : 

I.  To  improve  the  quality  of  Home  Economics  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  by 
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1.  Visitation  of  all  schools  now  offering  the  subject,  and  studying  condi- 
tions as  to  schedule,  courses  now  in  operation,  equipment  and  supplies, 
types  of  homes  represented,  and  other  problems. 

2.  Interesting  and  helping  groups  of  teachers  in  group  meetings  to  work 
on  the  outstanding  problems  as  found  in  (1). 

3.  Studying  all  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  the  schools  so  as  to 
coordinate  the  methods  and  subject  matter  of  Home  Economics  educa- 
cation  with  the  whole  school  program. 

4.  Becoming  acquainted  with  the  teacher-training  centers  for  Home 
Economics  education  in  Maryland,  studying  their  plans  and  methods 
and  assisting  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  school  problems  and  the 
work  of  their  graduates. 

II.  To  promote  an  understanding  of  Home  Economics  education 
in  the  State  by 

1.  Discussing  Home  Economics  objectives  with  the  educational  leaders 
of  the  State. 

2.  Explaining  the  opportunities  offered  in  Home  Economics  education 
to  interested  groups,  such  as  clubs,  etc. 

Objectives  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
Dr.  William  Burdick,  Director 

1.  Promotion  of  physical  education  for  every  child  in  every 
school,  in  order  to  secure  for  each  good  behavior,  good 
health,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 

2.  Stimulation  of  the  athletics  of  youth  by  badge  tests  and  all 
types  of  team  games. 

3.  The  continued  development,  through  carnivals,  of  track  and 
field  athletics  for  the  individual  girls,  so  that  these  activi- 
ties will  lead  to  competitive  sports. 

4.  Operation  of  field  hall  and  soccer  football  and  baseball  to 
include  100  per  cent  of  the  high  schools. 

5.  Promotion  of  field  dodge  ball  for  elementary  school  chil- 
dren. 

6.  Organization  of  basketball  for  boys  for  the  whole  State. 

7.  Consideration  of  plans  for  the  development  of  inter-county 
team  games  for  girls. 

8.  Assistance  to  schools  and  communities  in  the  installation  of 
playgrounds,  gymnasia,  and  community  recreation. 

9.  Cooperation,  in  their  athletic  problems,  with  county  super- 
intendents, supervisors,  helping  teachers,  and  teachers  in 
the  field,  both  at  school  and  in  the  normal  and  summer 
schools. 

10.  Aid,  by  means  of  courses  in  physical  education,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  teachers  who  are  to  teach  in  the  second- 
ary schools  of  Maryland. 

11.  Preparation  of  recreation  programs  for  parent-teacher  as- 
sociations. 
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Objectives  of  the  Supervisor  of  Music 

Thomas  L.  Gibson 

I.  The  extension  and  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  music  in 
the  elementary  schools  by : 

1.  Helping  in  the  training  of  a  few  of  the  grade  teachers  for  demon- 
stration work  at  group  meetings  of  county  teachers. 

2.  Conferring  and  observing  with  the  elementary  supervisors  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  for  demonstration  teaching,  listing  appropriate 
song  material  and  phonographic  records,  and  checking  up  on  efforts 
to  reach  the  goals  in  elementary  school  music. 

3.  Conferring  with  the  teachers  of  music  in  the  State  normal  and  sum- 
mer schools  on  the  training  of  their  student-teachers  in  the  essen- 
tials of  school  music. 

II.  The  extension  and  improvement  of  the  teaching-  of  music  in 
the  high  schools  by : 

1.  Conferring  with  county  superintendents  and  high  school  principals 
on  administrative  problems  in  the  organization  of  music  teaching 
and  on  extending  music  teaching  to  all  county  high  schools. 

2.  Organizing  and  conducting  regional  meetings  for  all  high  school 
teachers  of  music  in  the  counties,  the  program  for  each  meeting  to 
consist  of  two  demonstration  lessons,  with  critiques  on  the  lessons, 
and  reports  on  classified  song  material  and  phonographic  records 
suitable  for  high  school  classes. 

3.  Assisting  the  high  school  music  teachers  in  the  development  of  les- 
son plans,  in  selecting  song  material,  in  formulating  plans  for  music 
memory  contests  and  selecting  appropriate  phonographic  records. 

4.  Informing  Maryland  colleges  of  the  need  of  more  high  school  music 
teachers  in  the  State,  to  the  end  that  those  colleges  will  all  provide 
courses  in  music  suitable  as  a  preparation  for  teaching  this  subject 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  Maryland. 

5.  Conferring  with  the  heads  of  the  music  departments  of  the  colleges 
and  of  the  State  summer  schools,  on  courses  of  music  instruction 
which  will  comply  with  the  State  requirements  for  the  certification 
of  high  school  music  teachers. 

III.  Securing  the  active  cooperation  of  patrons  in  the  extension 
of  music  teaching  by : 

1.  Giving  informational  talks  on  music  and  demonstrations  in  apprecia- 
tion and  conducting  assembly  singing. 

2.  Helping  to  plan  and  promote  cooperative  school  and  community 
musical  programs. 

3.  Teaching  a  music  lesson  to  a  class  of  children  at  a  patrons'  meeting. 

IV.  Stimulating  habits  and  setting  ui5  standards  of  regular  at- 
tendance through : 

1.  Conferring  with  county  superintendents  and  attendance  officers  to 
discover  the  attendance  problems  and  their  solution. 

2.  Making  the  teachers  actively  conscious  that  they  are  the  most  vital 
factor  in  securing  good  attendance. 

3.  Helping  parents  and  patrons  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  attendance  law  by  enlisting  discussions  on  the  subject  at 

•    patrons'  meetings. 
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V.  Helping  to  extend  the  standardization  of  elementary  schools 
through : 

1.  Conferring  with  county  superintendents  and  elementary  supervisors 
on  the  requirements  for  standard  elementary  schools  and  on  the 
extent  to  which  efforts  toward  standardization  are  advisable. 

2.  Inspecting  schools  which  apply  for  State  certificates  of  standardiza- 
tion. 

3.  Checking  up  to  see  that  all  schools  which  have  received  certificates 
continue  up  to  standard. 

4.  Enlisting  discussions  in  patrons'  meetings  on  the  values  in  the 
standardization  of  schools  and  the  extent  to  which  patrons'  clubs 
might  contribute  in  this  project. 

Objectives  of  the  Supervisor  of  Colored  Schools 
J.  Walter  Huffington 

I.  The  Supervisor  of  Colored  Schools  will  endeavor  to  strengthen 
the  teaching  of  reading,  arithmetic,  English,  history  in  the 
grades : 

1.  By  urging  county  supervisors  to  center  their  classroom  efforts  on 
improvement  in  these  subjects. 

2.  By  encouraging  the  teachers  to  set  up  as  their  individual  objectives 
better  work  in  the  four  subjects. 

3.  By  utilizing  teachers'  meetings  to  provide  aid  toward  and  stimulation 
in  the  handling  of  these  subjects. 

4.  By  making  a  detailed  study  with  the  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
publications  on  these  subjects  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

5.  By  devising  seatwork  related  to  these  subjects. 

6.  By  giving  informal  tests  of  the  subjects  and  following  up  with  reme- 
dial measures. 

7.  By  helping  teachers  to  analyze  difficulties  in  making  their  work 
effective  and  to  discover  better  methods  of  handling  the  subjects. 

8.  By  checking  up  on  visits  to  the  several  schools  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects  and  requesting  the  county  supervisors  to  do  so. 

II.  To  stimulate  further  the  securing  of  school  libraries  which 
will  provide  suitable  supplementary  reading  material. 

III.  To  reduce  non-promotions : 

1.  By  trying  to  have  the  teachers  sense  retardation  as  a  real  problem 
to  be  solved. 

2.  By  actively  cooperating  with  and  encouraging  every  agency  having 
to  do  with  better  attendance. 

3.  By  helping  to  classify  the  pupils  more  suitably. 

4.  By  noting  when  visiting  schools  the  prospect  of  promotion  of  pupils 
and  urging  the  county  supervisors  to  do  so;  and  by  suggesting  special 
work  for  those  whose  promotion  seems  endangered. 

5.  By  working  out  with  the  county  officials  and  the  teachers  some  satis- 
factory standards  for  promotion. 
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IV.  To  improve  work  in  the  colored  high  schools : 

1.  By  studying  more  carefully  than  heretofore  the  administrative 
phases  of  the  schools. 

2.  By  supervision  of  actual  classroom  instruction. 

3.  By  keeping  the  county  superintendents  in  touch  with  the  work  in 
their  colored  high  schools. 

4.  By  arranging  where  possible  for  a  high  school  section  of  the  county 
teachers'  meeting,  planning  activities  of  the  section,  and  being  pres- 
ent as  often  as  practicable  at  the  sectional  meetings. 

5.  By  stimulating  the  high  school  teachers  to  do  professional  study. 

6.  By  holding  a  principals'  conference  on  the  Western  and  the  Eastern 
Shores  for  consideration  of  administrative  matters. 

7.  By  holding  a  few  group  meetings  of  high  school  teachers  for  discus- 
cussion  of  accepted  classroom  procedure. 

Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Commission 

Adelene  J.  Pratt,  State  Director  of  Public  Libraries 
The  director  will  endeavor  this  year : 

I.  To  improve  library  service  in  the  State  of  Maryland : 

A.  By  visiting  every  organized  library  in  the  State,  in  schools  and  out. 

B.  By  studying  each  library  with  regard  to  the  book  supply,  and  the 
quality  of  library  service. 

C.  By  keeping  in  touch  with  the  librarians,  of  high  school  libraries 
especially. 

D.  By  advertising  the  fact  that  the  Commission  is  available  not  only 
for  books,  but  also  for  library  service,  instruction,  and  advice. 

II.  To  promote  the  intelligent  and  appreciative  use  of  books  and 
libraries : 

A.  By  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  educators  of  the  State  the  local 
library  facilities  (if  any). 

B.  By  explaining  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Maryland  Public 
Library  Advisory  Commission  and  encouraging  the  use  of  this 
branch  of  the  Department  of  Education  as  a  means  of  securing 
books  for  supplementary  reading,  material  for  debates,  or  for 
essays. 

C.  By  stimulating  cooperation  between  teachers,  librarians  and  the 
director  of  the  Commission. 

III.  To  promote  extension  and  improvement  of  reading  and  com- 
prehension in  the  rural  schools : 

A.  By  providing  suitable  supplementary  reading  material  other  than 
textbooks  upon  the  teacher's  request. 

B.  By  assisting  the  supervising  and  helping  teachers  in  promoting 
Rural  Reading  Clubs  among  the  children. 

C.  By  talks  before  Parent-Teacher  Associations  on  the  value  of  a 
child's  own  library,  and  the  importance  of  the  careful  selection  of 
titles  and  editions  of  gift  books  for  children. 

IV.  The  promotion  of  community  reading  and  adult  education 
with  an  effort  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  books  and  reading, 
which  once  aroused  may  grow  into  an  appreciation  of  real  lit- 
erature, as  well  as  of  the  practical  value  of  books. 
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V.  Our  ultimate  aim  is  to  have  a  well-organized,  well-adminis- 
tered and  adequately  supported  county  library  in  every 
county  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Objectives  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements 
Bessie  C.  Stern,  Statistician 

I.  The  statistician  will  prepare  the  annual  report  required  by 
law  for  submission  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Governor  "covering  all  operations  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  support,  conditions,  progress  and  needs  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  State."  This  report  makes  available  to 
Maryland  citizens,  for  information  and  study,  measurable 
facts  regarding  the  schools  which  their  children  attend 
and  which  are  supported  by  taxation. 

The  report  for  1926-27  will  include  the  following  topics : 

1.  The  tabulation  of  the  census  taken  in  the  counties  in  November, 
1926,  compared  with  that  of  1924. 

2.  Enrollment  and  attendance — their  status,  gi'owth,  and  decline. 

3.  Length  of  session. 

4.  Success  of  boys  and  girls  in  completing  their  work. 

5.  Distribution  of  high  school  enrollment  by  subjects. 

6.  Statement  of  tests  given  in  the  counties. 

7.  Supervision  and  administration,  status  and  activities. 

8.  The  teaching  staff. 

9.  School  expenditures — total  and  per  pupil. 
School  bonds  outstanding. 

County  school  budgets  and  tax  rates. 

10.  Improvement  of  school  buildings. 

Reduction  of  one  teacher  schools  and  consolidation. 
Standard  schools. 

11.  Community  cooperation  with  schools. 
Parent-teacher  associations. 
Support  of  extra  curricular  activities. 

12.  The  1927  index  number  for  the  counties  and  State. 

13.  Teacher  training  in  the  normal  schools  and  the  work  of  the  nor- 
mal school  graduates. 

14.  The  1927  State  school  budget. 

Wherever  possible,  the  above  data  for  elementary  one-teacher, 
two-teacher,  and  graded  schools,  high  and  colored  schools,  will 
be  analyzed  and  presented  graphically  for  each  county  and  for 
the  entire  State. 

II.  To  stimulate  improvement  in  attendance,  the  monthly  re- 
ports on  per  cent  of  attendance  for  the  various  types  of 
schools  in  the  individual  counties  will  be  continued. 

III.  To  find  the  amount  of  the  Equalization  Fund  to  which  the 
financially  poorer  counties  are  entitled,  teacher  certifica- 
tion, salaries,  and  size  of  class  must  be  checked  for  the 
school  year  1928-29. 
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IV.  To  show  the  status  in  1927  and  changes  since  1925,  a  study 
of  age-grade  relations  in  the  various  counties  will  be  made 
in  November,  1927. 

V.  To  determine  progress  in  the  school  subjects,  results  of 
State-wide  standard  tests  in  reading,  spelling,  and  English 
will  be  analyzed  for  the  benefit  of  the  counties.  The  scores 
will  be  studied  to  see  whether  size  of  school  affects  the  re- 
sults to  an  appreciable  extent. 

VI.  To  determine  the  length  of  service  in  various  types  of  white 
elementary  schools,  changes  of  teachers  from  county  to 
county  and  the  effect  of  salary  schedules  higher  than  the 
minimum,  the  cumulative  experience  record  of  teachers  in 
service  from  the  fall  of  1920  to  1927  will  be  analyzed. 

VII.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment System  of  Maryland  growing  out  of  legislation  in 
1927,  the  new  pension  office  must  be  organized  and  the 
work  watched  until  it  is  routinized. 

VIII.  To  keep  the  bulletins  of  the  Department  at  the  same  stand- 
ard, they  will  be  prepared  for  the  printer  and  proof  read. 

IX.  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  State  School 
Law  visits  will  be  made  to  the  counties  to  "examine  ex- 
penditures and  business  methods  of  county  school  boards 
and  report  on  them." 

Objectives  of  the  Credential  Secretary 

Merle  S.  Bate  man 
I.  To  settle  as  promptly  as  possible  all  certificate  applications. 

II.  To  make  for  the  annual  report  studies  of  certification  during 
the  year  1927-28  and  of  the  results  of  the  efforts  to  improve 
the  certification  of  high  school  teachers,  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  better  conditions. 

III.  To  check  the  certification  of  the  high  school  teachers  of  the 
State  for  the  year  1927-28,  and  to  follow  this  up  with  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  to  see  that  every  secondary  teacher 
holds  a  valid  certificate  for  the  year. 

IV.  To  furnish  the  high  school  supervisors  immediately  before 
the  State  Aid  for  high  schools  is  calculated  with  the  names 
of  any  high  school  teachers  in  their  districts  who  are  not 
certificated ;  also  with  the  names  of  those  who  hold  only 
provisional  certificates. 
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V.  To  check  the  certification  of  the  elementary  school  teachers 
and  to  do  follow-up  work  in  an  effort  to  see  that  every  ele- 
mentary school  teacher  in  the  State  is  certificated. 

VI.  To  make  another  comparative  study  of  the  number  and 
preparation  of  the  provisionally  certificated  high  school 
teachers  and  the  number  of  years  such  teachers  have  been 
employed  on  this  basis. 

VII.  To  help  in  the  inspection  and  rating  of  private  secondary 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
Lida  Lee  Tall,  Principal 

I.  Aim  of  School  :  To  induct  students  into  an  understanding  of 

the  teaching  art  and  the  learning  process  of 
children,  and  to  have  all  departments  of  the 
normal  school  unify  their  work  to  this  end. 

1.  In  determining  procedures,  a  continuing  reorganization  of 
the  following  four  factors  is  always  to  be  considered  from 
the  basis  of  new  discoveries  about  the  child  and  how  he 
learns,  and  of  the  materials  his  social,  industrial,  economic, 
and  political  environments  afford  him  as  a  medium  through 
which  he  works  to  secure  an  education : 

a.  The  source  and  quality  of  supply  from  which  students  are  drawn. 

b.  The  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  students'  calibre  and  to  a 
modern  educational  program. 

c.  The  orientation  of  students  through  the  use  of  the  laboratory — the 
Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  affiliated  training  centers. 

d.  The  field  to  which  the  graduates  go  and  its  evaluation  of  their 
service. 

2.  For  1927-28,  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing : 

a.  Improving  the  quality  of  students  admitted  to  and  retained  in  the 
school. 

b.  Providing  contacts  for  professionalized  subject  matter  instructors 
to  influence  the  elementary  school  and  to  observe  the  students  as 
they  use  and  adjust  to  children's  needs  and  interests  units  of  work 
developed  in  the  several  departments. 

c.  Making  the  work  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  more  eff'ective 
by  the  service  to  be  rendered  by  two  additional  assisting  staff"  mem- 
bers and  the  assistant  in  the  tests  and  measurements  department. 

d.  Experimenting  with  a  new  music  course  for  students  to  be  espe- 
cially trained  to  teach  music  in  elementary  schools  in  addition  to 
their  general  training. 

e.  Studying  results  of  the  testing  service  given  to  the  high  schools  in 
the  State  during  the  past  year. 
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f.  Undertaking  research  of  such  problems  as  the  following: 

Effect  of  test  determined  instruction. 

Effect  of  week-end  absence  from  dormitory  on  student  progress. 
Relation  of  number  of  organizations  to  which  a  student  belongs 

to  her  progress. 
Relation  between  ability  and  choice  of  kindergarten-primary 

or  grammar  grade  work. 

g.  Work  of  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

h.  Follow-up  graduates  to  learn: 

(1.)  Effect  on  teaching  ability  of  not  beginning  to  teach  immedi- 
ately after  graduation  because  of  marriage,  illness,  or  inabil- 
ity to  obtain  a  position. 

(2.)  Opinion  of  supervisor  and  principal  of  teaching  ability. 

(3.)  Opinion  of  the  student  herself  about  her  in-service  adaptabil- 
ity (home-coming  day  in  October). 

i.  The  enrollment  campaign. 

j.  Planning  a  different  type  of  summer  school  (1928). 

State  Normal  School  at  Frostburg 
John  L.  Dunkle,  Principal 

1.  Developing  effective  habits  of  work  in  the  new  students: 

a.  Junior  week  program  that  includes  assignments  and  supervised  prepa- 
ration. 

b.  Scheduled  conference  hours  for  the  faculty  with  all  students. 

c.  The  use  by  the  faculty  of  more  quantitative  and  qualitative  measures 
of  course  goals. 

2.  All  courses  in  education  to  be  critically  examined  for  their 
functioning  elements : 

a.  Desirability  of  an  accepted  nomenclature  to  be  used  by  all  the  faculty. 

b.  All  theory  work  to  grow  from  elementary  curriculum  learning  to  gen- 
eralizations then  back  into  further  curriculum  learning. 

c.  Critic  conferences  to  have  two  phases  well  balanced  toward — 

Improving  teaching  technique. 
Increasing  technical  understanding. 

3.  Personnel  work  with  day  students  and  resident  students  to  give 
desirable  ideals  of  dress,  of  social  standards,  and  of  personal 
social  living  through : 

a.  Work  of  the  Social  Director. 

b.  Faculty  Advisors. 

c.  Clubs,  organizations,  and  social  gatherings. 

4.  Increase  the  teaching  materials  in  the  Training  Schools 
through  the  direct  leadership  of  the  Normal  School  subject 
matter  experts : 

a.  Actual  increase  of  reference  and  supplementary  materials. 

b.  Conferences  with  the  critics  in  the  use  of  these  materials  always  keep- 
ing the  responsibility  on  the  critic. 
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The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Salisbury 

William  J.  Holloway,  Principal 

I.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  graduates  of 
approved  four-year  high  schools  for  satisfactory  teaching 
service  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Maryland.  The  curricu- 
lum is  strictly  professional  throughout  and  is  conducted  on  a 
recognized  collegiate  level.  It  includes  the  acquisition  of  much 
new  subject-matter  along  with  preparation  for  classroom  pre- 
sentation. 

II.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  principal  and  faculty  plan  : 

1.  To  conduct  the  dormitory  as  a  happy  and  comfortable  home  for 
resident  students,  with  a  minimum  of  rules  and  a  maximum  of  oppor- 
tunity for  growth  in  self-direction. 

2.  To  have  faculty  and  students  participate  in  the  programs  of  com- 
munity organizations  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 

3.  In  the  capacity  of  advisors  and  consultants,  to  assist  county  super- 
intendents, upon  their  request,  to  formulate  courses  of  study. 

4.  To  encourage  a  group  of  students  to  assist  in  beautifying  the  grounds 
of  one  or  two  rural  schools  each  year. 

5.  To  conduct,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of  the  lower  Eastern  Shore, 
extension  courses  under  the  direction  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
these  courses  to  be  taught  by  members  of  the  faculty  who  will  qualify 
as  University  extension  teachers. 

6.  With  the  permission  of  the  county  superintendent  and  the  principal, 
to  bring  this  institution  to  the  notice  of  juniors  and  seniors  in  high 
schools  throughout  the  State  by  means  of  visits  to  the  school  by 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  students  who  graduated  from  the  par- 
ticular high  school. 

7.  To  assist  graduates  of  the  school  to  secure  positions  in  elementary 
schools  suitable  to  their  respective  abilities. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
For  Fiscal  Year  Ended  September  30,  1927 


Account 

Maryland  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Towson 

Maryland  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Frost- 
burg  

Maryland  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Salis- 
bury  

Maryland  Normal  and 
Industrial  School, 
Bowie  

State  Department  of 
Education  

Bureau  of  Educational 
Measurements  

Bureau  of  Publications 
and  Printing  

Examination  and  Cer- 
tification of  rcachers 

Vocational  iMliication. 

Physical  and  Health 
Education  

State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  

Extension  Courses  for 
Teachers  

Consultant  Architect  . 

Pensions  for  Retired 
Teachers  

Maryland  Public  Li- 
brary Advisory 
Connnission  

State  Aid  to  Approved 
High  Schools  

Part  Payment  of  Cer- 
tain Salaries  

State  Aid  to  Colored 
Industrial  Schools.. 

Free  Textbooks  

Materials  of  Instruc- 
tion  

Census  and  Attend- 
ance  

Equalization  Fund  

Totals  


State 
Appro- 
priation 


$179,000.00 

37,500.00 

45,000.00 

26,100.00 

65,650.00 

12,000.00 

6,000.00 

500.00 
15,000.00 

12,500.00 

1,000.00 

4,0()0.(X1 
1,500.00 

80,000.00 

8,241.00 

448,130.00 

176,000.00 

30.7.'i0.00 
2()().()()().()0 

50,000.00 

1,04().()()().00 
490,051.00 


$3,834,922.00 


Fees  and 

Other 
Receipts 


$176,267.68 

27,419.15 

22,698.02 

18,125.34 
2,597.59 
3,304.18 
3,012.52 


4,003.47 


384.99 


2,811.15 


$260,624.09 


Total 
Available 


$355,267.68 

64,919.15 

67,698.02 

44,225.34 

68,247.59 

15,304.18 

9,012.52 

500.00 
19,003.47 

12,500.00 

1,000.00 

4,000.00 
1,500.00 

80,384.99 

11,052.15 

448,130.00 

176,000.00 

30,750.00 
200,000.00 

50,000.00 

1,940,000.00 
49(),()51.()() 


$4,095,546.09 


Total 
Disburse- 
ments 


$355,267.68 

64,919.15 

67,698.02 

44,225.34 

68,247.59 

15,304.18 

9,012.52 

500.00 
19,003.47 

12,500.00 

1,000.00 

4.000.00 
1,500.00 

80,297.79 

11,052.15 

448,130.00 

176,000.00 

30,750.00 
200,000.00 

50,000.00 

1,940,000.00 
466,051.00 


$4,065,458.89 


Balances 


30,000.00^ 


$30,087.20* 


*  These  balances  were  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  System  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Receipts 

State  Appropriation    $65,650.00 

Sales  of  Bulletins,  etc   431.36 

Interest  on  Deposits   1,539.13 

Reimbursement  from  Pension  Fund   627.10 

  $68,247.59 

Disbursements 

Salaries   $48,147.13 

Motor  Vehicle  Repairs   264.33 

Traveling  Expenses   4,523.90 

Transportation    5.10 

Communication    2,031.12 

Office  Supplies  and  Stationery   779.06 

Educational,  Vocational,  and  Recreational  Supplies   141.50 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies   3,317.61 

Other  Supplies   .'   270.12 

Office  Equipment   724.66 

Motor  Vehicles   2,465.75 

Rent   4,979.96 

Insurance    56.47 

Contributions   100.00 

Transferred  by  Budget  Amendment   440.88  68,247.59 


Balance,  September  30,  1927    

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENTS 

Receipts 

State  Appropriation  $12,000.00 

Transferred  by  Budget  Amendment   3,304.18 

  $15,304.18 

Disbursements 

Salaries  $10,645.19 

Traveling  Expenses   754.56 

Supplies  and  Stationery   3,904.43  15,304.18 


Balance,  September  30,  1927    

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Receipts 

State  Appropriation   $15,000.00 

Reimbursement  from  Federal  Funds   4,003.47 

  $19,003.47 

Disbursements 

Salaries   $6,500.00 

Traveling  Expenses   1,221.80 

County  Subsidies   9,148.84 

Miscellaneous   2,132.83  19,003.47 


Balance,  September  30,  1927 
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BUREAU  OF  PUBLICATIONS  AND  PRINTING 


Receipts 

State  Appropriation   $6,000.00 

Transferred  by  Budget  Amendment   3,012.52 

  $9,012.52 

Disbursements 

Sundry  Printing  Bills   9,012.52 


Balance,  September  30,  1927    

TOWSON  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
Receipts 

State  Appropriation  $179,000.00 

Students'  Fees  (City  and  County)   88,607.00 

Reimbursement  from  Baltimore  City   69,954.06 

Faculty  Board   1,597.00 

Refunds  on  Bonds   1,508.32 

Miscellaneous  Receipts   366.24 

Transferred  from  Towson  Bond  Issue  Account   14,235.06 

  $355,267.68 

Disbursements 

Salaries  and  Wages  $216,737.91 

Special  Payments    1,246.50 

General  Repairs   18,324.87 

Motor  Vehicle  Repairs   1,482.78 

Light,  Heat,  Power,  and  Water   7,062.28 

Traveling  Expenses   2,245.84 

Transportation    666.02 

Communication    2,559,63 

Other  Expenses   82.50 

Food  Supplies   49,575.70 

Forage,  Veterinary,  and  Stable  Supplies   1,059.37 

Fuel  Supplies   10,391.94 

Office  Supplies  and  Stationery   1,584.90 

Printing    982.54 

Medical  and  Surgical  Supplies   61.96 

Laboratory  Supplies   95.00 

Household,  Laundry,  and  Cleaning  Supplies   6,388.09 

Educational,  Vocational,  and  Recreational  Supplies.  5,790.53 

Agricultural  and  Botanical  Supplies   332.82 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies   1,975.27 

Other  Supplies   1,362.52 

Material  for  Repair  of  Buildings  and  Equipment   10,233.65 

Office  Equipment   155.63 

Household  Equipment   842.47 

Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment   44.86 

Motor  Vehicles    2,705.70 

Educational,  Vocational,  and  Recreational  Equipment  1,893.26 

Agricultural  and  Botanical  Equipment   130.00 

Other  Equipment   4,411.29 

Insurance    50.00 

Refunds   4,791.85  355,267.68 


Balance,  September  30,  1927 
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CONSULTANT  ARCHITECT 
Receipts 

State  Appropriation   $1,500.00 

Disbursements 

Wilson  L.  Smith   1,500.00 


Balance,  September  30,  1927    

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
Receipts 

State  Appropriation   $1,000.00 

Disbursements 

Hotel  and  Traveling  Expenses  :   $880.45 

Transferred  by  Budget  Amendment                                 119.55  1,000.00 


Balance,  September  30,  1927    

FROSTBURG  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
Receipts 

State  Appropriation   $37,500.00 

Students'  Fees   19,245.71 

Miscellaneous   1,529.61 

Transferred  by  Budget  Amendment   6,643.83 

  $64,919.15 

Disbursements 

Salaries  and  Wages   $43,689.01 

Special  Payments   273.65 

General  Repairs   521.15 

Motor  Vehicle  Repairs   51.01 

Light,  Heat,  Power,  and  Water   1,171.97 

Traveling  Expenses   268.75 

Transportation   328.77 

Communication    347.04 

Other  Expenses   848.06 

Food  Supplies   7,617.98 

Fuel  Supplies    1,485.30 

Office  Supplies  and  Stationery   91.20 

Printing    531.98 

Medical  and  Surgical  Supplies   35.33 

Household,  Laundry,  and  Cleaning  Supplies   1,625.41 

Educational,  Vocational,  and  Recreational  Supplies   3,683.86 

Agricultural  and  Botanical  Supplies   4.17 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies   276.62 

Other  Supplies   15.05 

Material  for  Repair  of  Buildings  and  Equipment   40.47 

Office  Equipment   296.20 

Household  Equipment   452.61 

Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment   35.55 

Educational,  Vocational,  and  Recreational  Equipment  60.64 

Other  Equipment   261.57 

Rent   448.00 

Refunds   457.80  64,919.15 


Balance,  September  30,  1927 
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SALISBURY  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


Receipts 

State  Appropriation    $45,000.00 

Students'  Fees    21,579.52 

Sale  of  Peach  Crop   818.50 

Fees  for  Tapping  Sewer   300.00 

  $67,698.02 

Disbursements 

Salaries  and  Wages   $45,225.63 

Special  Payments   1,302.35 

General  Repairs    119.02 

Motor  Vehicle  Repairs   564.29 

Light,  Heat,  Power,  and  Water   1,697.04 

Traveling  Expenses   380.44 

Transportation   243.30 

Communication    283.59 

Food  Supplies    9,548.82 

Forage,  Veterinary,  and  Stable  Supplies   11.00 

Fuel  Supplies    2,215.92 

Office  Supplies  and  Stationery   108.06 

Printing   170.62 

Medical  and  Surgical  Supplies   54.59 

Laboratory  Supplies    1.27 

Household,  Laundry,  and  Cleaning  Supplies   725.19 

Educational,  Vocational,  and  Recreational  Supplies.  1,011.83 

Agricultural  and  Botanical  Supplies   1,277.77 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies   1,087.45 

Other  Supplies    448.48 

Highway  Materials   73.29 

Material  for  Repair  of  Buildings  and  Equipment   691.35 

Office  Equii)ment   45.75 

Household  Ecjuipment   266.75 

Educational,  Vocational,  and  Recreational  Equipment  146.25 

Agricultural  and  Botanical  Equipment   16.39 

Insurance    117.60 

Refunds   107.28  67,698.02 


Balance,  September  30,  1927    

EXTENSION  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Receipts 

State  Appropriation   $4,000.00 

Disbursements 

Miscellaneous   $3,426.55 

Transferred  by  Budget  Amendment   573.45  4,000.00 


Balance,  September  30,  1927    

BOWIE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
Receipts 

State  Appropriation  $26,100.00 

Students'  Fees    16,155.63 

Transferred  from  Bowie  Bond  Issue  Account   1,969.71 

  $44,225.34 
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Disbursements 

Salaries  and  Wages   $15,414.96 

Special  Payments   1,148.43 

General  Repairs   925.88 

Motor  Vehicle  Repairs   151.91 

Light,  Heat,  Power,  and  Water   1,412.51 

Traveling  Expenses   225.13 

Communication    348.27 

Food  Supplies   10,714.38 

Forage,  Veterinary,  and  Stable  Supplies   1,244.00 

Fuel  Supplies    2,185.34 

Office  Supplies  and  Stationery   375.86 

Printing    255.30 

Medical  and  Surgical  Supplies   105.19 

Laboratory  Supplies    67.19 

Household,  Laundry,  and  Cleaning  Supplies   1,313.21 

Educational,  Vocational,  and  Recreational  Supplies   1,619.39 

Agricultural  and  Botanical  Supplies   652.35 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies   2,295.37 

Wearing  Apparel   770.97 

Other  Supplies   226.83 

Material  for  Repair  of  Buildings  and  Equipment   737.99 

Household  Equipment   403.95 

Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment   10.20 

Laboratory  Equipment   64.50 

Livestock   32.00 

Motor  Vehicles   625.00 

Educational,  Vocational,  and  Recreational  Equipment  85.00 

Agricultural  and  Botanical  Equipment   13.18 

Other  Equipment   100.00 

Rent   420.00 

Insurance   37.75  44,225.34 


Balance,  September  30,  1927    

EXAMINATION  AND  CERTIFICATION   OF  TEACHERS 

Receipts 

State  Appropriation   $500.00 

Disbursements 

Clerical  Assistance   $396.25 

Supplies                                                                         103.75  500.00 


Balance,  September  30,  1927    

PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Receipts 

State  Appropriation  $12,500.00 

Disbursements 

Playground  Athletic  League   12,500.00 


Balance,  September  30,  1927 
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PENSIONS  FOR  RETIRED  TEACHERS 
Receipts 


State  Appropriation   $80,000.00 

Balance  from  Appropriation  of  1925-26   337.14 

Interest   47.85 

  $80,384.99 

Disbursements 

Sundry  Teachers'  Pensions  $78,737.12 

Reimbursement  for  Bills  of  New  Retirement  System     1,560.67  80,297.79 


Balance,  September  30,  1927   $87.20 


MARYLAND  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

Receipts 

State  Appropriation,  1926-1927   $8,241.00 

State  Appropriation,  1925-1926   2,165.77 

Fees,  etc.   645.38 

  $11,052.15 

Disbursements 

Salaries  and  Wages   $3,225.37 

Traveling  Expenses   479.41 

Transportation   447.10 

Communication    138.60 

Office  Supplies  and  Stationery   87.34 

Printing   170.25 

Educational,  Vocational,  and  Recreational  Supplies.  2,639.50 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies   19.40 

Other  Supplies   83.40 

Office  Equipment   696.74 

Motor  Vehicles   1,380.00 

Rent   1,679.13 

Refunds   .65 

Miscellaneous   5.26  11,052.15 


Balance,  September  30,  1927 
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STATEMENT  OF   NORMAL   SCHOOL   CONSTRUCTION  ACCOUNTS 
AFTER  BUDGET  AMENDMENTS  APPROVED  BY  GOVERNOR 
RITCHIE  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  30,  1927 

Receipts 

Towson     Salisbury    Frostburg  Bowie 

Balance,  Oct.  1,  1926   $16,054.63  $3,159.94  $38,093.07  $  3,838.53 

Bond  Issue       50,000.00   

Transfer  of  Funds         7,391.12 

Interest   422.50    1,143.32  202.78 


Total  Receipts  $16,477.13  $3,159.94  $89,236.39  $11,432.43 

Disbursements 

Purchase  of  Lots  $                 $   $  5,500.00  $  

New  Building         6,754.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures     2,688.74     

Plumbing        632.99  1,305.89 

Heating,  Wiring,  Etc.   1,812.71       

Elevator    235.00       

Architects'  Fees       2,580.18   

Miscellaneous       381.75   

Transferred  to  Maintenance 

Account                                 14,235.06      1,969.71 


Total  Disbursements  ___  $16,282.77    $2,688.74    $  9,094.92  $10,029.60 

Balances 

September  30,  1927  $     194.36    $  471.20    $80,141.47    $  1,402.83 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 
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A 

Absence,  266-267 

Causes  of,  28-29 

Colored,  130-134.  141 

White  elementary,  20-30 

White  high,  20-21.  23,  78-79 
Academic  course,  high  schools,  294-299 
Administration,  204,  211,  215-216,  283 
Agriculture,  vocational, 

89-90,  118-124,  243-244,  300-305 
Aid,  State,  Federal,  and  other 

Colored  schools,  151-152,  280 

Extension  courses,  258 

Equalization  fund.  181-182,  280 

Federal,  122-124,  126-127.  181-183,  280 

High  schools, 

104-106,  109-110,  238.  280.  294-299 

Rosenwald  fund,  151-152 

State,  103,  109-110,  180-183,  238 

Vocational  education, 

122-124,  126-127,  181-183,  255,  280 
Aims,  239-253 
Appropriations : 

County,  200,  281 

State,  236-237,  280 
Approved  high  schools.  101-106.  238.  294-305 
Assessments,  201-202 
Athletics,  245,  269-272 

Colored.  156-158 

White,  89-92,  159-167 
Attendance,  17-18.  266-267 

Causes  for  failure.  41-43 

Colored  schools. 

17,  20-21.  23.  130-134.  140-141 

Elementary  schools,  white, 
20-30,  266-267,  287-290 

High  schools,  white, 

20-21.  23.  78-79.  290.  294-299 

Index  of,  30 

Monthly,  22-23 

Officers,  215-216,  246-247 

Summer  schools,  50,  100.  175-177 
Auxiliary  agencies,  expenditures,  and  cost 
per  pupil.  285,  287-293 

Colored,  292-293 

White  elementary.  68.  71-73,  287-290 
White  high,  115-118.  291 

B 

Badge  tests,  156-157.  161-163.  269-271 
Belonging,  average  number. 
17-18.  266.  287-299 
By  grades  or  years : 
Colored.  140 

White  elementary.  31-33 
White  high.  31.  33,  294-299 
By  months,  22-23 


B — Continued 

Belonging,  average  number :  Cont. 
Per  teacher,  278 

Colored,  146-147.  293 
White  elementary,  60-62 
White  high,  108-109 
Bonds  outstanding,  195-196 
Boys  to  girls : 

In  each  grade,  31,  135 
Of  each  age,  12 
Ratio  in  high  school,  80-81 
Budgets  : 

County.  200-203 

School.  180-184.  200-203,  236-237 

Tax,  200-203 
Buildings : 

Cost,  68,  75.  115,  118,  180-181,  185, 
193-194,  286-293 

Number  and  capacity,  263-264 
Bulletins : 

Normal  school,  233 

State  Department,  213-215 

c 

Capacity  of  schools,  263 

Colored,  151 
Capital  outlay, 

180-181,  185,  193-194,  286-293 
Colored  schools.  152,  194,  292-293 
White  elementary  schools, 

68,  75.  194.  286-290 
White  high  schools.  115.  118.  194.  291 
Causes  of : 

Absence,  28-29 
Late  entrance : 
Colored.  131-133 
White,  25-27 
Non-promotions.  41-43 
Withdrau-als : 
Colored,  133-134 
White.  27-29 
Census : 

Colored.  11-13,  16,  127-129 
White,  11-16 
Certificates,  provisional,  46.  97-99,  173 
Certification  of  teachers, 

171-175,  250-251.  274-277 
Colored.  143-144,  277 
Wbite  elementary.  44-50.  274-276 
White  high  schools.  96-99 
Certification  score.  46-50,  143-144 
Classes : 

Evening.  124-126,  142-143,  170 
Size,  278 

Colored.  146-147,  293 
White  elementary,  60-62,  69 
White  high,  108-109 
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C — Continued 

Classes :  Cont. 

Special,  44 

Vocational,  118-126 
Colleges : 

Attended  for  summer  courses,  50,  175-176 
Per  cent  of  high  school  graduates  enter- 
ing, 85-88 
Colored  schools : 
Aid.  151-152 

Approved  high  schools,  103,  106,  294-305 
Attendance, 

20-21,  23,  130-134.  140-141,  266-267 
Badge  tests,  156-157,  161,  271 
Cost  per  pupil,  148-150,  152.  188  " 
Expenditvires,  292-293 
High  schools, 

103,  106,  140-142.  293,  294-305 
Index  number,  221-222 
Normal  school,  157-159 
Objectives  of  State  supervisor,  247 
Property  valuation.  152-153 
Teachers'  certification,  143-146 
Commercial  courses,  89-92,  143,  294-305 
Conferences,  programs  of, 

107-108,  211-213,  215-216 
Consolidation,  76-77,  154,  264 
Costs  (See  also  Expenditures), 

180-194,  282-293 
Buildings,  75,  118,  193-194,  286-293 
Colored  schools,  148-150.  152,  188,  292-293 
Elementary  schools,  white, 

67-74,  187-188,  287-290 
Evening  schools,  170 
General  control,  184-189,  283 
High  schools,  113-118,  187-188,  291,  293 
Normal  schools,  158-159,  234-235 
Summer  schools,  169,  234-235 
Supervision.  68-70.  184-185.  204.  284,  287 
Transportation,  189-193,  285 

Colored,  155 
White  elementary,  71-72.  190-192 
White  high,  116-117,  190-192 
Vocational  education,  122-124,  126-127 
Cost  per  pupil,  185-188,  288-290 
Auxiliary  agencies,  191 

White  elementai-y,  68,  71-73.  191 
White  high,  115-118.  191 
Books  and  materials  of  instruction,  187 
White  elementary.  68,  70,  74 
White  high.  115-116 
By  type  of  elementary  school,  73-74 
Capital  outlay,  194 

White  elementary,  68.  75 
White  high,  115,  118 
Colored  schools,  148-150,  152,  188-189 
Elementary  schools,  white, 

67-74.  187-191,  288-290 
General  control.  186-187 
High  schools.  113-117,  187-191.  294-299 


C — Continued 

Cost  per  pupil:  Cont. 
Libraries : 

White  elementary.  71-73 

White  high,  116-118 
Normal  schools,  158-159,  234-235 
Operation  and  maintenance : 

White  elementary,  68.  70-71,  74,  187 

White  high,  115-116,  187 
Salaries : 

White  elementary,  68-69.  74,  187 

White  high,  114-115,  123,  187 
Supervision,  68-70 
Transported,  191-192 

White  elementary,  71-72 

White  high,  116-117 
County : 

Assessments,  202 
Budgets,  200-201 
Tax  rates,  200-203 
Courses  in  high  schools,  88-92,  300-305 
Course  of  study  making,  108. 

D 

Days  in  session,  18-20,  267,  294-299 

Colored  schools,  18-20.  130 

White  schools,  18-20 
Debt  service.  201.  286 
Disbursements,  180,  183,  282-293 
Distribution  of  expenditures,  183-185 

Colored  schools,  292-293 

White  elementary  schools,  287-290 

White  high  schools,  291 
Division  of  school  dollar,  183-185 

E 

Elementary  schools : 
Colored  : 
Attendance, 

20-21,  23.  130-134.  266-267,  292-293 
Cost  per  pupil,  148-150,  152,  188-189 
Enrollment.  17-18.  134-135.  265 
Expenditures,  292 
Graduates,  135-137 
Promotions,  136-140 
Teachers'  certification 

143-144.  172-175,  277 

White : 

Attendance,  20-30,  266-267.  287-290 
Cost  per  pupil,  67-74.  187-191.  288-290 
Course,  length  of.  215 
Enrollment,  31-33.  265 
Expenditures.  287-290 
Graduates,  34-36 
Libraries,  72-73 
Number  belonging. 

22-23,  31-33.  60-62,  266,  287-290 
Promotions,  36-43,  268 
Session,  length  of.  18-20 
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Elementary  schools,  white :  Cont. 
Supervision,  68-70 
Teacher  certification, 

44-50,  171-175,  274-276 

Tests,  210 

English,  enrollment  taking,  88-90,  300-305 
Enrollment.  17-18,  265 

Colored,  17-18,  134-135,  140.  265,  300-305 
Elementary,  white,  31-33,  265 
High,  white. 

31.  33.  77-78.  88-91.  265.  300-305 
Courses.  88-92.  294-299 
Years.  31.  33,  77-78.  294-299 
Normal  school : 
Colored.  158 
White,  227-231 
Entrants : 

Athletic  events.  270.  272 
College.  238 
Colored : 

Late.  131-133 

Normal  school,  141-142,  238,  294-299 
White: 

High  school.  83 
Late.  24-27 

Normal  school.  82-85.  238.  294-299 
Equalization  fund.  181-182.  280 
Evening  schools  and  courses, 

124-126.  142-143.  170 
Expenditures,  180-194.  282-293 

Auxiliary  agencies.  285 

Capital  outlay.  180-183.  193-194.  286 

Colored  schools.  292-293 

Debt  service.  201.  286 

Distribution  of.  183-185 

Elementary  schools.  287-290 

Fixed  charges.  285 

General  control.  283 

High  schools.  291.  293 

Instruction  and  operation,  284,  287-293 

Maintenance,  285 

Normal  schools.  158-159,  234.  254,  256-259 

Operation,  284.  287-293 

State  Department  of  Education,  254-256 

Supervision,  68-70.  184-185.  284.  287 

Transportation,  189-193,  285 

Vocational  work,  123-124,  126-127 
Experience  of  teachers,  178-179 

Colored.  144-146 

White  elementary,  50-55 

White  high,  100-101 
Extension  courses.  253,  258 

F 

Failures : 

By  grade.  40-41.  138.  268 
Causes.  41-43 
Colored  schools,  136-140 
In  high  school  subjects,  92-94 
White  elementary  schools,  36-43,  268 


F — Continued 

Financial  statements,  254-261.  280-286 
Fixed  charges,  285 

French,  enrollment  taking.  89-91.  300-305 
General  control,  costs.  186-187.  189.  283 
General  course,  high  schools.  294-299 
Grade : 

Number  enrolled : 

Colored  schools.  134-135 

White  schools.  31-33 
Promotions  in  each : 

Colored  schools,  138 

White  elementary  schools.  40-41.  268 

G 

Graduates : 
Colored : 

Elementary  school.  135-137 
Entering  normal  school.  141-142,  294-299 
High  school,  141-142,  294-299 
Normal  school.  157 
Occupations,  142 
White : 

Elementary  school.  34-36 

Entering  normal  school.  82-85.  294-299 

High  school.  81-83.  294-299 

Normal  school.  157,  223-227 

Occupations,  85-88 

H 

Health  education.  167.  245.  259 
High  schools.  280,  291,  293.  294-305 
Coloretl : 

Attendance, 

20-21.  23.  140-141.  266-267,  294-299 

Cost  per  pupil.  188.  294-299 

Enrollment.  135,  140.  265.  300-305 

Expenditures.  293 

Graduates.  141-142.  294-299 

Number  of.  103 

Number  belonging.  140,  266,  293-299 
State  aid.  294-299 

Statistics  individual  schools.  294-305 
Teachers'  certification,  143-144 
White: 

Attendance. 

20-21.  23.  78-79.  266-267.  291.  294-299 
Cost  per  pupil.  113-117.  187-188.  294-299 
Courses.  88-92.  294-305 
Distribution,  101-105 
Enrollment, 

31.  33.  77-78,  88-92.  265,  300-305 
Entrants.  83 
Expenditures,  291 
Graduates.  81-87.  294-299 
Music,  enrollment  taking.  89-91.  300-305 
New  or  in  different  groups.  103.  105 
Number  belonging, 

22-23.  31.  33.  108-109.  266.  291 
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High  schools,  white:  Cont. 

Number  in  each  group,  101-106 
Number  of,  101-104 
Promotions,  92-94 
Ratio  of  boys  to  girls,  80-81 
Relation  of  number  belonging  to  teach- 
ing staff,  106,  110 
Requirements  for  each  group,  103,  238 
Size,  106 

Special  subjects,  88-92,  119,  300-305 
State  aid,  109-110,  238,  294-299 
Statistics,  individual  schools,  294-305 
Supervision,  106-108,  241,  243 
Teacher  certification,  96-99,  171-173 
Transportation,  116-117 
Home  economics, 

89-91,  119,  122-124.  143,  300-305 
Hundred  day  pupils: 
Colored,  131-132 
White.  24-25 

I 

Index  number,  219-222 
Industries  and  trades,  124-126,  143 
Instruction,  costs  of,  185-189,  284,  287-293 
Colored  schools,  147-149 
White  elementary  schools,  68-70 
White  high  schools.  114-116 

J 

Judd,  Charles  H. : 

Length  of  elementary  school  course,  215 

K 

Kindergarten,  31-33 

L 

Languages  in  high  school,  89-91.  300-305 
Late  entrants : 

Colored.  131-133 

White.  24-27 
Latin,  enrollment  taking,  89-91,  300-305 
Law,  changes  in,  238-239 
Length  of  elementary  school  course,  215 
Length  of  session.  267 

Colored  schools.  18-20.  130 

White  schools,  18-20 
Libraries,  248,  260 

Colored,  152 

Rosenwald,  152 

White  elementary.  72-73 

White  high,  116-118 
License  fees,  239.  281 
List  of  statistical  tables.  262 


M 

Maintenance,    expenditures    and    coat  per 
pupil,  285,  287-293 

Colored.  292.  293 

White  elementary.  68,  71.  187 

White  high,  115-116,  187 
Manual  training,  89-91,  300-305 
Mathematics,  88-91,  300-305 
Meetings,  107-108,  211,216,  207-209 
Membership,  see  number  belonging 
Men  teaching.  66,  108.  146.  273 
Monthly  attendance,  22-23 
Music,  168-169,  246 

High  school,  89-91,  300-305 


N 

Night  schools,  124-126.  142-143,  170 
Non-promotions : 
Causes,  41-43 
Colored  schools,  136-140 
White  elementary  schools,  36-43,  268 
White  high  schools,  92-94 
Normal  school,  colored,  157-159 
Building  program,  159 
Costs,  158-159 
Enrollment,  158 
Entrants,  141-142,  294-299 
Extra  curricular  activities,  158 
Graduates,  157 
Summer  session,  157 
Normal  schools,  white,  223-235,  251,253 
Building  program,  235 
Bulletins.  233 
Costs.  234-235 
Enrollment.  227-231 
Entrants,  82-85,  227,  230,  294-299 
Faculty,  231-232 
Graduates : 

Placement,  224-226 
Teaching  in  home  county,  226-227 
Summer  session,  232-233 
Testing  service,  230 
Training  centers.  232 
Number  belonging.  17-18.  266,  287-299 
By  grades  or  years : 
White  elementary,  31-33 
White  high,  31,  33.  294-305 
By  months,  22-23 
Per  teacher.  278 

Colored.  146-147,  293 
White  elementary.  60-62 
White  high,  108-109 
Number   of : 
Children,  11-15 
High  schools.  101-104 
Schools,  263-264 
Supervisors,  273 
Teachers,  94-96.  273,  287-299 
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0 

Objectives,  239-253 

Occupations  of  high  school  graduates, 

85-88,  142 

One-teacher  schools,  decrease  in,  76-77,  154 
Operation,  expenditures  and  cost  per 
pupil,  284,  287-293 

Colored,  291-292 

White  elementary.  68,  70-71,  187 

White  high.  115-116,  187 
Orchestras.  169 

Organizations,  parent-teacher : 
Colored,  155-156 
White,  216-218 


P 

Parent-Teacher  Associations : 
Colored,  155-156 
White.  216-218 
Parochial  and  private  schools,  14-16.  128-129 
Colored,  16.  128-129 
White.  14-16 
Patrons'  organizations,  see  Parent-Teacher 

Asociations 
Pensions,  237-238,  260 
Persistence  to  graduation,  83 
Physical  education, 

89-92,  lo;i-167,  245,  269-272,  300-305 
Playground  Athletic  League. 

156,  159-167.  269-272 
Preparation  of  teachers,  171-179 
Colored.  143-146 
White  elementary  school,  44-55 
White  high  school.  96-100 
Private  and  parochial  schools.  14-16,  128-129 
Colored,  16.  128-129 
Whiti'.  14-16 
Programs  of  conferences. 

107-108.  211-213.  215-216 
Projects  in  vocational  agriculture,  119-122 
Promotions : 

Colored  schools,  136-140 
White  elementary  schools.  36-43.  268 
White  high  schools,  92-94 
Property  valuation,  201-202 

School,  152-153,  196-199 
Provisional  certificates, 

46,  97-99,  173,  274-277 
Publications,  213-215,  233 
Pupils : 

Per  teacher,  278 

Colored,  146-147,  293 
White  elementary,  60-62 
White  high,  108-109 
Transported,  189-193 
Colored.  154-155 
White  elementary,  71-72 
White  high,  116-117 


Q 

Qualifications  for  teachers,  171-175 

R 

Ratio  of  boys  to  girls  in  high  school,  79-81 
Ratio  of  high  school  to  total  attendance, 

79-80,  140 

Receipts,  281 

From  Rosenwald  fund,  151-152 

From  State,  280 
Required  length  of  session,  18-20 
Requirements : 

Approved  high  schools,  101-103,  110.  238 

Certification.  171 
Retardation : 

By  subject  in  high  schools,  92-94 

Colored  schools.  136-140 

White  elementary,  36-43,  268 
Retirement  system,  teachers',  237-238,  260 
Rosenwald  fund,  151-152 
Rural  schools,  number,  76,  154 

s 

Salaries  of  teachers,  279,  284,  287-293 

Colored,  147-149.  293 

White  elementary,  63-66 

White  high.  110-113,  238 
Science,  enrollment  taking.  88-91.  300-305 
School  bonds  outstanding.  195-196 
School  year,  length,  18-20,  294-299 
Schools : 

Closc>d.  264 

Evening,  124-126.  142-143.  170 
Having  certain  number  of  teachers: 

Colored,  154-155 

High.  106 

White  elementary.  75-77,  264 
Normal : 

Colored.  157-159 

White.  223-235.  251-253 
Number.  263-264 

Number  of  high  schools,  101-104,  264 
Parochial.  14-16.  128-129 
Property  valuation  of,  152-153 
Size  of,  264 

Colored,  154-155 

High.  106 

White  elementary,  75-77 
Standard.  199-200 
Summer : 

Cost  at  normal  schools,  159,  234-235 
For  pupils,  169 
For  teachers, 

50.  100.  158.  175-178.  232-233 
Transportation  provided  to, 

71-72.  116-117,  154-155.  192 
Session,  kngth  of.  267 

Colored  schools,  18-20,  130 
White  schools,  18-20 
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Sex  of  teachers.  66,  108.  146.  273 

Sickness,  cause  of  absence,  28-29 

Size  of : 

Classes.  278 

Colored,  146-147.  293 

White  elementary,  60-62 

White  high.  108-109 
Schools.  264 

Colored.  154-155 

High,  106 

White  elementary.  75-76 

Smith-Hughes  Act,  122,  124,  181 

Social  studies,  enrollment  taking, 

88-91,  300-305 

Source  of  enrollment,  normal  schools, 

82,  84-87,  294-299 
Special  classes,  Baltimore  City,  44,  142-143 

Special  subjects  in  high  schools, 

88-92,  119,  300-305 

Standard  schools,  199-200 

State  aid,  103,  109-110,  180-183,  280,  294-299 

State  school  budget,  180-184,  200-203,  236-237 

Statistics,  248-250,  262-805 

Index  to  tables,  262 

Stenography,    typewriting,    and  bookkeep- 
ing, 89-92,  300-305 

Subjects  studied  in  high  schools. 

88-92,  300-305 

Summary,  5-10 

Summer  school: 

Attendance,  175-178 

Colored  teachers,  158,  175-177 
White  elementary  school  teachers, 

50,  175-178,  232-233 
White  high  school  teachers.  100,  175-178 
Cost,  159,  234-235 
Pupils  in,  169 

Summer  sessions : 

Colleges,  50,  100,  175-176 
Normal  schools,  157,  232-233 

Superintendents,  3,  204,  211-213.  239-240 

Supervising  teachers.  3,  204-213 

Supervision.  204-209,  240-243 
Cost,  68-70.  284.  287 
High  school.  106-108.  241-243 

Supervisors,  3,  204-213.  273 
Activities,  207-209 
Conferences  of,  211-213 
Objectives,  240-243 
Quota,  204-205 
Reports  from,  207 
Salaries,  204 

State  high  schools.  106-108,  241-243 


T 

Tables  of  statistics,  262-305 

Tax  budgets,  200-203 

Tax  rates.  202-203 

Teacher-pupil  ratio, 

60-62,  108-109.  146-147,  278 

Teachers : 

Attending  summer  school,  50,  100,  175-178 
Certification,  171-175,  274-277 

Colored,  143-145,  277 

White  elementary,  44-50.  274-276 

White  high,  96-99 
Experience,  178-179 

Colored,  144-146,  178-179 

White  elementary,  50-55,  178-179 

White  high,  100-101,  178-179 
Men,  proportion  of,  66,  108,  146,  273 
Music,  95-96.  168-169 
Normal  schools,  231-232 
Number.  273 

For  each  high  school  subject.  94-96 

In  schools  of  each  type: 
Colored.  154-155,  292-293 
White  elementary.  75-77.  287-290 
White  high.  106.  291.  294-299 

Total,  273 
Pensions,  237-238,  260 
Pupils  per,  278 

Colored,  146-147,  293 

White  elementary,  60-62 

White  high,  108-109 

Salaries,  279,  284,  287-293 
Colored,  147-149,  293 
White  elementary,  63-66 
White  high,  110-113 

Sex.  66.  108.  146.  273 

Special,  94-96,  110,  294-299 

Teaching  load,  278 
Colored.  146-147.  293 
White  elementary.  60-62 
White  high.  108-109 

Turnover.  178-179 
Causes,  56-60 
Colored.  144-146 
White  elementary.  50-60 
White  high.  100-101 
Tests  : 

Athletic  badge,  161-163.  269-272 
Elementary  schools,  210 
To    judge   length    of    elementary  school 
course,  215 

Trade  and  industry.  124-126 

Training  of  teachers,  171-179,  274.277 
Colored.  143-116 
White  ekmentiiry,  44-55 
White  high,  96-100 
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Transportation  of  pupils,  189-193 
Colored,  154-155 

Cost,  71-72,  116-117,  155,  189-193,  285 
White  elementary,  71-72 
White  high,  116-117 

Tuition  paid  to  adjoining  counties,  281,  286 

Turnover  in  teaching  staff,  178-179 
Causes,  56-60 
Colored,  144-146 
White  elementary,  50-60 
White  high,  100-101 


Valuation : 

Property,  201-203 

School  property,  152-153.  196-199 

Vocational : 
Agriculture, 

89-90.  118-124.  243-244.  300-305 
Education,  cost  of,  123-124.  126-127 


V — Continued 

Vocational :  Cont. 
Home  economics, 

89-91,  119.  122-124,  244-245,  300-305 
Trade  and  industrial,  124-126 
Vocations  chosen  by  high  school 
graduates,  85-88,  142 

w 

Withdrawals : 

Colored  schools,  133-134 
Elementary  schools,  27-29 
High  schools,  92-94 


Year,  length  of  school,  267 

Colored  schools,  18-20.  130 

White  schools.  18-20 
Years  of  experience,  178-179 

Colored  teachers.  144-146 

White  elementary  school  teachers.  50-55 

White  high  school  teachers.  100-101 
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